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other vibrating screens combined? 
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HE shifting and raising of track 

need no longer interfere with other 
operations. It is not necessary to as- 
semble a big gang to do this work. Bad 
weather should not cause any trouble 
in doing this work. These objectionable 
features can all be eliminated by the 


use of a Nordberg Track Machine. 


A prominent producer of cement, 
using one of these machines cut the 
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Track Shifting Expense Reduced 66% 





Shifting track by hand under favorable conditions usually requires a gang of ten or more. 
in ice and snow makes the job more difficult. 
of a large shifting gang in this quarry 


Eliminate Your Winter Track Shifting Worries 


If you know your track shifting costs, let us send you for a matter of 
comparison figures of what the Track Machine is doing on other jobs. 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Also manufacturers of Symons Cone Crushers 


Working 


The Track Machine and four men are taking the place 


cost of track shifting 66%. The ma- 
chine paid for itself in 86 operating 
days. Any machine that can show 
such a return is a good investment. 
Even if a track gang is required only 
periodically, the machine soon pays for 
itself out of labor savings. There is no 
more need of continuing with hand 
shifting methods than there is to return 
to other hand methods that have long 
since been replaced by machinery. 
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—ROTE 


The popular No. 46 ROTEX with the new type R spiral bevel gear drive, 
shown below, has a screen surface 3 ft. by 7 ft. and quantity production 
makes possible the very low price of $620.00. This model includes all of 
the features of the larger “Heavy Duty” series, including the double 


balance wheel system for preventing the transmission of vibration to the 
foundation of the machine. 






lhe ROTEX Screen No. 46 has been designed solely to meet the requirements 
of those crushed rock and sand and gravel producers whose plant capacity or 
available space does not warrant the use of the larger ROTEX Screens. 


lhe No. 46 embodies every feature found in the larger ROTEX Screens and 
is especially adapted to accurate separation of materials from 1 inch to the finest. 
The screen surface is 3 feet by 7 feet and the entire frame is given the character- 
istic, nearly level gyratory motion. This action moves the material rapidly 
across the surface, yet grades with careful accuracy due to the low angle of 
inclination—less than eight degrees. 

Under the screen, which, by the way, is stretched both sideways and endways 
to give the proper tension, is the patented ball-and-bevel-strip mesh cleaning 
system. The principle of this action is illustrated in the diagram below. It is 
this direct pounding contact which gives the ROTEX Screen the ability to per- 


form to highest capacities in the economical separation of wet, dry or sticky 
materials. 





A—Screening mesh. 


B—Coarser ball supporting screen. 
\ : (C—The solid rubber balls flying about, due 


to the gyrating action of the screen box, 
strike the inclined surface D and are 
deflected upward, hitting the under side 
of the screening mesh. 


Weare of the opinion that a machine of this type and compact size meets a long 
felt want of a great many operators. We will be glad to send you detailed 
information and specifications. 




















Officeand Factory 
1221 KNOWLTON ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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The Diesel dredge “Milly Fry” of the Greenville Sand and Gravel Co., of Greenville, Miss., loading gravel barges on the 
lower Mississippi river. This dredge is equipped with a 180-hp. motor driving a 15-in. pump 











widespread adoption of the Diesel 


ts iE 


engine in the rock products industries 
that it is the 
power machine when compared with the 


indicates more desirable 


earlier types of gasoline and kerosene 
engines heretofore used. The Diesel type 
may be classed as a more reliable, higher 
developed and more economical type of 
internal combustion engine. 

In the chart, 
graphically the 
tions of the oil engine, in the princival 


illustrated 
applica- 


Fig. 1, is 


major proven 
branches of the industries and their sub- 
While the 
draulic dredge and other large 
gravel units continue to 
of oil 


divisions. marine-type, hy- 
floating 
lead as. chief 


users engines, the application in 
all of the industry is rapidly increasing, 
as the need for more economy and greater 
reliability, together with the simplicity of 
operation becomes more acute. 

It might therefore be of definite interest 
to look into the type and design, as well as 
the practical application, of this prime mover 
in the various branches of the industry. In 
these articles we shall show what has been 
the record for economy, practicability, reli- 
ability and simplicity of operation, of the 
Diesel-type engine in the 
industries. 


rock products 


Gravel Plants 


In the gravel business, we find the use 
of oil engines in stationary plants and float- 
ing units as a widespread practice, particu- 
larly on the rivers. The floating type of 
dredge, both bucket and hydraulic pumping 
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Fig. 1. Chart showing the chief appli- 
cations of Diesel engines in the rock 
products industries 


is the most important. These plants fall into 
two The floating unit as a 
complete plant. This plant has all the wash- 
ing, screening and cleaning machinery 
aboard the dredge boat, the clean classified 
material being loaded into barges for trans- 
(2) The hy- 
draulic dredge, having the pumping unit 
only aboard, with the raw material either 
loaded into barges and tewed to the shore 
station, or delivered to the shore station 
hydraulically through a pipe line. 


classes: (1) 


portation in one operation. 


A survey was made of both types of 
plants, and of the use of oil engines found 





Fig. 2. The hydraulic dredge of the Tennessee-Arkansas Sand and Gravel Co. 
equipped with 15-in. pump direct-connected to a 225-hp. Diesel engine 
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in all steps of the operation. The results 
speak for both the economy and the reli- 
ability, of these units, since in every case 
the operators were thoroughly convinced of 
the desirability of the Diesel. 


An interesting example of the use of oil 
engines on the Mississippi river for gravel 
work is illustrated in Fig. 2, which shows 
the hydraulic, marine-type pumping unit, of 
the Tennessee-Arkansas Sand and Gravel 
Co. This boat is typical, both in design and 
layout, of oil-engine-driven dredges and has 
a record in keeping with Diesel experience 
in this kind of service. It is equipped with 
a 225-hp. Anderson oil engine, of the crank- 
case compression, two-cycle, vertical, heavy- 
duty type, employing mechanical injection 
and operating on low-grade fuel oil. It has 
been in operation about five years. The en- 
gine is direct-connected t> a 15-in. gravel 
pump of the centrifugal type equipped with 
manganese liners and special bearings. It is 
controlled through a clutch and operates at 
an average speed of 250 r.p.m. Gravel is 
delivered unscreened into the barges along- 
side and is towed to the shore station, Fig. 
3, where it is washed, screened and delivered 
to the cars. The tugboat Woodstock, 
shown in Fig. 4, is used for this service. 
This is equipped with a 180-hp. engine of 
the same type, direct-connected to a screw 
propeller. The tug makes good speed up- 
stream with two 200-yd. barges loaded with 
gravel. A derrick boat is used at the land- 
ing with a clamshell for unloading the 
barges and delivering the sand on to a belt 
conveyor, by which it is carried to steel 
cars for transportation to the plant. 

This plant is located at Arkansas City, 
Ark. It produces, in addition to large 
amounts of railroad ballast, a quantity of 
materials for the highway departments of 
the adjacent states, commercial sand and 
gravel and special concrete mix material 
used in connection with the manufacture of 
special concrete products. The plant runs at 
capacity practically throughout the year. 


According to C. C. Hawkins, the general 
manager, the special advantages of this type 
of operation are that the land or shore unit 
can be located in a permanent position at 
the railhead where constant changes, devel- 
opments, modifications and improvements to 
meet the needs and demands of the market 
can be made more easily and economically. 
While these changes are necessary to meet 
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Diesel Power in Sand and Gravel Operations 
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the increasing standards for road building 
material, commercial concrete aggregate, 
and such material, this arrangement enables 
the floating unit to remain as originally de- 
signed and powered, and to be able to move 
about to different deposits, giving the ad- 
vantage of more flexibility and wider range 
of operation. The tug and pump boat may 
also supply one or more shore stations with 
materials. 


A Record of Four Years’ Operation 

In this plant, four years of operation have 
demonstrated the advantages of oil engine 
power fully. The reduction in labor require- 
ments, and the saving of space aboard the 
boat are apparent, but by no means consti- 
tute the principle advantages. Among the 
important reasons for preference of the oil 
engine in gravel plants, according to Mr. 
Hawkins, the following are outstanding: 

(1) Fuel economy. The Diesel is ahead 
of steam in this. 

(2) Elimination of handling coal and 
ashes. Handling and re-handling fuel and 
ashes for the dredge constitutes quite a cost. 
The matter of handling, transporting and 
supplying fuel oil for the Diesel is quite 
simple and a small item of operation. 

(3) Flexibility of operation. Frequently 
the dredge must wait for the return of the 
tug, and stand-by economy is a big item. 
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Fig. 4. Tug powered with a 180-hp. Diesel engine used by the Tennessee- 
Arkansas company to deliver sand from the dredge to the barge 


licensed engineer on this class of river- 
craft. 
Simplicity of Plant Layout 

Reduction in size and the simplicity of 
construction of this type of dredge boat is 
an important item in oil engine economy. 
The saving by this reduction practically off- 
sets the cost of the Diesel engine itself, 
leaving the first cost of the plant practically 
free of power plant investment. Floor space 
aboard these boats is, in most cases, a third 
less when the Diesel is used, a factor that 
has had a decided influence on design of 
such boats. 

This simplicity, together with the other 
features of the layout, design and construc- 
tion of such a boat is illustrated in Fig. 5 


Fig. 3. The shore plant of the Tennessee-Arkansas Sand and Gravel Co. 


(4) Durability and small maintenance 
cost. These are salient advantages noted 
over a period of years, and appreciated by 
this operator who has experience with both 
steam and oil-engine-driven plants. 

(5) Greater safety from fire hazard and 
hence reduced insurance cost. The chances 
of fire are remote for these oil engine 
dredges. 

(6) No special engineer is required. The 
operation does not require a specially trained 
man, nor does the Government require a 


and Fig. 6. This boat is equipped with a 
225-hp. engine direct-connected to a 12-in. 
gravel pump. While the boat is sufficiently 
large to give ample clearance around the 
machinery, it can be noted from the drawing 
that the auxiliaries require little or no con- 
sideration as to space. The air starting, 
fuel supply and other equipment may be lo- 
cated in various places above or below deck 
and the space is a small matter. The multi- 
ple-cylinder, vertical engine located in the 
center of the boat, if properly installed, does 





not produce objectionable vibrations. Gen- 
erators are frequently used for actuating 
magnetic clutches, providing power for small 
motors for cutter heads, hoists, and other 
auxiliaries. In the design shown in the 
drawing the generator is direct-connected to 
the end of the engine opposite the pump and 
clutch mechanism, but it may be driven on 
the same shaft and at the same end of the 
engine as the main clutch. 


The Floating Unit as a Complete Plant 


The marine-type, floating plant as a com- 
plete unit with all the screening, washing 
and classifying machinery aboard the boat 
is illustrated in Fig. 7. This is the dredge 
boat Milly I'ry of the Greenville Sand and 
Miss., It is 
*airbanks-Morse, 
Diesel engine direct-connected to a 15-in. 


Gravel Co. of Greenville, 
equipped with a 180-hp. 


gravel pump. The operation is one of the 
most successful and economical on the 
Mississippi River. 

A popular type of dredge found in South- 
ern waters is shown in Fig. 8, this illustra- 
tion showing the dredge Atlanta, owned 
and operated by the Thompson and Mose- 
ley Co., of Tampa, Fla. This boat is at 
present operating near Pascagoula, Miss. It 
is equipped with a 225-hp. engine direct- 
connected to a 15-in. pump. Several similar 
types are operating in this vicinity, as the 
oil engine dredge is popular and numerous 
in this region. 


Land Plants 


Design and construction of oil engine 
driven land plants and shore stations are 
shown in Fig. 9 and Fig. 10. In this typical 
plant washing and screening machinery is 
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driven from the main power plant through 


rope and belt drives taken from the main 


shaft, and this latter is belt-driven directly 
from the engine. This plant is equipped with 
Stephens-Adamson machinery throughout. It 
may be noted, both from the drawing: and 
from the pictures, that the location of the en- 
plants 


gine at these 








can be made very 


practical, as it re- 
quires so little space 


\ 


that it can frequently 
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drawings are of the very similar plant of 
the Meriwether Sand and Gravel Co., Lewis- 
ville, Ark. 


Cost Data and Operation 
Our survey of the application of oil en 
gines in the sand marine-type and gravel 
plants reveals considerable interesting and 
the 
ton of material produced. C. P. 


enlightening data relative to cost per 


day and per 
Stanley, secretary of the Tennessee-Arkan- 
Sand and Gravel Co. mentioned, fur- 
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of only six men and has an approximate 
average labor cost of $30.00 a day, while 
the Woodstock with a crew of 
four men, has an average labor burden of 
$22.00 per day. On the daily cost sheet for 
the operation of the entire floating unit, in- 
cluding both dredge and tug, the cost of the 
supplies, consisting of fuel and lubricating 
oil for the engines, is only $20.00 per day, 
and this 


tugboat, 


includes and 


grease for the pumps, auxiliaries and waste. 


minor repairs, oil 


The cost never exceeds this daily allowance 





CUTTER MOTOR 





© FEET 


Fig. 5. Cross section and deck layout of a typical, oil-engine-driven river dredge 


be located just under the conveyor or at the 
end of the plant structure. Fig. 11 and Fig. 
12 show the plant and engine of the Wynne 
Sand and Gravel Co., Wynne, Ark., and the 


nished the writer with the following costs 
bearing upon the experience of four years 
operation of the oil engines at that plant. 

The pump boat is operated with a crew 





Fig. 6. Typical Mississippi dredge equipped with a 225-hp. Diesel engine 


with Diesel fuel oil at $0.06 per gal. 

For some years there has been a daily 
average output of about four barge-loads of 
200 cu. yd. each, or 800 cu. yd. With a 
fuel and oil cost of operation segregated as 
$12.00 per day for the dredge and $8.00 a 
day for the tug boat, the power cost per 
yard for pumping is 14% c. and the power 
cost for transportation up stream 
niles with the tugboat is lc. per yd., or a 


seven 


total power cost for delivery at the shore 
station of 2'%c. per yd. of material exclusive 
of depreciation and overhead. 

To show how the oil engine contributes 
to the profits in this installation, the writer 
obtained from the secretary figures as to 
production and delivery for a three months 
period, as follows: 
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Fig. 7. Interior of the “Milly Fry,” operated by the Greenville Sand and Gravel Co., Greenville, Miss. 


March, 1928 105 barges 21,981 cu. yd. 
April, 1928 110 barges 23,077 cu. yd. 
May, 1928 97 barges 18,574 cu. yd. 


The fuel and lubricating oil consummed 
for these three months in pumping and 
transporting more than 65,000 cu. yd. was 
about $1300. The average monthly ship- 
ments were about 675 cars. The cost for 
power was therefore slightly less than 2c. 
per yd. for material delivered at the land 
plant. With the above figures on daily and 
monthly production, we can gain a further 
idea of oil engine savings by the following 
yearly statement of business and operating 
cost and net profits. 


Production and Sales 1927 
Capitalization 


$100,000 
Present book value of plant and equipment 


80,000 


Production: Annual output (yd.) 180,000 
Value of sales: Collected $161,795 
Total cost of goods sold: 

Operating expenses $67,826 


Administrative expenses . 43,000 110,826 


Annual profit (less all expenses) . $ 50,000 

It has been definitely established by the 
owner and operator of this plant, and has 
been verified by the writer as well, that the 
savings due to the oil engine compared with 
a steam operation is not less than $100 a 
day. If this were a steam outfit operating 
under the same conditions, the cost for fuel 
in such a plant would reduce the net profit 
better than $25,000 a year, or practically 
50%. This places the choice of oil engines 
in a very favorable light. In an operation 
of this size the matter of $25,000 is a con- 
sideration bearing a very important rejation 


to whether the operation is really profitable 
or not. These cost figures will apply, rela- 
tively, to the several 


operations — studied. 


Comparison With Steam Driven 
The Sand and 
dredge, ry, which 


Greenville Gravel Co. 
Milly was mentioned 
above and which is now operating below 
Greenville, Miss., offers a direct comparison 
between steam and Diesel power that shows 
the unusual savings in this size of plant 
with the use of oil engines. The figures are 
for the past year and can be considered 
average. 

The chief engineer, John Peterson, gave 
month of 
1928, as a typical month. 


me the records for the March, 
Two shifts of 
five men each, or a total crew of ten men 
for 24 hours operation are employed on this 
boat. Gravel is pumped from the bottom 
of the river, and at this particular location a 
ereat quantity of material must be pumped 
as there is practically three times as much 
sand as gravel and the sand must be wasted 
gravel being kept. 


overboard, only the 


This dredge was formerly operated with 
steam and required a double crew of 17 men, 
including firemen. The fuel cost when using 
steam was $5.85 an hour. The cost of oper- 
ation with the Diesel engine, for fuel and 
lubricating oil was found to average $1.32 
an hour, or a saving of about $4.50 an hour 
on fuel alone, or a total 
$108.00 per day of 24 hours. 
the dredge pumped 39,010 cu. yd., loading 659 


fuel saving of 


In this month 


cars of gravel. The total fuel consumption 
was 5212 gal. of 36-38 distillate oil, costing 
about 6c per gal. There was used 200 
lubricating oil which includes oil 
used on the and on the 


gal. of 
auxiliaries 
from which the oil could not be reclaimed. 
When it is remembered that the entire oper- 


pump 


ation is performed aboard the dredge and 
that this cost is for clean washed and classi- 
fied gravel, the figures on savings is quite 
significant in comparison with the previous 
experience with the steam-driven operation. 

The 


range application can be 


same record of economy and wide 


found on bucket 
or dipper dredges, clamshell dredges and 
ladder dredges as well as hydraulic dredges. 
When the hydraulic dredge digs the material 
and transports it to the point where it is 
screened and loaded, through pipe lines, 
more power is required per cu. yd. capacity 
The total 


of this power requirement, however, is less 


than in any other type of dredge. 


than for other types of dredges where the 
power for transportation by means other 
than hydraulic must be added to the power 
required for digging. It has been established 
that the plant 


material handled is much less with the hy- 


charge per cubic yard of 


draulic dredge, for figures show that for 


every dollar of first cost on these plants 
there is a larger output and a lower cost. 
For these reasons this type of dredge is 
favored wherever gravel can be recovered 
from the bed of a stream or water is avail- 


able for pit operation in the same manner. 
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Fig. 8. The “Atlanta” is an oil-engine-driven dredge operated at Tampa, Fla. 


A complete, compact unit with all machinery 
aboard the dredge is then feasible, making 
possible the transportation of the material 
through the pipe lines to the point of loading 
into the cars or to storage, and everything 


can be driven from a single oil engine unit. 


the other being where there is no head and 
the pump is simply circulating the water. 
Should the discharge line be closed up, the 
pressure will rise to a certain definite and 
predetermined value, and will remain there, 
while the water 


the 


is churned around in 
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while pumping, at a point near the pump, 
reducing the total head, the power require- 
ments will increase rapidly. This point of 
low head power requirement should be used 
instead of the normal power requirement or 
the high head point in fixing the power 
requirement for the oil engine. This pre- 
caution is necessary in order to avoid the 
chance of overloading. 

The total dynamic head against which a 
pump operates comprises the sum of the 
suction head, the velocity head, the static 
head and the friction head. The suction or 
entrance head is taken practically at 15 ft., 
and is measured by a vacuum gage near 
the pump on the suction line. The depth 
of digging has little effect on this gage, 
but it will show considerable increase in 
than for pumping reduced amounts to a high 
reading when the pump is speeded up or 
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Fig. 9. Elevation and section of the screening plant of the Meriwether Sand and Gravel Co. at Lewisville, Ark. 


Where the material is handled in this 
manner by a complete plant and delivered 
hydraulically to the storage as finished ma- 
terial, the cost with oil engines may be even 
less than 15c. per cu. yd. under a variety 
of conditions. This cost will vary little with 
the length of the pipe or with the amount 
of solids pumped. It is, of course, a total 
operating figure, including all items under 
that head, but not depreciation, overhead, etc. 


Efficiency and Power Requirements 

The principles of the gravel pump are 
practically the same as for any centrifugal 
pump, but the weight of the water, plus the 
weight of the solids must be considered. It 
is well known that, if the speed is fixed, a 
centrifugal pump has two fixed points of 
zero efficiency, one being where the head is 
so great that the pump will not deliver, and 


pump and becomes heated. This is the upper 
zero efficiency point, and at this point the 
power consumed is less than when liquid is 
being delivered. 


there is an obstruction in the suction line. 
Practically this gage indicates the height 
of the instrument above the water level and 





the resistance of the water to a normal 
TABLE I—GENERAL DATA ON DREDGING PUMPS 
Friction Equiv. length ———Hp. per foot total head* 
Solids hd. p. straight Including Including 

Size Nominal cu. yd./hr. 100 ft. pipe per At pump average excesst 
of pump g.p.m. (10% solids) pipe 90 deg. ell pulley lossest solids 
*6 in. 900 30 Fiz 18 0.625 0.722 0.86 

8 in. 1700 60 7.55 24 Bi5 1.42 1.575 
10 in. 2600 90 6.03 30 1.85 2.38 2.65 
12 in. 3800 125 5.13 40 aaa 2.87 3.19 
15 in. 6000 210 4.03 55 3.475 4.66 5.18 


*Average conditions—allow for variations here. 


{Power transmission—water pump—air compressor, etc. 
Total power must never exceed rated horsepower of engine. 


When pumping large amounts of water 
against a very low head, the maximum 
power is required, it being much greater 
head. If the operation is at a low head, say 
2 to 5 ft, or the discharge line breaks 


velocity of about 10 ft. per second through 
the suction pipe. This resistance is the 
velocity head and can usually be reckoned 
at from 1% to 2 ft. for all practical pur- 
poses. The reading on the gage is con- 














verted to feet of head by multiplying by 
1.13 which gives a result that is near enough 
correct for all practical purposes. 

The static head is the vertical distance 
between highest point in the discharge line 
and the point where the vacuum gage is 
attached to the suction line. If the pipe is 
kept running full all the way to the dis- 
charge point, the vertical distance to the 
end or discharge point can be used for this 
head after operation has begun instead of 
the distance to the highest point, because 
of the syphoning action. 

The friction head varies with the size of 
pipe and velocity of the water as well as 
with the kind of pipe used. It is also af- 
fected by bends and elbows in the pipe. The 
addition of solids to clear water increases 
the friction head to a considerable extent 
according to the class of solids being 
pumped. This increase ranges all the way 
from 10% for soft fine sand to 50% for 
rough solids, and has an average value of 
25% above the figure for clear water for 
the usual sand and gravel pumping. 

In Table I the other items of power re- 
quirements may be found and the proper 
calculation made for determining the kind 
of oil engine to be used. The column indi- 
cating the “Total Horsepower 
Average Losses” friction 
power transmission, 
pumps for water circulation, and power re- 
quired for air compressors, line-shafts, and 


Including 
gives losses in 


power absorbed by 


pala | 
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Fig. 11. The plant of the Wynne Sand and Gravel Co., at Wynne, Ark., oper- 
ated by a 120-hp. oil engine located in the small structure to the left of the plant 


tained. The power requirement at its maxi- 
mum should never exceed the rated horse- 
power of the engine, and really should be 
10 or 15% less so that the excess, plus the 
the 
would always be available to help out in 


small overload capacity of engine, 


unforeseen conditions. 


Selection of Pumping Unit for 
Dredging 
Usually the conventional type of gravel 
pump is used as shown in Fig. 13. If a 
commercial pump is used, the variation in 
diameter of the runner available with each 
size is limited, and usually they are designed 
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TABLE II 
Size of Pump Diameter of 
inches Runner, inches 
6 25 
8 30 
10 31—32 
12 39—40 
15 40—50 


Single suction pumps are exclusively used 
with inclosed runners, and are equipped with 
wear-resisting liners largely of manganese 
steel composition. In many cases in order to 
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Fig. 10. The track hopper and conveyor to the screen house at the Meriwether plant 


other auxiliaries usually found with the type 
of oil engine dredge illustrated. There is 
also an allowance for the operation of a 
cutter head which is frequently used where 
the digging is in hard material. This esti- 
mation is made on the basis of 10% solids 
and average velocity. 

The allowances have been made to cover 
the general operating conditions and are 
distributed per one foot of total head so 
that it is easy to calculate the power re- 
quirements if the total head has been ascer- 


for only one size. The variation of peri- 
pheral velocity is therefore obtained by a 
variation of the speed, and not by a change 
in the diameter of the runner. In oil engine 
plants (which are usually direct-connected) 
there is a limit to the possible variation, 
as the diameter of the runner and the revo- 
lutions per determine the head 
against which the pump will operate or 
Table II gives the 
different 
commercial sand and gravel pumps. 


minute 


deliver with efficiency. 


sizes of runners for sizes of 





avoid a costly pump of slow speed con- 
struction where the investment is not war- 
ranted, a layout similar to the dredge il- 
lustrated in Fig. 14 is used. This is where 
a speed greater than the engine is used for 
the pump, and the pump and other ma- 


chinery are driven by belts. 


Calculating Efficiencies and Heads 
We are able from the above data to find 
out the net head or water horsepower re- 


quired. For this purpose we may derive a 


mn 
~~ 
>) 


>> TABLE III--CUBIC YARDS OF 
=Y (PER CENT 
Yow Pe a 
=> s) 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
>= 6-in. 
10 13 16 18 21 23 26 29 32 
11 14 17 20 23 26 28 31 34 
12 15 19 22 25 28 30 34 38 
13 17 20 24 27 30 34 37 40 
14 18 22 25 29 33 36 40 44 
15 19 23 27 31 - 38 43 46 
8-in. 
10 23 28 32 37 42 46 51 56 
11 25 30 35 41 46 50 56 60 
iZ 28 33 39 44 50 56 61 66 
13 30 36 42 48 54 60 67 72 
14 32 39 45 52 58 64 72 78 
15 35 42 48 56 63 70 77 84 
10-in. 
10 36 43 50 58 65 72 80 86 
11] 40 47 56 64 71 80 88 92 
2 43 52 61 69 78 86 96 104 
3 47 56 66 75 84 92 103 112 
1 50 60 71 81 91 100 111 120 
15 54 64 76 87 97 108 119 128 
12-in. 
10 52 63 73 83 94 105 115 126 
11 57 69 80 92 104 115 127 138 
12 63 75 88 100 113 126 138 151 
13 68 82 95 108 123 137 149 164 
14 73 88 102 117 132 147 161 177 
15 78 94 110 125 141 157 172 190 
formula. 


Let WHP (water horsevower) equal the 
cross-sectional area of the pipe at the dis- 
charge, in square feet (A) multiplied by the 
velocity of the mixture (V), times the 
weight in the discharge pipe (W), times 
the total head (H) in feet per second, and 


divided by the figure for footpounds per 
second, (approximately 550, meaning one 
horespower). Hence, 

(1) 


AXVXWXH 





WH = 
550 

As the efficiency of dredging pumps under 
average conditions is practically 50%, the 
brake horsepower requirement will then re- 
sult from multiplying the water horsepower 
by two and the rated horsepower of the 
engine should in all cases be at least this 
much to avoid overloading. If the computed 
horsepower is less, however, than the maxi- 
mum power which the pump can absorb 
under the 
the 
formula must then be used. 


mentioned 
the 


low head conditions 


above, latter figure rather than 
The size of pump selected bears a direct 
which it must 
work. The diameter of the impeller and the 


revolutions per minute must conform to this 


ratio to the head against 


ratio, given for practical purposes in the 
formula ; 

V?=2g¢h (V = V2 gh) 
Vv 


of the runner in feet per second, 


(2) 
where is the velocity of the perinherv 
2 equals 
32.16 and h is the total dynamic head in 
feet of water. 
the runner, the pump should operate satis- 


factorily. 


If this is used in selecting 


Efficiencies should in no case be 
estimated at a value more than 50% 
under best the conditions, 
have caused the 


even 
for 
of 


Table 


such errors 


engines too 


Ill 


selection 


small for the service. will be 


found practical in arriving at the amount of 
material pumped when the velocity and _ per- 
cent of solids are considered. 

Attention has been called to the simplicity 
of the layout of the oil-engine-driven dredge. 
From the illustrations it will be noted that 
the usual equipment on the dredge proper, 
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machinery must be kept clean, adjusted and 
properly cooled and lubricated. 

The heavy-duty type of stationary engine, 
both for dredges, tug boats and land plants, 
have been more widely used in this service, 
than the higher speed and lighter marine 
engines as the latter are unnecessary and 
more costly as a rule. 


Special Requirements 


Certain special equipment and _ devices, 
which are by no means absolutely necessary, 
and which are not found on all installations, 
are, however, recommended as a result of a 
survey of several operating units using this 
type of prime mover. The owners believe 
that these additions add years of life and 
more satisfaction to the operation. The 
following are recommended: 

(1) 


sand, 


Air filters should be used. The dust, 


grit and windblown matter present 


DISCHARGE NOZZLE 
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14 15 16 17 18 19 20) 
Pipe 
34 36 39 42 44 46 49 52 
37 40 43 46 48 52 54 56 
41 44 47 50 53 56 59 60 
44 48 50 54 57 60 64 68 
47 50 54 58 62 66 69 72 
51 54 58 62 66 70 74 76 
Pipe 
60 64 69 74 79 84 88 92 
66 70 76 82 87 92 97 100 
73 78 83 88 95 100 105 112 
78 82 90 96 103 108 114 120 
84 90 97 104 110 116 123 128 
90 96 104 112 118 126 132 140 
Pipe 
94 100 108 116 123 130 137 144 
103 112 119 128 135 142 151 160 
112 122 130 138 148 156 165 172 
122 132 140 150 160 168 178 184 
131 142 151 162 172 182 193 200 
141 152 162 174 185 194 206 216 
Pipe 
136 147 157 168 179 189 200 210 
150 162 173 185 197 208 220 230 
164 177 189 200 215 227 240 252 
178 192 204 218 232 246 260 274 
191 203. 220 236 = 251 265 280 294 
205. 222 236 252 270 283 300 © 8 314 
SUCTION 
FLANGE A 
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Fig. 13. The usual type of gravel pump employed on dredges 


in addition to the engines and pumps, com- 


prise merely the engine auxiliaries as 


follows: 
Air starting equipment. 
Fuel and oil equipment, tanks, etc. 
Pump and drive for circulating cooling 
water. 
Priming and bilge pumns. 
Anchor hoists, rigging, an drive for cutter. 
Lighting and heating apparatus. 
Suitable clutch and other drives. 
Auxiliary generator. 
oil- 
engine-driven plants has not been a serious 
factor 


Cost of repair and maintenance of 


has been 
given to the design of the boat and the size 
of engine used. Operating procedure of the 
right kind, 


dredges, 


where proper attention 


such as is necessary on most 


sustained 
maximum reliability. 


assures operation and 


The engines like any 











around these plants make the use of air 
filters specially important to insure pure air, 
without dust or sand getting into the cylin- 


ders, since these impurities would cause 
excessive wear on the liners. 
(2) Oj filters for fuel and lubricating 


oil should be used to protect the engine from 
impure oil and fuel, as the necessity for 
continuous and _ uninterrupted operation, 
which is not always possible without this 
equipment, is apparent. Transfer of the oil 
and fuel through a closed system is recom- 
mended and is also often found in practice. 


(3) 


The exhaust system should be prop- 


erly installed, assuring a free access for 
cleaning the system and keeping it in the 


the 
duty of these engines calls 


best condition, since severe operating 


for absolutely 


10 FEET 


Fig. 14. Typical layout for the barge-type dredge boat powered by a Diesel 
engine and equipped with belt drives 
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COMPARISON-OIL ENGINE PURCHASED POWERS STEAM 
DEISEL FUEL OIL FUEL COST PER BRAKE HP. HR) FUEL COST PER BRAKE HP He 
RATES OF CONSUMPTION 300 DAY$-10 HRS. DAY 300 DAYS -24 HRS. DAY 
LBS PER BHP PER HOUR PRICE OF FUEL OIL PRICE OF FUEL OIL 
BUILDERS GUARANTEE \8.04¢ |\%05 | 406|407 |4.08 | 405 | 406 | 4.07 | #08 
40 645 | 740 | 968 | 29 | /2.90\/9.35 | 23.22| 2700| 30.96 
42 6.75 | 8.45 | 10./4 | 1.87 |\/252\20.25 | 24.30| 28.395 | 92.00 
45 720 | 900 |/0.80\/2.60|/4.40| 2/60 | 25.92 | 30.24 | 34.56 
W0TOR-ELECTRICITY \ PRICE OF CURRENT PER KWH\PRICE OF CURRENT PER KWH. 
pipe nod posed yy |\402\403| 404! 405) 40; | 40ze| 403 | hog 
80 992 —|27.96|\55.92\AR88\ U8 \/99.8\ 67/0 | 134.20 | 2013 | 7684 
OF .878  |26.54\5258\7802 \l053 \/3.7 \6220 | 126.40 | 1896 \2529 
90 809  \2487\4974\745/\99.98\124 |\596/ \//9.90 | /78/ |\296.8 
STEAM-COAL FUEL PRICE OF COAL PER TON PRICE OF COAL PER TON 
LBS. OF COAL PER HP He.\ 4400 \45.00 | #300 | 4700 4300 | 400 | 4600 4200 
2 12.00\15.00 | [8.00 | 2.00 £6.80 | 36.00| 4300| 50.40 
3 18.00 | 20.50| 27.00 | 31.50 4220 | 5400 | 6480 | 76.60 
4 2400 |\30.00 | 36.00\4200 5760 | 72.00 | 86.40 | 100.80 
5 30.00 | 3750 \45.00| 50.50 72.00 | 90.00 | 108.00 | 126.00 



































Table IV. Chart for estimating fuel costs both for oil-driven and 
steam-driven operations 


clean exhaust with no back-pressure. 
(4) 


under severe and long continued overload 


B Wate 77 ha > mec c e 
»ecause the engines oiten operate 


the use of pyrometers is necessary to keep a 
careful watch over the operating tempera- 
ture, lubricating temperature, etc. 

(5) 


ernor 


Accurate and quick regulating gov- 
action is because of the 
changing load conditions, and sometimes on 


necessary 


some types of engines, over-speed governors 
are required to help out in this case. 

In land plants where the water used car- 
ries a high percentage of scale-forming 
solids, it is not advisable to circulate the 
raw water as cooling water for the engines. 
In such cases, a closed cooling system circu- 
lating only treated and softened water is 
necessary for continued service and is highly 
recommended by those who have had the 


experience. Most of the best installations 
are equipped for circulating safe cooling 


water in the engines, and no trouble from 
scale is reported where this provision is 
made. 

Estimating the cost for fuel and lubri- 
cating oil and making a comparison with 
the fuel costs of other types of primary or 
purchased power is a simple problem when 
the necessary factors are known. The aver- 
age oil engine has a fuel consumption of 
from 0.4 to 0.5 lb. per brake horsepower, or 
about 
fuel. 


15 horsepower-hours per gallon of 
Table IV is attached for convenient 
estimation and comparison of the various 
types. 
Conclusions 

While only a few typical illustrations 
have been given here, there are in service 
scores of oil-engine-driven dredges, tugs, 
and land plants, using a great many differ- 
ent types and designs of these engines. In a 
great many plants with which the writer is 
familiar, the same points are evident prac- 


Among the conclusions 
are included the following: 

(1) 
engines are preferred and are in general 
use. 


tically universally. 
Heavy duty or stationary types of 


The higher speed and lighter weight 
engines have begun to appear in this service, 
however. 

(2) 
having a direct connection to the pump with 
generator for 
and magnetic 


The Diesel-electric, or a combination 


electric-driven 
the 


an auxiliary 


auxiliaries clutches, is 





Fig. 12. The oil engine at the Wynne 
plant 


units 
more generally found than belt-driven units. 


usual drive. Direct-connected are 


(3) The box or barge type of dredge 
boat, with its very marked saving and econ- 
omy of space and its simplicity of design 
and construction, is much used on rivers 
and shallow waters. 

(4) 


and plants are marked by 


The more careful designs of boats 
provisions for 
sufficient auxiliary apparatus and_ protect- 
ing devices. 

(5) 
good stationary oil-engine practice in both 


In stationary and land plants, very 





57 


design and operation is in evidence, showing 
considerable indication of vroper apprecia- 
tion of the Diesel engine in this industry. 

(6) Simplicity and fuel economy are by 
far the greater reasons for the use of oil 
engines in gravel plants. reli- 
ability is of no less importance where in 


However, 


many sections the purchased power does 


not afford the same measure of depend- 
ability. 
In the greater gravel producing zones 


where both the market and the material 
from pits are favorable and where the oper- 
ation is highly organized and profitable, a 
great movement toward electrification is tak- 
ing place, and this power is targely replacing 
steam. However, I believe that the unusual 
economy, reliability and flexibility of the 
oil-engine-driven plant, as well as its ease 
of operation is not any too widely known 
or appreciated in some sections. Gravel pro- 
ducing plants of most every type and class 
will find the oil engine a means of more 
profits and more satisfactory operation. As 
compared with purchased power, the oil 
engine can show definite and tangible sav- 
ings over and above the fixed charges and 
the cost of operation. The seasonal nature 
of the business in many sections makes the 
use of oil engines advisable due entirely to 
the necessary and fixed minimum charges 
for purchased power. In many southern sec- 
tions, the storm period of the year occurs 
during the heavy production season, and the 
electrified plants suffer interruptions almost 
daily for months at a time. In this section 
the choice of oil engines as a more reliable 
power has been often commented upon. This 
reliability, aside from any thought of other 
contribute importantly to 


economy, should 


the consideration of Deisel power, and has 
a very con- 


of the 


already affected the matter to 


siderable extent in many parts 


country. 


American Society for Testing 
Materials Issues New Index 


HE number of standards and tentative 

standards of the American Society for 
Testing Materials has increased to such a 
degree (548 in all) that a complete index 
was deemed desirable, and accordingly such 
an index has been compiled in addition to 
the individual indexes appearing in the So- 
ciety’s Book of Standards. The index will 
be a valuable aid in ascertaining whether the 
A.S.T.M. has prepared a specification or 
test covering a given material, and if so, its 
title and serial designation and where it is 
published in its latest form. The Index now 
becomes a permanent annual publication. 

The Society is desirous that this new pub- 
lication shall reach those outside who will 
find it of especial value, such as users or 
materials, and accordingly 


producers of 


copies will be furnished, without charge, 


upon receipt of a request, by R. E. Hess, 
assistant secretary, at 1315 Spruce St., Phila- 


delphia, Penn. 
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General view of the plant of the Dominion Trap Rock Co. at Bruce Mines, Ont., as seen from the site of Quarry No. 2 


Dominion Trap Rock Company’s Operation 
at Bruce Mines, Ontario 


North Shore Georgian Bay Plant Ships Largely to Great Lakes Ports 


HE CANADIAN DEPARTMENT OF 

MINES shows, on its geological map 
of the trap rock deposits on the north shore 
of Lake Huron, areas 
where trap rock or diabase is present. The 
deposits are all at the water’s edge and are 
located, to be more exact, on the north shore 
of Georgian Bay. The largest of these areas 
starts at a point about 40 miles east from 
the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie and extends 
along the coast a distance of roughly ten 
miles and at points recedes back into the 
mainland several miles. These scattered de- 
posits are not entirely bound on their south- 
ern portion by the lake front, as the central 
portion is overlaid with drift material. That 
portion of the deposit of commercial impor- 
tance is at the western end of the areas and 
near Bruce, Ont. Here are located the oper- 
ations of the Dominion Trap Rock Co., Ltd. 

The whole area is a diabase trap rock, 
although at places there are some schists. 
Scattered through the diabase are found 
stringers of quartz, some of which is highly 
mineralized, and these portions of the re- 
gion were, years ago, developed for the 
copper-gold content. Adjoining the property 
of the trap rock company is one of the old 
mills of the early mining company, and one 
of that company’s caved stopes is an inter- 
esting exhibit near the quarry. This par- 
ticular stope was so close to the No. 1 
quarry that one of the coyote-hole shots lost 
some of its effectiveness from back-firing to 
this zone. A few miles west of the quarry 
is an old smelter, one of the earliest copper 
smelting operations in America. This smelter 
has long been out of operation and only a 
crumbled pile of ruins marks the spot as one 
of historical interest. 


several scattered 


An Interesting History 
The plant of the Dominion Trap Rock 


Co., Ltd, first built by Samuel B. 
Martin and operated briefly under the name 
of Martin’s International Trap Rock Co. 
The plant was briefly described in the Sep- 
tember 17, 1914, issue of Rock Propucts. 
The preliminary stages of the crushing and 
conveying operations as described there are 
practically the same as today, although at 
the finishing end many changes have been 
made. 


was 


In 1917 the management was changed to 
the Edward Bros., of the American Sault 
Ste. Marie, and the Tabor interests of Al- 
pena, Mich. In 1927 the plant was purchased 
by Perry E. Haworth through E. P. 
Smith, who represented the Alpena own- 
ers, for the Dominion Trap Rock Co., 
Ltd., which was organized in Montreal, 
Que., and financed through the stock ex- 
change houses of Grier Investment Co. and 
Williams, Partridge and Rapley. A. A. 
MacKay of the firm Alderson, MacKay and 
Armstrong was elected president; Gordon 
Scott, of P. S. Ross and Sons, and C. B. 
Grier, vice-presidents, and Frank E. H. 
Gates, secretary-treasurer. The directors of 
the company are A. A. MacKay, Gordon 
Scott, Ernest Rossitier, of the St. Lawrence 
Paper Co., C. B. Grier, president of the 
Grier Investment Co., and J. A. Raymond, 
of Williams, Partridge and Rapley. The 
executive offices are at 921 New Birks 
3uilding, Montreal. A. A. MacKay, W. P. 
Alderson and Dr. P. Armstrong are well- 
known consulting engineers of Canada and 
are executives of several of Canada’s pro- 
ductive mines, among which are the Towaba- 
mac Exploration Co. (Aldermac mine), 
and the Amulet mine, as well as consulting 
engineers for several other mine operators. 

The old plant of the first company was 
revamped at a cost of $400,000, and the pres- 
ent value of the company’s plant and quarry 





equipment was recently appraised by the Ca- 
nadian Appraisals Co. at $700,000. During 
the present winter the reconstruction pro- 
gram will be completed at an additional cost 
of $300,000. These changes will give the 
plant a capacity of 3000 tons per 10 hours, 
whereas the present capacity is 2000 tons per 
10 hours. Owing to the extremely cold 
weather during the winter months, the ther- 
mometer registering about 30 deg. below 
zero for prolonged periods, and ice freezing 
to a depth of 40 in., the operating season is 
confined to about 200 days per year, be- 
tween May 1 and December 1. 


Makes Own Power 


All of the various units in the plant are 
driven by individual motors, power being 
supplied at 550-volts, 3-phase, 60-cycles from 
the company’s own steam-powered generat- 
ing plant. There are two 450-hp. Erie boil- 
ers equipped with Foster superheaters. The 
boilers are mechanically stoked by Jones 
“Imp” under-feed mechanical stokers. The 
boilers are in the usual Erie setting, water- 
tube, and are built for 175-lb. operating 
pressure. 


The two boilers serve, as a main source 
of power, an Erie City Iron Works, 1100- 
hp., cross-compound, Lentz, Corliss or pop- 
pet-valve engine, that is connected by a chain 
drive to a Westinghouse a.c. generator. This 
generator has the following characteristics : 
750 kv.a., 550 volts, 788 amps., 3-phase, 60- 
cycles, 200 r.p.m., 98 ex. amps., 125 ex. volt- 
age. The Westinghouse exciter is of the 
SK-DC type, 21-kw., 125-volts, 168-amps., 
and is directly connected to the a.c. gen- 
erator. 

The chain drive connecting this Lentz en- 
gine with the generator is of the Renolds 
roller type consisting of three strands of roller 
chain, with forced-feed oil lubrication, and 

















is rated at 1000 hp. It is said to be the 
largest drive of its kind in the entire Brit- 
ish Empire. The chain drive was made at 
Montreal and was installed by Walter Tur- 
ner, master mechanic and mill foreman for 
the Dominion Trap Rock Co. 

An auxiliary generator, that is used for 
loading steamers and for lights, is part of 
the power-house equipment, and consists of a 
General Electric of Canada, Ltd., a.c. gen- 
erator, type ATB, 250-kv.a., 262-amp. and 
runs at 600-r.p.m. This generator is driven 
by a single-cylinder, Erie steam engine of 
the same type driving the larger generator, 
by means of a 26-in. belt. This generator 
has for excitation, a General Electric of 
Canada, d.c. generator, type CVC, 975 r.p.m., 
9% kw. and 76-amps., belted to an outboard 
pulley on the a.c. generator by a 6-in. belt. 
This generator has a separate switchboard 
from the main board that serves the various 
departments in the plant. 

The main switchboard consists of five 
panels; panel No. 1 controls the crusher, 
and No. 1 conveyor; panel No. 2, the load- 
ing dock equipment; panel No. 3, the re- 
maining pan conveyors, screens and_ stock 
pile building equipment (high line); panel 
No. 4, the primary crusher; No. 5, the 
secondary crushers and miscellaneous equip- 
ment. 

Direct-current for the Hum-mer vibrating 
screen is supplied by a small G.E. unit, type 
TLA, form C, 2.4-kv.a., 1.2-kw., and oper- 
ates at 860 r.p.m. It is direct connected to 
3-hp., type KI induction motor. 

The power plant is housed in a separate 
building the compressors and is of 
concrete block and fabricated steel. 

The crushing plant is located on the water- 
front and the ground level of the plant is 
only a few feet above the level of the lake. 
The dock consists of four timbered bulk- 
heads or dolphins, strengthened by backing 
with rock, set parallel to the shore line, and 
lake cargo boats can draw up alongside of 
the plant for loading. 


from 
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The harbor at this point is being dredged 
to a depth of 20 ft. 6 in. through the co- 
operation of the Dominion government. The 
company has received from that source $80,- 
000 for harbor work. This work is being 
directed by W. J. Fuller, district engineer 
of the Canadian government. 


Quarry Development 


Quarry development consists of three pits, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 quarry is used for a 





Perry E. Haworth, general manager of 
the Dominion company, and Captain 
Fox of the steamer “J. E. Savage” 


standby, and the endeavor is to keep 50,000 
tons of broken rock ahead at this pit. At 
present this quarry is used as the principal 
supply of stone, while pits Nos. 2 and 3 are 
being opened up for production. Some stone 
is now being taken from pit No. 2, which is 
located 4200 ft. east of the plant; and this 
ledge will ultimately yield 1,600,000 tons of 
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trap rock. Quarry No. 3 has not been 
opened up yet, but it is by far the largest 
potential producer of the three, and will 
yield 70,000,000 tons. The development work 
previously mentioned will include building a 
standard gage spur one mile in length to this 
site and installing a compressor. 

The rock is a hard, dark-colored diabase, 
somewhat shattered, with no well-defined 
bedding planes and with a great number of 
both vertical and horizontal cracks. Owing 
to the difficulties encountered in attempting 
to drill this rock under the ordinary well- 
drilling practice, the company resorted to 
blasting by the “coyote” or “gopher-hole” 
method, and has been very successful, pro- 
ducing a large tonnage of well-broken stone 
per pound of powder. The troubles encoun- 
tered in drilling this deposit with well drills 
were mostly caused by stuck drill stems. 
There are many old, bent, drill stems lying 
around the quarry floor, shot loose by later 
blasts, that testify to these early troubles. 

In using the coyote-hole method the face 
of the quarry must, of necessity, be cleaned 
up before the tunnels for the next series of 
shots can be even started; and for that rea- 
son, either a long quarry face is necessary, 
or more than one quarry must be operated. 
Here the two-quarry method is used, quarry 
No. 1, which is within a few hundred yards 
of the plant, being used as a scource of stone, 
while coyote tunnel driving operations are in 
progress at quarry No. 2, and vice versa. 


Blasting Practice 


Quarry No. 1 is roughly 900 ft. long and 
is worked from one bench that will average 
35 ft. high. At 55- to 58-ft. centers a small 
tunnel, about 3'%4x4 ft., is driven at right 
angles to the quarry face, and on the same 
elevation as the quarry floor. These tunnels 
are driven a distance of 30 to 40 ft. in from 
the face and cross tunnels, or drifts, are then 
run both ways at right angles to the long 
axis of the main tunnel. The lengths of the 
cross tunnels are 9 to 35 ft. The tunnels are 





The crushing plant, particularly showing the two long stock- piling conveyors at the right. Note the extended portion of 
each conveyor to the right of the outward support, so built to insure easy access to the piles when the stone is to be reclaimed 
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A portion of the face of Quarry No. 1, with entrances to 
two coyote tunnels shown 


so small that it is difficult to crawl into 


them, even on hands and knees. 

For drilling in the coyote holes a Gardner- 
Denver Model 11 drill, with water attach- 
ment, is mounted on a cradle, or mounted 
on a 3%-ft. bar; and holes are drilled to a 
depth of 3 ft. Usually nine %-in. holes are 
sufficient to break the ground and_ pull 
about 4 ft. The cost per foot of tunygel is 
from $5 to $7, depending on conditions. 
Drillers are paid 59 cents per hour and 
muckers $3 per day of 8 hours, three shifts 
per 24-hour day. A 60% “Forcite” gelatine 
dynamite was used, but the company is now 
trying a 50% strength for the headings. 

To remove the muck, a track made out of 
2x4’s is built to the face, where the rock is 
loaded into small cars. The car body is an 
oid powder box mounted on small, flanged 
wheels. The cars are so small and light that 
when they are filled with muck the loader 
gives them a quick shove, and they run by 
themselves to the tunnel mouth, where an- 
other man unloads the car by simply dump- 
ing the box, and returns the car to the face 
by the same method. When the tunnels and 
powder pockets are completed a survey is 
made and a calculation as to the probable 
yardage that will be broken is secured. From 
these data % lb. of powder is loaded for 
every yard of rock that is to be broken by 
the shot. One cubic yard of this rock weighs 
2.4 tons, and-on this basis gives 3.84 tons of 
trap rock per pound of explosive. This 
amount of powder gives very good results, 
and D. H. MacKay, quarry superintendent, 
says that % lb. of powder per yard will in 
most cases give the results he wants. With 
the higher powder ratio a larger break is 
secured, as well as considerable over-break ; 
and the tendency probably will be to use the 
larger charge in most cases. 


In a recent shot at No. 2 quarry, 14,000 


lb. of powder was used and 21,000 cu. yd. or 
50,400 tons of rock was loaded from the 
shot, giving 3.6 tons of rock per pound of 
explosive. The powder used comes in 4x8- 
in. cartridges, and is supplied by the Cana- 
dian Explosives Co., Ltd. 

The calculated amount of powder is loaded, 
usually, in four places along the cross tun- 
nel, depending somewhat on local conditions ; 
and the powder pockets are connected by 
two separate lines of Cordeau-Bickford fuse. 
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Coyote tunnel ready for back-filling with the protected fuse 
in place at the left side of the hole 


pit in trains of six cars by Vulcan steam, 
coal-fired locomotives. In pulling out of 
No. 1 quarry, there is a small grade to 


overcome, while at the other quarry the 
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To protect the detonator from rupture or oN 
breakage while backfilling, the two lines are 2 2N29MECULLY CR9-—— Iz 
enclosed in small wood troughs or tubes N? 2 PAN CONVEYOR-48—-— 
made by nailing 1x2-in. strips together. The 
material used for backfilling is the broken 
stone that was removed from the tunnel dur- 848-0 GCALPING SCREEN--— - 
ing its construction, and the filling is done 
clear to the tunnel mouth. In loading the 2-N2 10 TRAYLOR Vs 
powder boxes are not broken open entirely, BULLDOG CRUSHERS < 
only the tops are removed. After the various N27 PAN CONVEYOR -48* 
pockets are loaded they are connected and 
fired with one cap, using electric exploders. C54K2G 
For drilling any “toe” shots necessary a ek 
No. 7 sinker type Gardner-Denver drill is 30 BELT CONVEYOR 
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second 30-ton crane runs on a suitable track 
the entire length of the plant. 

The primary crusher, which is set to dis- 
charge a 10-in. product, delivers to a 60-in. 
Stephens-Adamson pan conveyor of 94-ft. 
centers. This pan conveyor, known as No. 1, 
elevates the rock a vertical distance of 42 ft. 
8 in. and conveys it a horizontal distance of 
86 ft. 9 in., discharging to a grizzly of 70-lb. 
rails spaced to 3 in., 15 ft. long. This con- 
veyor is direct connected at the head shaft 
by 


Westinghouse motor. 


gear reductions to a 50-hp. slip-ring, 


A The oversize from this grizzly falls to two 
No. 9, McCully gyratory crushers, with 

A coyote shot at the quarry of the Dominion operation smooth heads, set to 3% in. To slow up the 

. velocity of the falling rock a hinged bumper 
track to the crusher is practically level. Crushing hangs in the path of the rock as it passes to 

When the new quarry is opened up, the The rock is hauled to an 84x60-in. Allis- «4. crushers. The secondary crushers are 

company expects to purchase additional Chalmers, “Superior,” jaw crusher driven driven by two 125-hp. Cini Westing- 
equipment, shovels, locomotives, cars, etc., through a countershaft by a 250-hp., 600- — pouse motors. running at 870 r.p.m., with 

| so as to secure additional tonnage. r.p.m. English Electric Co. motor. The power transmitted through 1%-in., 6-rope 
There are two compressor plants. No. 1 countershaft is belted to the motor by a 20- drive. At present the motor is belted to a 

is located at the mill and provides air for in. belt, and the countershaft connects with coyntershaft by a 16-in. belt, and the No. 9 

quarry No. 1. The second compressor is at the crusher through an Allis-Chalmers rope- crushers are rope-driven from this shaft. 

the site of No. 2 quarry. Details of these drive, 2-in. manila rope, 6 ropes. The crusher Thijs winter the drive is being changed and 

two installations are given in the following sheave runs at 94 r.p.m. The crusher is the crushers will be driven direct from the 

: condensed table: served by a 30-ton, hand-operated crane. A motors by rope drives, eliminating the 


Quarry No. 1 
300 


. 


Capacity, cu. ft. per min..... 


“Novo” 


*Vertical, gasoline-driven, 


compressor with a 11%4x5-ft. receiver. 









A view in Quarry No. 2, showing effect of a primary coyote 
shot. The auxiliary repair shop is in the left background 








Quarry No. 2 


countershaft altogether. 
The No. 9, McCully, secondary crushers, 


600 ; f 
discharge to a 48-in. pan conveyor (called 


ROME. OE ‘COMMLCSROE 5. cdeansacenseencexcasanenrenes soth Carels, Ingersoll-Rand, 

TO SiS cncccercie, Both Ingersoll-Rand, oil engine driven No. 2), with 76-ft. centers, that elevates the 
ae . V-2 _ POC-2 stone a vertical distance of 50 ft. and con- 
RN, | a TE LOTTE aR eT EME OPE ee 15x12x10% 17x19; 161%4x1344x19 nine th tebe cee ; 

aa 4x12 4x12 veys it a horizontal distance of 55 ft. 8 in. 
Starter .............................. Hand Air® The fines from the rail grizzly ahead of the 
Pressure, Ib. per sq. in........ 100 100 No. 9 McCully crushers fall by gravity 
TE -svnnsaninsihiciincibntiahaannnbiev Diesel oil Diesel oil through suitable chutes, and join the sec- 
Size air line to receiver................ 4-in. 6-1n. . Poe 
Sie ait in eo. 3 in ondary crusher discharge at the boot of this 


pan elevator. 


The abandoned stope of an early copper-gold mine adjoin- 
ing the property of the Dominion company 
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No. 2 conveyor discharges to an 84-in. by 
18-ft. with 2'4-in. 
perforations its full This scalper 
was supplied by the former Power and Min- 
ing Machinery Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and 


rotary scalping screen 


length. 


is driven by a 75-hp., 900-r.p.m., English 


Electric Co. motor through 1%-in. 


rope 





Four-yard shovel loading in No. 2 Quarry 
drive of three stfands. This motor also 
drives the pan conveyor. The fines from this 
scalper fall to a third pan conveyor. Pan 
conveyor No. 2 is driven by a 75-hp., 900- 
r.p.m., English Electric Co. motor through a 
4-strand rope drive, 114-in. rope, that con- 
nects with gear reductions at the head pulley. 








PIT ELEV 97.0 
Layout of coyote tunnels driven preparatory to a large blast in the Dominion company’s quarry 


The scalper screen is driven from the head 
pulley of this conveyor by a 3-strand rope 
drive of 1-in. rope. 

The oversize from this rotary screen falls 
to two 10-in. Traylor “Bulldog” gyratory 
crushers, the discharge of which falls to the 
No. 3 (48-in.) pan conveyor, joining the 
fines from the scalper screen. The “Bulldog” 
crushers are driven by 100-hp., squirrel-cage 
motors, 870 r.p.m., with 16-in. belts. 

No. 3 pan conveyor is the longest one in 
the plant and is built on 116-ft. centers, in- 
clined at an angle of approximately 45 deg. 
This conveyor discharges to an 84-in. by 18- 
ft. Power and Mining rotary screen with 
12 ft. of 1%-in. holes at the feed end, and 6 
ft. of 2\%-in. holes at the discharge end. 
This screen is equipped with a 10-ft. dust 
The third 
and the secondary 
screen are driven by a Canadian Westing- 
house motor, type HW, 100-hp., 870-r.p.m., 
550-volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle. A 6-rope (1%- 
in.) drive connects the motor with the head 


jacket of 1-in. mesh wire-cloth. 


or long pan conveyor 


pulley, that drives the conveyor through gear 
reductions, and the secondary screen is 
driven from this head shaft by a 5-rope 
(1-in.) drive. 
Sizing 
The 


screen 


oversize from the secondary rotary 
drops by gravity to a Hum-mer 
screen set directly under the rotary, and this 


screen serves to further clean the oversize 





No. 1 Quarry as seen from the plant 
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from smaller rock before it falls to a 30-in. 
belt conveyor that conveys the oversize to 
two pairs of 54x24-in. Superior rolls sup- 
plied by the Power and Mining Machinery 
Co. Only one of the pairs of rolls is used 
at present, driven by a 75-hp. English Elec- 
tric Co. motor running at 1200 r.p.m. This 
motor is connected with a countershaft by a 
12-in. belt. Eight 1%4-in. ropes drive the 
rolls from this countershaft. The rolls run 


One of the miniature haulage cars for 
handling muck from coyote tunnels 


and for back filling 


at 58 r.p.m., and if additional fines are de- 
sired they can receive more feed from a 
hopper under the secondary screen. The dis- 
charge from the rolls falls to the No. 3 pan 
conveyor, making a closed circuit for the 
oversize from the second rotary screen. The 
30-in. return conveyor to the rolls is driven 
direct from the shaft of the Superior rolls. 

The fines from the Hum-mer screen fall 
direct to the storage pile below. 

The secondary screen produces, besides the 
oversize, three products, a 1% to 2%-in. 
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size, a 1 to 14%-in. and a minus 1-in. size. 
The 1% to 2%-in. size falls direct to a 
22-in. belt conveyor, 159-ft. centers, running 
parallel to and 68 ft. above the ground line, 
and parallel to the long axis of the screen. 
This conveyor discharges to ground storage 
below. The second product (1 to 1%-in.) 
falls to a second 22-in. belt conveyor, that 
is below the longer belt, and parallel to it, 
| but 62 ft. above the ground. This belt has a 
j length of 81 ft., center to center, and like- 
| wise discharges to ground storage. The 
| longer of these two storage-pile building 
| conveyors is driven by a 10-hp., English 
| Electric Co. motor running at 900 r.p.m., 
| 

: 


and is belted to the head pulley of a gear 
reduction unit. 

The lower conveyor (81-ft.) is driven 
similarly by a 5-hp. Canadian Westinghouse 
motor running at 875 r.p.m. 

The minus 1-in. material from the dust 
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Elevation and foundation details for the installation of the 84x60-in. jaw crusher and the 60-in. pan conveyor at the 


Bruce Mines plant 


jacket of the secondary screen falls to a 
38-in. cross-belt conveyor that elevates the 
rock slightly, and discharges to the boot of 
a 38-in. Stephens-Adamson bucket elevator, 
serving two 78-in. by 20-ft. Traylor rotary 
screens. The two screens, the bucket eleva- 
tor and the 38-in. cross conveyor are all 
driven from a countershaft by a 60-hp. Eng- 
lish Electric Co. motor running at 720 r.p.m. 
The countershaft is belted to this motor by a 


12-in. belt. 


The two rotary screens are identical and 
placed parallel to the direction of travel of 
the 38-in. cross conveyor. The discharged 
product from the 
bucket elevator di- 
vides equally between 
the two screens by a 
suitable baffle. 

These screens are — ft 
provided with a 16-ft. 


NOTE - - 
NEW DAVE LOCATIONS ~ |—~ 
NOT YET DETEPMMED 
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Elevation showing one of the No. 9 secondary crushers, the No. 2 pan conveyor, scalping screen, and 10-in. reduction crusher 
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dust jacket of 14-in. mesh wire-cloth, and the 
main barrel is built with 34-in. perforations 
its entire length. The screens have a slope 
of 1% ft. 

The oversize (plus 34-in.) from the rotary 
screens falls direct to ground storage below. 
The minus 34- to %4-in. size falls to a 22-in. 
belt conveyor, 159-ft. centers, running paral- 
lel to and 68 ft. above the ground line, and 
at right angles to the axis of the screens. 
This belt conveyor discharges to ground 
storage below. The minus %-in. size falls 
to another 22-in. conveyor running on 81-ft. 
centers located directly below and parallel 
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Elevation through the screen house, showing relative positions of screens and chutes 


to the longer conveyor, but is 62 ft. above 5-ply belt, the 38-in. belt is 6-ply, as well as rolls and return rolls were supplied by the 
the ground line. This conveyor, too, dis- the 42-in. reclaiming belts. All the conveyor | Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. and 
charges to ground storage. These two con- are grease-lubricated by means of grease 


veyors are similar in length, width and drive cups. 


mechanism as the two described in connec- 





Compressor building at Quarry No. 2, 
with steel storage tank for Diesel oil, 
and wood tank for water 





Building at No. 1 Quarry housing the 
compressor equipment 


tion with the secondary screen. They are 
driven by 10- and 5-hp. Canadian Westing- 
house motors, respectively. 


Switchboard panels in the power plant roy : 
of the Dominion company The _ stock-pile-building conveyors from 


each set of screens are housed in a corru- 
The storage-building conveyors are all belts were supplied by the Gutta Percha and  gated-steel house, supported by steel mem- 
Rubber Co., of To- bers that rest on large concrete bases. The 
ronto. The carrier concrete base is in the form of a large pillar, 












Large roller chain drive delivering 1000 hp. from the steam The 1000-hp. silent roller chain drive at the Dominion plant 
engines to the generator. Note the forced feed oil lubri- with the cover removed. This drive is said to be one of the 
cation pumps in the left foreground largest units of its kind in the whole British Empire 
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The 750-kv.a. generator which is the 

main source of power. The sheave 

wheel is from a former line-shaft 
hook-up 


and is of sufficient size and weight to avoid 
danger of the conveyors being thrown out of 
alignment, if rock is taken from around the 
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Pan conveyor No. 2 elevating the 
discharge from secondary crushers 





Rock Products 


base in other than equal amounts. The con- 
crete bases are of such height that they are 
about on the same elevation as the top of 
the stock pile, when the pile is normally full. 
The two conveyor housings are parallel to 
each other, are 62 ft. above the ground and 





Walter Turner, master mechanic and 
mill foreman, with D. H. Mackay, 
quarry superintendent 


are 80 ft. apart. The stock pile has a total 
capacity of 36,000 tons, of which 20,000 tons 
is live storage. 

Under the stock pile and parallel to each 
of the two stock-pile-building conveyors, and 


Rock train dumping to hopper at the primary jaw crusher. The building to the 
left is the powerhouse 











Locking down at the scalping screen 
at the Bruce Mines plant 


also parallel to each other and separated by 
a distance of 80 ft., are two 7x7-ft. tunnels 
of steel and concrete construction, in which 
run 42-in. reclaiming conveyors. Crushed 
rock is fed to these belts by gates located 
about every 10 ft. along the roof of the tun- 
nels. The two conveyors are identical as to 
length, type of drive, etc. The length of each 
reclaiming belt is 325-ft. centers, and each is 
driven by a 50-hp. General Electric motor 
belted to head pulleys of a gear reduction 
unit. Each belt, as it emerges from the tun- 
nel mouth, passes over separate Merrick 





A partial view of No. 3 pan conveyor, 
which is the longest in the plant 


weightometers, so accurate weights of ma- 
terial shipped are obtained. 

Each belt discharges to a second 30-in. 
conveyor that is mounted on a boom-like 
structure, and this belt can be raised or 
lowered as desired. The second conveyor is 
really a continuation of the reclaiming belt, 
but is constructed in this manner so boats 
with high deck structures can pass under the 
loading apron. When the boat is made fast 
and is ready to receive its load, these con- 





The 60-in. pan conveyor elevating ma- 
terial from the primary jaw crusher to 
the pair of secondary crushers 


Partial view of the plant and stock 

piles as seen from the bay near the 

loading docks. Note the “A” frames 
beneath the screen house 
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Material 1-in. and finer is carried by 
this 38-in. belt conveyor from the 
screens to the 38-in. elevator 


” # 
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Barge equipped with steam drills 
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One of the pair of automatic weighers 
on the loading belt at the Dominion 
Trap Rock Co. plant 





A general view of the Dominion plant at Bruce Mines, Ont., from the site of Quarry No. 1, showing, from left to right, 
the power house, screening plant, overhead conveyors for stock-piling, and the boat-loading equipment 


Cn 





Reinforced concrete “A” frames sup- 
port the secondary screen house. Note 
the vibrating screen near the top of 
the picture, installed to complete the 
separation of oversize stone 











veyors are lowered to the desired position. 
This extension belt is driven by a chain drive 
that connects with sprockets on the head 
pulley of the reclaiming belt. 


The boats can be loaded with this equip- 
ment at the rate of 600 to 1200 tons per 
hour, the rate of loading depending on the 
size of the rock being loaded. All ‘of the 
rock the past season was shipped to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in five chartered boats, four of 
which are owned by the Valley Steamship 
Co., of Cleveland. The company, however, 
could ship to Canadian points, as the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway serves the plant. 


The boats are all of the self-unloader 


type, and four of them use the equipment 





4 —- i \f 


Vibrating screen beneath secondary 
revolving screen, with a chute for 
returning the oversize to the rolls 


invented and developed by Leathem D. 
Smith, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The fifth boat, 
the Land Merchant, uses a Sauerman scraper 
and a Webster elevator. 

The boats of this type under charter, with 
their net cargo tonnages, are: John McCart- 
ney-Kennedy, 5000 tons; S. B. Way, 5200 
tons; Valley Camp, 2600 tons; Savage, 6400 
tons, and the Land Merchant, 2400 tons. All 
of these carriers unload at the rate of from 
750 to 800 tons per hour. 

Dominion Trap Rock Co. has contracts 
for 1,800,000 tons of crushed rock to be 
shipped during the next four sea- 
sons, and as production is in- 
creased, other contracts no doubt 
will be closed, for the company 
has several under advisement at 
this time. The company employs 
100 men, all of whom live at 
Bruce, the company not having a 
boarding house or commissary. 


Shops and Personnel 

The present machine shop is of 
concrete-block construction, 40x80 
ft., and it is planned to raise the 
roof of the shop high enough to 
permit running the 
cars or shovels into 
for 


locomotives, 
the building 


repairs the winter 


during 
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Stock piles and conveyors for piling 
the crushed rock at the Bruce Mines 
plant 


months. The equipment in the shop consists 
of one engine lathe swinging 40 in. with 
22-ft. bed, one engine lathe swings 20 in. 
with a 10-ft. bed, one 2x7-ft. bed planer, 
an 8-in. power hacksaw, a combination pipe 
and bolt threading machine, grinding wheels, 
a 4-ft. radial drill press, a 20-in. vertical 
drill press, and the usual blacksmith equip- 
ment. The shop machinery is driven by a 
10-hp. General Electric motor. 

The renovated plant was designed by the 
Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing Co., 
Allentown, Penn., and was erected by the 
company under the direction of P. E. Ha- 
worth, general manager. The fabricated steel 
was supplied by Diester Construction 
Co., Toronto. 


the 


The operating officials of the Dominion 
Trap Rock Co. are: Perry E. Haworth, gen- 
eral manager; D. H. MacKay, quarry super- 
intendent and mining engineer; Walter Tur- 
ner, and foreman; 
FE. M. Haworth, in charge of pits and trans- 
portation; and C. T. Mackenzie, auditor. 


master mechanic mill 


Manufacturers Ask for Removal 
of Duty on Raw Mica 
a recent hearing before the House 


T 
fA Committee on Ways and Means, James 





The pair of loading structures at the harbor with the two 
movable loading conveyors raised to permit a ship to dock 
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F. Garneau, New York City, spoke for sev- 
eral companies interested in the manufacture 
He said about 10,000 
persons are employed in the manufacture of 
mica products, such as radio parts. The 
present minimum duty on raw mica is 4c. 
per lb., which he wanted eliminated. 


of mica products. 


Bechtel-Kaiser Rock Co. to 
Make Improvements 


ITHIN the next 30 days a $30,000 im- 
provement program will be started at 
the Bechtel-Kaiser Rock Co. plant west of 





Chute carrying oversize from vibrating 
screen to the 30-in. conveyor that 
feeds the 54x24-in. rolls 


Oroville, Calif., according to a recent an- 
nouncement of W. A. Bechtel, head of the 
The program will be completed 


45 days after it is started. 


concern. 
Speedy work is 
necessary in order to allow the crushing of 
rock ballast for the Western Pacific railroad 
tracks in the Feather river 
ballast 


canyon, it is 
stated. Crushing of will start in 
February. 

Bids for the improvement work will be 
called shortly and the program, according to 
Mr. Bechtel, will include the installation of 
a washing plant, more screening for finer 
sized crushed rock and other crushing re- 
finement features. 

The output of crushed rock this 
year will be about 300,000 tons, it 
is estimated. Last year the output 
was 400,000 tons of rock. Sale of 
commercial rock will be more of 
a_ side with the Bechtel 
plant, it was stated. The princi- 
pal object will be to crush bailast 
for the Western Pacific. 


issue 


The plant was built last year 


and was operated through the 
spring, summer and fall months. 
Ray Kennedy will again be in 
operations when the 


(Calif.) 


charge of 
plant opens.—Oroville 


Mercury-Register. 
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The main part of the new Elkhart Sand and Gravel Co. 
plant at Glenbeulah, Wis. 


OR A NUMBER OF YEARS the Mo- 

raine Gravel Co., of Plymouth, Wis., has 
owned and operated a sand and gravel plant 
at Glenbeulah, about five miles northwest of 
Plymouth. The company owned an extensive 
acreage of good quality gravel, and as the 
old plant was in need of extensive repairs, 
the company decided to build a new, modern 
plant in a slightly different location to pro- 
vide for future expansion. The new plant 
was built during the past spring and was 
placed in operation in June. And now an- 
other change marks the development of this 
plant, as notice has just been received that 
the Elkhart Sand and Gravel Co. of Elkhart 
Lake, Wis., has purchased the Moraine com- 
pany and all of its This 
which became effective the first of February, 


holdings. deai, 
will make the Elkhart company one of the 
largest producers of sand and stone in the 
The addition of this 
new property will raise the total holdings 
of the new owners to approximately 1000 
acres of gravel land. 


state of Wisconsin. 


Some new and (to the Wisconsin indus- 
try) novel ideas were embodied in the de- 
sign. The flow sheet, however, is nothing 


unusual except possibly in handling the sand. 


All Material Goes Through Primary 
Crusher 


Material as it comes from the pit runs 
heavy in stone up to 15 in. in size and in the 
proportion of 70% stone to 30% sand (aver- 
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A gasoline locomotive and side-dump cars are used in the pit. 


Chicago and North Western Ry. connection in background 


The New Glenbeulah, Wis., Plant of 
the Elkhart Sand and Gravel Co. 


Plant Opened in 1928 by the Moraine Gravel 
Co. Recently Acquired Elkhart Lake Concern 


age of last eight years’ operation). For this 
reason it was determined to pass all mate- 
rial from the pit directly into and through 
the primary crusher. This scheme has proven 





satisfactory after several months of 
operation. 


very 


A detailed description of the plant follows: 
Material in the pit is excavated by the use 





The crushing and scalping screen equipment showing the 30-in. feeder at the 


right emptying into the primary crusher. 


The secondary crusher is shown just 


behind the primary crusher, straddling the conveyor to the scalping screen 














The newly acquired plant of the Elkhart 
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Sand and Gravel Co. at Glenbeulah, Wis. 


of two shovels, one a No. 1 Thew electric 
with a 3%-yd. bucket, full swing, and the 
other a No. 2 Thew steam shovel. Both 
shovels are of standard-gage railroad type. 
Excavated material is loaded into a 6-yd. 
Western, side-dump car and hauled to the 
plant by an 8-ton Plymouth gasoline locomo- 
tive on standard-gage track. The cars dump 
directly over a bar grizzly set 12-in. centers, 





Looking down the main conveyor to- 

ward the two crushers and the scalping 

screen, with the final pit face shown 
in the distance 


into a hopper, the bottom of which is a 30-in. 
steel apron feeder with 8-in. sides. This 
feeder is driven steadily at a speed of about 
50 ft. per min. and is inclined about 18 deg. 
from the horizontal, running over 30-ft. 
centers. 


All material goes directly into a No. 6 
Telsmith gyratory crusher, set for a 4-in. 
ring size product. Crushed material, includ- 
ing sand, is carried to a 40-in. by 15-ft. 6-in. 
Smith cylindrical scalping screen by a 26-in. 
belt conveyor running 250 ft. per min. on 
53-ft. centers, 18 deg. incline. The scalping 


screen has 2%-in. perforations. Oversize 


material is returned by a 26-in. belt con- 
veyor, 49 ft. 6 in. centers, slope 19 deg. 30 





min., to a No. 4F Telsmith reduction crusher 
set for 114-in. ring size product. This ma- 
terial is then discharged directly from the 
secondary crusher on to the original belt 
conveyor running from the primary crusher 
to the scalping screen. 


Sizing, Washing and Sand Recovery 

The secondary crusher foundations strad- 
dle this belt conveyor. Material sized minus 
2'4-in. from the scalping falls directly on to 
a 26-in. belt conveyor running 250 ft. per 
min. on 141-ft. centers and 20 deg. incline 
and is carried to a “V” head chute, which 
divides the flow into two banks of scrubber 
and screen sections. 


The 8 it. 


revolving cylinders of steel with baffle and 


scrubbers are 4 ft. 6 in. by 


lifting plates. From these scrubbers the ma- 
Dull, inclined, 
conical screens and is sized and passed by 
Sand (minus 
14-in.) passing through the third Dull screen 


terial passes through three 
chutes into respective bins. 


flows into a triangular 4-way, sloped, sump 
well, from which it is taken into a No. 6C 








The 30-in. feeder from the track hop- 
per delivering to the primary crusher 


The apron feeder from the track hopper, set at an angle of 18 deg., delivers all 


of the pit material to the primary gyratory crusher. 


Note the 8-in. sides on 


the feeder to avoid spill 
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Morris sand pump and elevated against a 
26-ft. head to a drag type, sand wash box. 
The finished sand is dropped from the wash 
box into its bin and the waste water is 
passed off to the dump, located several hun- 
dred feet from the plant. 

Water is supplied by two American deep- 
well pumps, electrically driven at the rate 


of 1500 gal. per min., from a large spring- 





(Poterio! from these 3 Gravel Bins 


for Sand lump. 


loaded to cars by be/7 conveyor ) 
Flow sheet of the Glenbeulah plant of the Elkhart Sand and Gravel Co. 


of the bins, and any percentage gradation 
of coarse aggregate can be supplied by 
merely changing the gate openings. 

The sand could not be_ belt-conveyor- 
loaded, so the Morris pump elevates this ma- 
terial to a sufficient bin height for gravity 
loading to cars by chute. 


Power-Saving Features 


Saving in power installation has been ef- 
fected throughout the 
means. For instance, the primary crusher 
calls for 60 hp.; the secondary, for 40 hp.; 
the steel apron feeder, 8 hp.; one 53-ft. belt 
conveyor, 5 hp.; a total of 113 hp. This is 
handled by one 75-hp., 440-volt, 60-cycle, 
3-phase slip ring motor connected to a jack 
shaft by a silent chain drive. Jack-shaft 
connection to the four units is made by belts. 


plant by various 


The scalper and return belt to secondary 
crusher are run by sprocket-and-link, chain 
drives from the tail pulley of the long con- 
veyor. Therefore, one motor drives these 
three units in addition to both banks of 
scrubber-screen sections. This is a 30-hp. 
electric motor. 

The sand pump is directly connected to a 
20-hp. motor. The sand-wash box is driven 
by a 10-hp. motor. The loading belt is being 
temporarily driven by a belt-connected 20-hp. 
motor. 


Accessories 


The bins are of timber construction resting 
directly on natural gravel base, which de- 
creased construction costs. 


An office building, oil supply house and 
machine shop comprise the balance of the 





Silent chain drive from 75-hp. motor 
to jack shaft driving the crusher, scalp- 
ing screen and feeder 


fed well, located about 150 ft. from the main 
plant. 
Grading Output 

The markets supplied by this plant are 
now demanding several differently graded 
materials. Therefore, it was decided to try 
an innovation in the form of belt-loading 
the gravel from bins to cars. Accordingly, 
the plant bins are built with the long dimen- 
sion at right angles to the loading track, 
instead of. parallel. thereto, as in ordinary 
practice. Bin gates feed directly on to a 


26-in. belt conveyor running along the side 









































Another view of the scalping screen, with the secondary and primary crushers 
beyond, at the Glenbeulah plant 
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The two parallel banks of scrubber-screens at the recently 
acquired Glenleulah plant of Elkhart Sand and Gravel Co. 


main plant. Cars on the loading track are 
handled by an ordinary hoist and cables as 
required. 

The operation this year is rather handi- 
capped by cleaning up portions of the de- 
posit left from previous years. But when 
the main deposit is reached by the end of 
this season, the bank will be about 65 ft. 
high and of good length. 

The construction for permanent opera- 
tion of this plant involves the relocation of 
approximately 14 mile of a county highway, 
the entire expense of which must be borne 
by the company. 

Plans are under way for stock piling to 
take place probably next year. 

The plant is located on the Chicago and 
Northwestern railway and is designed for a 
25-car per 10-hour day capacity. 

The Moraine Gravel Co. was owned 
jointly by Dr. C. R. Nutt and Mrs. A. W. 
Lee, both of Plymouth. A. A. Laun is 
president of the Elkhart company and Lester 
The new plant 
was designed by Gordon F. Daggett, a civil 
engineer of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Laun is secretary-treasurer. 








Gravel loading belt along the side 


Court Holds Owner Cannot 
Move Gravel from Mort- 
gaged Property 
N A DECISION handed down recently 
at Fond Du Lac, Wis., County Judge 
A. E. Richter found that a mortgage 
holder was entitled to damages because 
the owner of the property on which the 
mortgage was taken had decreased the 
value of the premises below the face of 
the mortgage by removing gravel from 
the land. The decision was given in the 
case of D. H. Hendy vs. Jacob Krumm 
et al, which was heard in county court 
last October. In addition to the damage 
award, it contains two orders granting 
the plaintiff injunctions re- 
straining the defendants from removing 


permanent 


any more gravel and from removing the 
residence on the premises. 

Last year, Mr. Hendry, who owns the 
mortgage on the property, obtained a 
temporary injunction restraining W. R. 


The sand washing box above the sand bin 


Du Bois and Son, road contractors, from 
any gravel from the 
Krumm farm. The court found that the 
contractors had removed 3,652.5 cu. yd. 
of gravel before the injunction was served 
and 292.75 cu. yd. afterwards under a 
contract of purchase with Krumm. 

In his decision, Judge Richter held that 
the excavation for gravel has injured the 


removing more 


premises and “constitutes an irreparable 
loss.” He also found that the land had 
decreased in value and caused the plain- 
tiff a loss of security on his mortgage of 
$1000 to $1500. 


Consolidated Sand and Gravel, 
Ltd., Merges with Pav- 
ing Concern 
NNOUNCEMENT 
January 27 by John Gleeson, presi- 
of Standard Paving Ltd., that the 
directors of his company and those of 
Consolidated Sand and Gravel, Ltd., of 
Toronto, at a meeting in Ottawa recently 


was made on 


dent 


concluded negotiations for the merging of 
the two companies. It was stated that this 
will be brought about by the incorporation 
of a new company under the name of Stand; 
ard Paving and Materials, Ltd., which will 
be capitalized at $6,000,000. 

It was further stated that the transac- 
tion will involve an exchange of shares 
of the Standard Paving, Ltd., by giving 
115 shares of stock in the new company 
100 Standard Paving, Ltd., 
shares, and by giving the common share- 
the Consolidated Sand and 
Ltd., one common share in the 


for each 


holders of 
Gravel, 
new company for each two shares of their 
stock. 
pany to extend its operations by the pur- 


It is the intention of the new com- 


chase of two or possibly three other com- 
panies and the method of financing these 
The con- 
solidation was arranged through J. F. M. 
Stewart of the firm of Stewart and Scully, 
Toronto. 


purchases has been arranged. 
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Calaveras Cement Company’s Recent 
Additions and Improvements 


HE CALAVERAS CEMENT CO., 

whose plant at Calaveras, Calif., was 
described in Rock Propucts, January 22, 
1927, has now been in operation for a little 
over two years and is already finding that 
its “first suit of clothes” is beginning to feel 
tight, owing to the growth of the company 
in length and breadth and thickness, and 
that a little letting out is required in a num- 
ber of places to give that freedom of action 
that economical and efficient production re- 
quires. 

To this end there has purchased 
about 500 acres of land for a new quarry 
site on Old Gulch about five 
the mill. 


been 


miles from 
It is proposed to open this up in 
the near future and to build a railroad from 
the mill. This new site is underlaid with a 
large deposit of what is known as sugar 
limestone or granular limestone, which tests 
almost pure calcium carbonate. It is pro- 
posed to operate the new quarry in connec- 
tion with the present quarry, which is only 
about a mile from the mill. The rock from 


the new quarry will be used as a “sweetener” 


to be mixed with that from the 


quarry. 


present 


To Operate New Quarry 


In the present quarry, limestone and clay 


By James N. Hatch 
Pasadena, Calif. 


are obtained from the same quarry floor. In 
order to facilitate the production of the two 
materials in the proper proportion with the 
minimum shifting of quarry equipment, the 
company is now having a cut made through 





the hill approximately at right angles to the 
quarry face. This throughcut is planned to 
follow the division line between the high 
lime and the low lime in the ledge. When 
this is completed it will be possible to obtain 


General view of the Calaveras plant showing the enlarged storage yards and oil 
tanks in the foreground and the storage silos, which are to be duplicated, in the 
background 
















































The extended clinker storage yard with the ends of the coolers shown discharg- 
ing directly into the storage 





high lime material from one side of the cut 
and low lime material from the other, so 
that the proper mixture of limestone and 
clay for sending to the mill can be more 
easily obtained without much shifting of 
equipment. This throughcut can also be 
worked in connection with other equipment 
on the regular quarry face, so that the 
proper material in the proper sequence can 
always be kept flowing to the mill. 

So far, the work of the quarry has been 
done all on one level, a second bench will 
be cut into the hill about 50 ft. below the 
present floor and two benches worked back 
into the hill at the same time. The second 
bench will be reached by a switch from the 
railroad track which will branch off from 
the main track several hundred feet nearer 
the mill than the present switch. 


Mill Additions 

A number of additions to the facilities at 
the mill are also being made to increase ca- 
pacity. The storage for crushed rock be- 
tween the secondary crusher building and 
the raw mill, has been practically doubled 
in capacity by lengthening the crane run- 
way. This storage is now 235 ft. long with 





























The present quarry floor and the beginning of the 
through cut 


a capacity of 30,000 tons. The clinker stor- 
age, which is very similar to the crushed 
rock storage, and is located between the 
kiln building and the finish mill, and is 
served by a traveling crane, which is a dupli- 
cate of the crane over the crushed rock 
storage, has also been doubled in size, until 
it is now 213 ft. long with a capacity for 
storing clinker the equivalent of 75,000 bbl. 
of cement. 


New Cement Silos 


There is also now under construction an 
addition of four new cement storage silos 
adjoining the present four. The new ones 
are practically a duplicate of the present 
ones, being 32 ft. inside diameter and 80 ft. 
high, with star interstices. This will give 
the plant a storage capacity of 140,000 bbl. 
of cement. A new railroad side track has 
been added extending along past the silos, 
to better facilitate the loading out of cement. 

A new Bates automatic tying machine has 
just been added which ties 2500 sacks per 
hour. The sacks are fed into this machine 
flat and the machine puckers the top and 
ties the sack with plain copper wire, which 
is fed through the machine from a reel. 

The company now employs about 115 men 
at the plant, most of whom live in San 
Andraes or in the country near the plant. 
About 50% of the employes are salaried men 
and the labor conditions are most favorable 
and the labor turnover small. The output 
of the plant at the present time is about 
3600 bbl. per day. 

On of the most important contracts that 
is now being filled is the cement for the 
Pardee Dam near Lancha Plana, about ten 
miles from the plant. This dam is to form 
an impounding reservoir for the new water 
supply of the East Bay Municipal Utility 
District, to supply water to the cities of 
Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Piedmont, Em- 
eryville, Albany, San Leandro, Richmend 
and El Cerrito. This work will require 


over 600,000 bbl. of cement. 
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The guest house, known as “Kentucky House” in which 


many notable guests have been entertained 


Local Press Eulogizes the Late 
John C. Eden 


OHN CARMEN EDEN, president of the 
J Superior Portland Cement Co. of Seattle, 
Wash., who died on January 12, is paid a 
deserved tribute by the local press of his 
home city, which notes: 

“His death was one fight, the only one, he 
There were so many others, fine 
ones, that won him and his adopted home, 
Seattle, fame and wealth, and carried with 
his winning fights wealth for a legion of his 
friends and associates. 


ever lost. 


“The outstanding success in the life of 
‘Jack’ Eden was the Superior Portland Ce- 
ment Co., of Seattle, which he organized in 
1907 and of which he was president from its 
inception to the time of his death. 

‘Born in the town of Goderich, Province 
of Ontario, October 17, 1864, John Carmen 
Eden was of Irish-English parentage. Rail- 
way training in his native Canada fitted 
him for his early career. He came to Seattle 
in 1902 as traffic manager of the Great 
Northern railway. But his vision was broad- 
er. The iron and steel business had attracted 
him. 

“Leaving here in 1906, he went to Chicago 
and, within a year, became president of one 
and director in another iron and steel com- 
pany in Illinois, and president of a mines 
company in New York. 

“That eastern experience was merely equip- 
ping Mr. Eden for greater corporation or- 
He returned 
here in 1907 and organized the Superior 
Portland Cement Co. of Seattle and became 
president of this $7,000,000 corporation and 
its active manager. It made fortunes for its 
founder and for many associates. 


ganization and management. 


“The principal plant of the cement com- 
pany is at Concrete, Skagit county; it has a 
daily capacity of 6000 bbl. 

“The hand of Jack Eden came to be seen 
eventually in many enterprises which have 





gone to build up the industrial strength of 
Seattle and the state of Washington. More 
and still more friends of this capitalist and 
indefatigable industrialist were brought into 
the Eden fold and enriched thereby, while 
the whole region felt the impetus of this 
increased employment of labor and shipping 
companies ®enefited correspondingly. 

“One of his happiest achievements, as he 
often reflected, was his organization of the 
3ellingham coal mines. This meant an inter- 
locking of the cement plant operation at 
Concrete and the coal mines at Bellingham, 
for in making cement, fuel is the chief item 
of expense in roasting the rocks for their 
cement product. 

“While countless friends and many com- 
munities got the great good out of Jack 
Eden’s activities, and will continue to do so, 
they or their estates, for years to come, yet 
it was denied the founder of these blessings 
to get out of it what 
him to. 


his efforts entitled 


““He gave up his health, his life, that 
others might was the 


manner in which one sorrowing friend ap- 


live comfortably,’ 
praised this useful citizen when informed of 
Mr. Eden’s death. 

“On June 30, 1919, Mr. Eden married Caro- 
line Sewall, in Chicago. She survives him. 
Their home, a magnificent structure at The 
Highlands, Seattle, ever has been one of 
the most hospitable in the whole country 
hereabouts. 

“Mr. Eden was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. His social and recreational asso- 
ciations were found in the Rainier, Arctic, 
Union, and Minnesota and at the 
Seattle Golf Club. He was a director of 
the Portland Cement Association. 

‘Besides his wife, Caroline, Mr. Eden is 


clubs 


survived by three sisters, Mrs. John Coult- 
hurst, Bellingham; Mrs. Henry Lucas, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Mrs. George E. Clark, Bridge- 
burg, Ontario, and by a nephew, E. P. Lucas 
of Bellingham.”—Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
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February 16, 1929 


Notes on the Determination of Free 
Lime in Portland Cement 


By Harold H. Steinour and Hubert Woods 


Department of Research and Development of the Riverside Cement Co., Riverside, Calif. 


HE METHOD RECOMMENDED by 

Lerch and Bogue* for the determination 
of uncombined lime in portland cement and 
clinker consists in treating the sample, in a 
flask, with a glycerol-alcohol solution con- 
taining phenolphthalein indicator. The mix- 
ture is boiled; the lime dissolves, and is 
titrated at intervals with a standard alco- 
holic solution of ammonium acetate. When 
the pink color of the indicator fails to re- 
appear upon further boiling, the titration is 
complete. 

This method requires frequent titrations 
due to the rather moderate solubility of the 
lime. If an excess of acetate solution could 
be added initially, solution would be speeded 
up and back titration with alcoholic potas- 
sium hydroxide after a suitable period of 
boiling would complete the determination. 
Such a procedure would reduce both the 
time and the work now required. If, how- 
ever, continued boiling causes the ammo- 
nium acetate to decompose or to react with 
constituents other than the free lime, the 
method is valueless. 


The following experiments were designed 
to test these possibilities. One-gram_por- 
tions of a clinker ground to a fineness such 
that 100% passed a 200-mesh sieve were em- 
ployed. The determinations were considered 
to be complete only when an hour of boiling, 
following the final titration, failed to pro- 
duce further color. 

EXPERIMENT No. 1. Duplicate deter- 
minations were made in the usual way and 
2.70 and 2.76 cc. of standard 
acetate solution were required. 

EXPERIMENT No. 2. Two ce. of ace- 
tate solution were added initially. A_ total 
of 3.15 cc. were required. 

EXPERIMENT No. 3. Five cc. of ace- 
tate solution were added initially. Back ti- 
tration after 45 minutes, using alcoholic po- 
tassium hydroxide, showed that 4.79 cc. had 
reacted. 


EXPERIMENT No. 4. A further experi- 
ment was performed in which no clinker 
was present in the glycerol-alcohol solution 
but 5 cc. of the acetate were added. After 
45 minutes of boiling, back titration showed 
that none of it had reacted or decomposed. 

The foregoing shows that the proposed 
change in procedure is not suitable, since 
the ammonium acetate, although it does not 
decompose spontaneously during a _ reason- 


ammonium 


*Ind. and Engr. Chem., 18, 739 (1926). 





able period of boiling, does react with some 
constituent or of the clinker 
other than free or uncombined lime. Experi- 
ment No. 2 shows that this action is slow 
compared to the lime reaction and hence 
should not interfere with the determination 
as recommended by Lerch and Bogue* It is 
sufficiently great, however, to cause error 
if early titration in a check determination 
are greatly overrun for the purpose of speed- 
ing up the work. 


constituents 


If the ammonium acetate acts upon only 
one constituent other than free lime, it might 
be used for quantitative determination of 
that constituent. An investigation was start- 





Editor’s Note 
bom over a year ago the 


Riverside Cement Co. estab- 
lished a Department of Research 
and Development, having for its 
purpose, in addition to the investi- 
gation of the usual chemical and 
chemical engineering problems per- 
taining to the business of the com- 
pany, the prosecution of funda- 
mental research on the problem of 
quality of portland cement. 

This problem is being attacked 
from both physical and chemical 
standpoints. 

On the physical side there is 
being made a thorough investiga- 
tion of fine grinding in an endeavor 
to determine more accurately than 
has been done heretofore the laws 
governing reduction of size, and to 
formulate conditions under which 
optimum results are obtained. 

On the chemical side there is 
being made a study of the effect of 
chemical composition of raw mix 
on the value of the resulting ce- 
ment, and of some of the factors 
involved in the setting and harden- 
ing process. 

The personnel of the research 
staff consists of eleven men as 
follows: 

Hubert Woods, director of re- 
search. 

Dr. Harold H. Steinour, physical 
chemist. 

Howard Starke, mechanical en- 
gineer. 

Dr. William N. Lacey, associate 
professor in charge of chem- 
ical engineering, California 
Institute of Technology. 

Robert T. Knapp, instructor in 
mechanical engineering, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

Six research assistants. 











ed on this phase of the subject. It was found 
that the acetate reacted with a sample of 
tricalcium silicate but that the action was 
too slow to be of analytic value. Other com- 
pounds were not tried. 


In all of these experiments reflex con- 
densers were used to conserve the alcohol 
during boiling. The use of such condensers 
is an extension of the recommended proce- 
dure, which was early introduced at this 
laboratory, and which results in a consider- 
able saving in alcohol when, as is frequently 
the case, the determination is of several 
hours’ duration. 

The reliability of the method was estab- 
lished by running determinations on iden- 
tical samples both with and without a con- 
denser. The results were found to check as 
closely as those of duplicate determinations 
run without condensers. Furthermore, the 
small deviations were both positive and neg- 
ative, thus indicating no systematic error. 

The error most likely to result from the 
confining action of the condenser would be 
the retention in solution of ammonia liber- 
ated by the titration. Hence, to confirm the 
results of the above experiments, strong 
ammonium hydroxide was added to glycerol- 
alcohol solution containing phenolphthalein 
indicator, which immediately turned red. The 
solution was then heated under a condenser 
and in a few minutes the color had dis- 
appeared completely, although the smell of 
ammonia over the liquid was very strong 
when the condenser was removed. From 
this it is evident that any increase in the 
effective pressure of ammonia vapor result- 
ing from the use of a condenser is insuffi- 
cient to hold appreciable ammonia in solu- 
tion or to introduce error in the free lime 
determination. 


Ford Motor Company Adds to 
Rock Products Totals 


HE Ford Motor Co. added considerably 
to the country’s total output of rock 
products during 1928 through the production 
of two by-products of its River Rouge plant. 
The slag from the great blast furnaces at 
the plant totaled 283,210 tons. This was 


used largely for the production of cement 
at the company’s plant though some was used 
for aggregate and for the construction of 
roads. The cement plant turned out a total 
of 620,075 bbl. of portland cement during 
1928. 
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Changing the Properties of Portland 
Cement by Artificial Admixtures 


Long Island Experimental Plant Operating Under Kraus Patents 


N AN ARTICLE in Rock Propucts, Sep- 
tember 5, 1925, was described “the Kraus 
method of making quick-setting lime plas- 
ter,” the basis of which is the processing of 
clay and silica to put them in colloidal form. 
C. E. Kraus, of the Kraus Research Labora- 
tories, New York City, is the originator of 
the process, which at that time was directed 
more particularly toward solving the prob- 
lem of quick-setting lime plaster. In the 
course of his work, however, Mr. Kraus 
discovered that he could combine his treated 
clay and silica with limestone to form port- 
land cement clinker much more readily than 
the usual raw materials. Out of this his 
attention was subsequently directed toward 
the possibility of making a “corrective” or 
admixture which would give standard port- 
land cement some of the desirable qualities 
at present in demand, such as high early 
strength and plasticity. 

, of the great current interest in 
this subject, and the firm belief on the part 
of many cement manufacturers that an ad- 
mixture or catalyst may be found to do the 
trick, it is desirable to bring Mr. Kraus’ 
work to date. 


In view 


During the year a company has_ been 
founded known as “Kraus Process, Incor- 
porated,” to take over the Kraus patents 
for the purpose of developing the process 
commercially. The following data was fur- 
nished by J. C. Cheney, 
company : 

“We built a small demonstration plant in 
Long Island City and although it is not a 
balanced manufacturing unit, we can manu- 
facture approximately three tons per day. 


president of the 


The primary object in having this plant was 
to prove the process to be commercial and 
also to experiment and decide upon the best 
type of equipment from an economical point 
of view. 

“The process is working most satisfac- 
torily from every point of view and we are 
able to produce a material more uniform and 
at a lower cost per ton of raw materials 
than we had originally anticipated. 

“We will outline briefly the three products 
on which most of the attention has been 
centered during the past year. 

“Hydrofrax is a high temperature cement 
to be used to cast or mold ovens, furnaces, 
etc. replacing the ‘built-up’ construction 
type. It withstands disintegration under con- 
tinued high temperatures. 

“Lime Products—The product that we 
have perfected this year is our quick-setting, 
rough coat plaster which is used as the 


scratch and brown coat in all plastering 
work. As we stated before, the method of 
manufacture has been perfected and we have 
manufactured large quantities of plaster for 
different clients using their own raw mate- 
rials. In this way we have demonstrated 
to their satisfaction that a quick-setting lime 
plaster with high sand carrying capacity can 
be made by the Kraus process. 

“The process is very elastic in the quality 
as well as quantity of oxide and carbonate 
used and there is therefore a wide cost range 
possible. The manufacturing procedure is 
quite automatic so that the labor is reduced 





to a minimum. 

“Aside from retaining all the advantages 
of the old time lime putty plaster we have 
given it the quick-setting qualities which 
a present day requirement, namely, scratch 
coat must set in eight hours to enable the 
second coat to be applied the second day. 
We have not only maintained the high sand 
carrying capacity of the old lime plaster, 
but from present indications we have slightly 
increased that, so that we feel safe in stat- 
ing that our plaster on the average job will 
carry from 30% to 50% more sand. 

“Among the important characteristics of 





REPORTING OUR EXPERIMENTS ON THE “KRAUS CORRECTIVE” 
We received three sacks marked PLC-3296, 4141 and 4202. Subject to their instruction, the material 


was tested by mixing 20 parts of the “‘corrective’’ 

physical tests were made with the following results: 
Analysis 

Silica (SiO2) .......... 





Ferric oxide (Fe2Os)......... : - 

pO Es re RNR OSe eg: 
Lime (Cad) AES = RR eo EE 15.93 
Magnesia (MgO) . piaciabi enol 0.80 
Sulphur anhydride (803)... ERAS Fea 5.35 
Ignition loss ....... wiabivusghleeacecenndans?. Weal 


_ a 


with 80 parts of the finished cement. Chemical and 


LPC-4141 LPC-4202 Cement used 

19.82 24.48 21.72 

py 1.03 2.44 
18.91 24.29 6.30 
30.41 18.86 65.40 

3.69 10.21 1.80 
10.08 7.55 1.41 
17.70 15.85 0.60 


PHYSICAL TESTS WITH 80 PARTS OF THE ABOVE CEMENT AND 20 PARTS OF 
EACH “CORRECTIVE” 


Setting time Cement 
| eS eee : 1 hr. 40 min. 
Final : .....- 3 hr. 20 min. 

Minus 200-mesh ‘ 90.0% 

Specific gravity . ne iabbes 3.15 

Normal consistency = 23.0 

TENSILE STRENGTHS: 

l-day neat ...... a : 530 
2-day neat ; ; 710 
3-day neat 7 727 
7-day neat . : 742 
28-day neat .. - os 778 
1-day 3:1 sand : 200 
2-day 3:1 sand = 237 
3-day 3:1 sand ; ' 270 
7-day 3:1 sand a 355 
28-day 3:1 sand 413 
COMPRESSION STRENGTHS: 
3-day 1:3 sand : : 1433 
7-day 1:3 sand ; ; 2149 
28-day 1:3 sand : 2927 


PERMEABILITY: 


Gri ams of water forced through a 
l-in. thick 1:3 mortar in 48 hr. 
by 40 Ib. per sq. in. pressure 6.785 
(Above results are mean of six specimens. ) 


“ ” 


This mixture of either “corrective” with the ce- 
ment makes the most plastic mortar that we have 
ever tested in this laboratory. 

Note the normal consistency of each. As you 
know, this is determined by the Vicat needle and 
is the amount of water required to obtain a speci- 
fied consistency; hence the more water used to 
bring a material to this consistency, the more plas- 
tic that material is. If we take a plasticity of 100 
on our cement (N.C. 23.0), then the plasticity of 
the corrective mixture would be No. 3296-153, No. 
4141-159 and No. 4202-156. A well-known plastic 
cement on a similar rating would have a plasticity 
of 122 and our plastic 113. Note also the specific 
gravities of the mixtures compared with straight 
cement. 


This cement with these admixtures would have 
a very high sand-carrying capacity with none of the 
objectionable features of the “grease” plastics. Any 
cement made plastic by the use of cil or greases 
(stearates, etc.) are water-repellant and are very 


Plus LPC-3296 


Plus LPC-4141 
3 hr. 15 min. 1 hr. 10 min. 


Plus PLC-4202 
2 hr. 50 min. 


4 hr. 50 min. 3 hr. 50 min. 4 hr. 25 min. 
88.4% 89.4% 88.4% 
2.97 2.98 2.99 
35.3 36.5 35.8 
348 322 335 
487 403 395 
560 500 462 
585 498 488 
562 463 457 
217 217 245 
278 285 343 
292 313 335 
428 387 427 
493 487 530 
1514 1433 1672 
2627 3025 2749 
3344 3742 3500 
2.3082 1.9570 2.1282 


difficult to mix by hand. They also decrease the 
strength of the resultant concrete. 

In the above strengths you will note the neat 
strengths are all lower, as is to be expected, and 
found on all the plastic cements. However, in all 
cases the 3:1 mortar strengths are higher, although 
much more water is required in the making. This 
material is a mixture of hydrated lime, colloidal 
clay and gypsum, and has some hydraulic proper- 
ties in itself. In the permeability tests it only 
shows up fair; is better than the plastic cement 
referred to, but not as good as our diatomaceous 
earth admixture cements. 

SUMMARY—tThese admixtures make a very 
plastic cement, do not decrease the strengths, are 
easy to mix with water, have very high sand- 
carrying capacities, and tend toward a waterproof 
concrete. 

Looking over the three, I would prefer using No. 
4202, as it gives increased strengths with a re- 
tarded set. 
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this plaster is its ability to withstand the 
action of water, such as dampness. Even 


when submerged it does not disintegrate. 


This material not being hygroscopic, it ab- 
moisture. Therefore it 
will keep in storage. 


sorbs little or no 


“As the result of our demonstration work 
we have convinced several of the large lime 
manufacturers that our product is commer- 
cial and we are now negotiating licenses for 
different territories. We anticipate that it 
will only be a comparatively short time be- 
fore the product is on the market. 

“Tn your article that appeared on Septem- 
ber 5, 1925, you gave the comparison of cer- 
tain qualities of gypsum, lime and Kraus 
plaster. The results shown have been veri- 
fied and slightly improved by us in the prod- 
uct, particularly in the 
capacity. 

“Cement Corrective—We contemplate call- 
ing our new corrective or a mixture of the 
corrective with portland cement ‘Suark.’ 
This word will be made up in a special de- 
sign and registered as a trademark and pat- 
ented, and we contemplate referring to the 
product as ‘Suark cement.’ 


sand carrying 
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“We are not able to give you a long dura- 
tion test on these particular ‘correctives’ as 
tested by one of the portland cement com- 
panies, but we are sending laboratory re- 
ports, but from other tests covering 365 days 
on other cements, and we think that the ad- 
vantages that we have shown in strength 
during the first 28 days have been main- 
tained or increased through the 365 days. 

“There is one other form of deterioration. 
A cement weakens through aging. We have 
found and shown by tests that a mixture of 
our ‘corrective’ with portland cement tends 
to prevent this deterioration. We have taken 
cements that were six and nine months old 
and testing them with the addition of our 
‘corrective’ they were brought back to nearly 
their normal strength. Also the mixture in 
storage for a month does not get hard as 
does portland cement. 

“In referring to these data you will note 
that several different 
appear. 


‘corrective’ numbers 
We have found that in order to be 
most effective that we must balance the 
‘corrective’ to the individual cement that we 
are studying. The ratio of lime and clay 
in our product must be varied to balance the 
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analysis of the cement. 

“In referring to these data you will find 
in some instances 10% of our ‘corrective’ 
gives very gratifying results, while in other 
cases 20% is needed. We have found that 
20% of our ‘corrective’ on an average gives 
the best results. 

“The cement companies which are con- 
sidering the use of this process contemplate 
selling this as a complete mix in a bag under 
a special name. 

“A very extensive series of tests is being 
conducted in several of the large cement 
consuming industries. We have found the 
consumers to be in a most receptive frame 
of mind when we could offer them a ‘cor- 
rective’ to use with their cement which 
would give them the properties imparted by 
our ‘corrective.’ 

“Additional investigation and experimental 
work is being conducted by cement compa- 
nies in Japan, Sweden and Belgium.” 

The laboratory data referred to from one 
of the cement companies which has experi- 
mented with the ‘corrective,’ is shown in the 
table on the preceding page. 


Money Paid Into Employes’ Insurance Fund 
Not Deductible from Income 


Employes’ Insurance Fund Subject to Income Tax 


om THE PROCEEDINGS of Spring Can- 
yon Coal Co. v. 
ternal 


Commissioner of In- 
Revenue [Docket Nos. 23902, 
25743, Board of Appeals], the question 
to be decided was whether the taxpayer 
was entitled to deduct amounts paid by 
it into a welfare or compensation fund 
for its employes. 

The petitioner has been engaged in the 
mining of coal in Utah since 1912 and in 
1919 elected to become a self-insurer and 
made application to the State Industrial 
Commission for permission to carry on 
compensation on that basis, and the ap- 
plication was approved after a bond of 
$50,000 had been posted. 

The compensation laws of the State of 
Utah provide that all employers are re- 
quired to secure compensation to their 
employes by one of three days: (1) By 
payment to the state insurance fund; (2) 
by payment to a duly authorized insur- 
ance company, and (3) by furnishing an- 
nual proof to the commission of ability 
to pay direct. At the discretion of the 
commission a bond in this last case may 
be necessary. 

The petitioner established a compensa- 
tion insurance fund, together with two 
other coal companies, and employed one 
F. D. Brown to take charge of the ad- 


ministrative duties in connection with the 
handling of said monies. Brown 
ized a system for carrying out the pro- 
gram, keeping the funds from the three 
companies in separate and distinct ac- 
counts. This system called for a monthly 
examination of the payroll accounts of 
the coal producers, and the amount each 
was to pay to the separate funds was de- 
termined and monies thus received were 
deposited at a bank to the “Welfare 
Funds” credit and was used only for sat- 
isfying compensation and personal injury 
claims. 


organ- 


In the balance sheet of the petitioner 
for the years under consideration, the bal- 
ance remaining in the fund has been re- 
flected as an asset and a corresponding 
amount reflected as a reserve for work- 
men’s insurance and therefore not in- 
cluded in the surplus on the books of the 
petitioner, nor has said fund been claimed 
in any part by the petitioner as invested 
capital for the years in question. 

The Welfare fund, together with all 
additions, has been included by the re- 
spondent as part of the petitioner’s in- 
vested capital. After making all payments 
of compensation, together with necessary 
administrative expenses, the net additions 
made by the petitioner amounted to $30,- 





407.97 for 1920, $28,365.67 for 1921, and 
$12,130.26 for 1922. 


Claims That Amounts Constitute Trust 
Fund 


In determining the amount of net in- 
come subject to taxation for these years, 
the petitioner deducted as necessary and 
ordinary expenses the above amounts, 
and the respondent refused to allow these 
deductions in determining the deficiency 
taxes. 

The petitioner contends that the 
amounts set aside constituted a trust fund 
and that payments thereto represent ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses incurred in 
its business; that the continuing pay- 
ments to said fund being required by law 
are deductible as ordinary and necessary 
expenses in the computation of net tax- 
able income, and that it is an insurance 
company for the purpose of paying work- 
men’s compensation insurance and is en- 
titled to deduct additions to the fund, as 
a reserve required by law; in the compu- 
tation of its net taxable income. 

The respondent, on the other hand, 
contends that there is no authority under 
the revenue acts for such deductions as 
are contended for by the petitioner; that 
the amounts set aside by the petitioner 











are not “required by law to be made with- 
in the taxable year to reserve funds;” 
that the amounts sought to be deducted 
are now allowable as ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses under the provision of Sec- 
tion 234 (a) (1) of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921; and, furthermore, that the 
fund so set aside, as required by resolu- 
tion of the Industrial Commission of 
Utah, is not a trust fund and the net addi- 
tions thereto are not deductible as ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses in the com- 
putation of net taxable income. 

The respondent cited previous decisions 
on questions of deduction, among which 
were: Pan-American Hide Co., 1 B. T. A. 
1249, where here the taxpayer assumed 
certain risks itself as an insurance car- 
rier and charged to its profits amounts 
equal to the premiums that would ordi- 
narily go to the insurance company, and 
deducted those amounts in computing its 
net taxable income. The board here in 
the case did not sanction a deduction. 

In L. A. Thompson’s Scenic Railway, 
2 B. T. A. 664, owing to extreme fire 
hazard no insurance company would ac- 
cept the risk, so the taxpayer set aside, 
out of its income, amounts representing 
the premium they would have been ob- 
liged to have paid if an insurance com- 
pany had taken the business. The board 
here said in part, “The amount of the 
reserve does not constitute an ordinary 
and necessary business expense and there- 
fore is not deductible.” 


Petitioner Claims Case Is Governed by 
One Decision 


The petitioner contends, that its case 
is not controlled by the above cases but 
is controlled entirely by the decision in 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Co., 5 B. 
T. A. 464. In that case the taxpayer sub- 
mitted to its employes a proposition for 
the establishment of a pension fund, which 
was accepted by the employes and the tax- 
payers, and a fund known as “Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett and Co. Pension Fund” 
Was created. Rules and regulations were 
promulgated, governing the operation of said 
pension fund, in which it was provided that a 
committee of seven be created, consisting 
of the president and vice-president of the 
taxpayer, three directors thereof, and two 
cmployees; that each employe specified in 
those regulations should contribute to the 
said fund a sum equal to 2% of this an- 
nual salary, not exceeding $60 per an- 
humn, to be deducted quarterly from the 
Payment of such salary, and that the tax- 
Payer should contribute each quarter a 
sum equal to the aggregate payments by 
the employes during the same period. 

The taxpayer there contended that 
there was a valid trust relationship cre- 
ated between itself and its employes, and 
that it was thereafter a separate taxable 
entity, and payments made to it were de- 
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ductible in the computation of net income 
as ordinary and necessary expenses of 
carrying on its business.. The board 
there, after having concluded from the 
facts and circumstances that there was a 
valid trust, held that the payments made 
by the taxpayer to the fund were ordinary 
and necessary expenses of conducting its 
business. 

There is no evidence in the instant 
case, as there was in that case, of an 
agreement between the petitioner and its 
employes, looking toward to the estab- 
lishment of a trust fund, nor can we find 
from the act of the petitioner in estab- 
lishing the said fund that there was any 
intent to create a trust of the amount set 
aside pursuant to the order of the Indus- 
trial Commission of Utah. If a trust was 
established it must have been by the vol- 
untary action of the petitioner. The only 
thing required by the Industrial Commission 
was that a reserve be set aside. 


Find No Separation of Legal and 
Equitable Estate 


While the funds created in both Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett and Co. and the 
instant case are for the benefit of a class, 
it is important to note that here the ces- 
tui who is to benefit by the fund is un- 
known, and unidentified, and can assert 
no claim until he has been injured in 
some manner provided for in the work- 
men’s compensation act. In the Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett and Co. case, however, 
the cestui is definitely ascertained and 
identified as and when contributions are 
jointly made to the fund by the employer 
and employe. The obligation in one case 
arises upon the employe depositing a cer- 
tain amount in the fund within a given 
vear, whereas the obligation of the pe- 
titioner in the instant case to pay sums 
to its employes may never arise. 

Considering all the facts and circum- 
stances, we are of the opinion that the 
amounts in controversy were not paid to 
a trust fund and that the instant case is 
not controlled by the doctrine of Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett and Co. supra. 


The fact that the state statute permits 
it to insure its own workmen, in lieu of 
placing the risk with insurance companies 
regularly engaged in that business, does 
not convert a coal-mining business into 
an insurance business. Nor does the fact 
that it was compelled by section 3125 
of the Compiled Laws of Utah to pay a 
tax “of the same per cent as required by 
law to be paid by insurance companies 
upon their premiums” change the charac- 
ter of the petitioner’s business from coal 
mining to insurance. 

Therefore, considering the state statute in 
the light of McCoach v. Insurance Co. of 
North America, supra, and United States v. 
Boston Insurance Co., supra, we are of the 
opinion that the amounts sought to be de- 
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ducted by the petitioner are not reserve funds 
“required by law” within the meaning of the 
taxing statute. 


Increase in Tariff on Sodium 
Phosphate Discussed 

EPRESENTATIVES of both the for- 

eign and domestic sodium phosphate 
industry have concluded their testimony be- 
fore the tariff commission in the investiga- 
tion covering the cost of production. Ac- 
cordingly, the chairman of the commission, 
Thomas O. Marvin, set Monday, February 
11, for the filing of briefs. 

An increase of a quarter of a cent per 
pound on imported sodium phosphates would 
exclude the Belgian producers from the 
American markets, although they would con- 
tinue to purchase their raw materials from 
Florida, E. Hennion Courtois, Belgian pro- 
ducer, testified. Mr. Courtois was the last 
witness called by his counsel, Herbert M. 
Wallace, of New York City. Mr. Courtois 
spoke in opposition to an application of the 
Warner Chemical Co. for higher tariff in 
order to equalize the costs of production in 
this country and abroad for sodium phos- 
phates. 

The prices for phosphate rock, the base 
for manufacturing sodium phosphates, are 
the same in this country as abroad. Mr. 
Courtois declared that he used a little more 
than 50% of the American raw material. 
He declared that the cost of the rock at the 
mines has been the same since 1926, although 
there has been some increase in the cost to 
him because of ocean and inland freight 
rates. He said he paid $8.32 per metric ton 
for French Tunis rock and $10.40 for the 
Florida rock, the prices including deliveries 
at his plant. 


A ee, Pits Yield 


Prehistoric Relics 
OSSIL REMAINS tending to show man 
lived in Oklahoma thousands of years 
ago continue to be exhumed from the Hollo- 
man gravel bed, near Frederick, Okla. 

Specimens of at least 16 different animals 
and 11 articles have been uncovered there 
within the last year, says Dr. Charles N. 
Gould, director of the Oklahoma geological 
survey. 

Three extinct horses, two species of now 
extinct ground sloths, one tapir, one glypto- 
don, one peccary, or wild hog; one llama, 
one camel, two mastadons, three elephants, 
and one soft-shelled turtle have been found. 

Human implements reported taken from 
the gravel beds include seven metates, or 
grinding stones; three arrowheads, and one 
bead. The bead and two of the grinding 
stones are lost, but the other articles are 
being preserved. 

Gould points out many authorities accept 
the Frederick discoveries as pointing to the 
conclusion that man has lived in America 
much longer than previously had been: be- 
lieved —Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times. 
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Opportunities for Using Indicating and 
Recording Control Instruments in 
Our Rock Products Industries 


Part I].—The Part of Instrumentation in Industry in General 


By James R. Withrow 


Head of the Chemical Engineering Department, the Ohio State University 


HE IDEA that 

be of greater help to the rock products 
industries than it appears to have been would 
be greatly strengthened if it should develop 
to be evident that instrumentation has 
actually been a significant factor in other 
industries. 


instrumentation should 


Temperature measurement is the most 
highly developed and most widespread form 
of instrumentation. Instrumentation in one 
form or another has been a significant factor 
in the development of our rock product in- 
dustries. The use of the 
actual manufacturing operations in_ this 
group of industries is by no means general, 
however. There is no doubt of real back- 


wardness in many cases. 


instruments in 


There is also no 
doubt that instrumentation has its limitations 
in manufacture and particularly in our in- 
dustries. Installation has 
overdone in particular cases. 


taken up later. 


been 
These will be 
In the meanwhile it will be 
well to survey some results of instrumenta- 
tion in industry in general. We _ should 
thereby get a glimpse of the spirit and value 
of instrumentation as well as its achieve- 
ments. The great strides of modern indus- 
try therefore should first be taken up in 
relation to instrumentation. 


certainly 


Instrumentation in Modern Industry 

The great strides in industrial develop- 
ment of the last century were but a prelude 
to the enormous rapidity in the development 
in the first years of this century. Each dec- 
ade and even each year brings astonishing 
developments. Every one is so familiar with 
the great strides of industry nowadays that 
no one seems surprised at any development 
and few bother to inquire just what detail 
has been the key to the successful solution 
of problems or advances. We older people 
always look up when we hear the hum of a 
plane, but our children pay no more atten- 
tion than they do to a safely distant bumble 
bee, modern advances are so common and 


to be expected in their eyes. He who has 


been through his own grief in industry, and 
has hacked at his own problems, is a little 
better tuned to sympathize with the troubles 
in other plants or industries and is at any 
rate keenly interested in new developments, 
for he realizes that one can never tell when 





improvement in one industry may mean 
complete readjustment if not improvement 
in related industries. The general advance 
in industry by no means shows, however, in 


all industries alike. 


A mere mention of some of our great in- 
dustries calls to mind the extent of modern 
industrial development. 


Reference to the 
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table of summarized industries from the 
latest manufacturing census gives a partial 
picture of the magnitude of manufacturing 
industry, leaving out the well known status 
of agriculture, mining, quarrying, transpor- 
tation and the like. The great strides of 
most of these industries are well within the 


memory of all of us. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Number 


Value of of Estab- 


Industry Products lishments 
1. Wearing apparel .............. $5,499,854,690 20,830 
2. Automobile industry .-..... 4,721,000,000 1,655 
3. Iron. and) steel.........:....... 3,711,354,460 595 
4. Slaughtering and meat 

ae ee 3,050,286,291 1,269 
5. Printing and _ publishing 


and related industries... 2,482,065,950 22,725 


6. Petroleum refining .......... 2,376,656,556 359 
7. The principal lumber in- 
ES. RE eee 2,284,317,682 14,792 


MANUFACTURING 











INDUSTRIES 


(Continued) 
Number 
Value of of Estab- 
Industry Products lishments 
5 a 2,232,985,974 8,154 
9. Leather Fetes . 1,767,581,000 4,264 
10. Electrical machinery ap- 
paratus and supplies.... 1,540,002,041 1,739 
11. Railroad repair shops...... 1,332,679,079 2,363 
12. Flour, feed and _ other 
grain mill products...... 1,298,014,788 4,413 
13. Bread and other bakery 
MUNN Sa cv ccsesccceinclornions 1,268,194,507 17,684 
ICO cick ti ccssnccguieceecseace 1,255,414,112 498 
15. Wool manufacturing ...... 1,199,417,490 973 
16. Smelting and refining...... 1,067 ,124,899 71 
17. Butter, cheese and con- 
densed and evaporated 
“See eee 973,518,046 6,830 
18. Paper and wood pulp...... 971,882,320 763 
es PEPHATIOTIE Sino oiscccicnececsnvescoses 868,145,913 3,235 
a) Oe | er 809,960,213 1.987 
21. Sugar industries .............. 752,406,794 204 
22. Canning and preserving... 677,131,278 VY ey 
23. Manufacturers of nonfer- 
rous metals and alloys 
(except precious metals) 675,693,063 1,242 
24. Miscellaneous food prod- 
No reetoviitens 649,236,979 1,412 
25. Chemicals ........ Ns, Cente ree . 582,808,369 797 
26. Stoves, ranges, domestic 
heating apparatus and 
steam fittings.............. . 493,232,937 789 
27. The drug industry............ 472,494,323 2,243 
28. Paints and varnish............ 470,736,264 923 
29. Steam and electric rail- 
REIN CREB “ccrpecuciioitcnceecen 390,771,210 141 
30. Gas and coke industry..... 378,633,527 237 
31. Power laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning establish- 
MEN  gccdecteressiitartensiencaas 362,294,749 4,859 
RAR Cc aie i eRe ae 300,895,070 145 
33. Glass and mirrors. 295,959,424 310 
34. Soap industry ... 278,273,107 272 
I ee ee 237,760,741 4,210 
36. Musical instruments and 
phonographs ................ .. 231,687,000 461 
re 206,772,904 587 
38. Manufactured ice ............ 186,969,036 3,077 
39. Ship and boat building. 177,181,960 565 
40. Miscellaneous fiber and 
textile OOS. «............: 139,121,616 159 
41. Flavoring extracts........ ] 
Flavoring syrups....... ee | 94,211,934 431 
42. Rayon (primary) 88,060,000 14 
43. Clocks, watches and parts 81,789,729 128 
44. Explosives ................. 69,668,837 103 
45. Lime . sta cone 50,736,499 283 
46. Ammunition and _ related 
TINROE oscar 43,569,543 27 
47. Turpentine and rosin 42,364,413 1,007 
48. Tanning materials, dye- 
stuffs, mordants and . 
ns ill OR aE RR aE NOC 34,783,703 125 
BO, SOO ce ocean 32,458,435 289 
50. Children’s carriages and 
OY ERP eee nN 30,173,501 86 
51. Carriages, wagons, sleighs, 
sleds and materials...... 30,052,430 233 
52. Wood distillation and 
charcoal manufacture 25,283,432 106 
53. Motorcycles, bicycles and . 
ee, eR ie ae ORS 24,257,923 36 
Ua 1 nee epeeeerire ns atc oe 24,069,238 23 
55. Needles, pins, hooks and 
eyes, snap fasteners.... 18,173,574 48 
RG, WANN a5 Zee cicscesxcccarsensvian 15,179,363 20 
57. Bone black, carbon black 
and gas black:.......... 14,564,982 66 
58. Fireworks ..........0:-c:se:c-- 6,031,435 41 


Industry Without Instrumentation 


If one does not observe closely he will 
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readily get the idea that much of modern 
industry is entirely without instrumentation 
or instrumental control of any kind. These 
appearances are very deceptive, though some 
industries can be operated entirely without 
any instrumental control whatever. 

It will be evident at once, on reference to 
the table, that at least 15 or 20 of the great 
industries mentioned would probably operate 
entirely without any instrumentation what- 
ever. One would not expect instrumentation 
at all, for instance, in printing, lumber, ma- 
chinery, leather, furniture, stoves, cement, 
musical instruments, fertilizers, clocks, lime, 
turpentine, buttons, carriages, etc., motor- 
cycles, needles, fireworks and perhaps oth- 
ers. Those industries in this group which 
have to do essentially with the making of a 
single product, and have little or no varia- 
tion as to quality in any given plant (al- 
though many plants in these industries oper- 
ate with no instrumentation whatever), as in 
the making of leather, cement, glass, fertiliz- 
ers, lime and turpentine, frequently stand- 
ardize manufacture to such an extent that 
instrumentation is feasible in some plants, 
which consequently never operate without it. 

The great group of this list of doubtful 
users of instrumentation are makers of mis- 
cellaneous products. In practically every 
plant of these kinds, however, such as in 
printing, lumber, machinery, furniture, 
stoves and the like, even here, instrumenta- 
tion is utilized to a surprising extent as one 
discovers when one becomes familiar with 
the industry itself. For instance, it is quite 
common to see recording pyrometers in stove 
factories, where great care must be taken in 
getting decorative effects by proper regula- 
tion of temperature when enameled stoves 
or parts are manufactured. Similar unsus- 
pected cases arise in practically all in- 
dustries. 

Probably the great bulk of industries 
have developed, in the past, through a 
pressing demand for a product which had to 
be met and which could not await the re- 
finements or economies to be secured essen- 
tially by instrumentation. Most of us can 
remember the old steam boiler plant with 
few or no instruments. Even these could 
not be operated without a water gage and 
usually a pressure gage. Many other il- 
lustrations could be given for much still 
seems to be done without instruments, as in 
the case of most shaft, lime kilns. However 
in most cases this merely means someone 
else by good management did our instru- 
mentation, though this would not be the case 
with lime kilns. 

It even must be admitted, for instance, 
that there would be no trouble about using 
electric current without the use of measur- 
Ing instruments, provided only, however, 
that our source of current was either of 
very low voltage or made fool-proof as to 
Its strength by some one possessing the 
means of measurement of instrumentation 
before the device is turned over to us for 
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operation. Any one can buy a few dry cells, 
or otherwise rejuvenate his home radio set, 
but woe betide him if he hooks up an un- 
known source of current or hooks his vari- 
ous batteries improperly to the set without 
testing their voltage by instruments before 
the hook-up. Such a one merely courts dis- 
aster and sooner or later replaces expensive 
parts of his outfit. One lesson like this is 
usually enough. 


Instrumentation Development 


The first instruments may have been toys. 
At any rate they early became weapons. At 
first weapons of defense—they became tools 
of production in the chase, in the seige, and 
finaliy developed into machines and engi- 
neering equipment. Always the manufac- 
turing problems demanded new instrumen- 
tation. Development in industry has been so 
great that few manufacturing ventures can 
compete without that precise control which 
can result alone from instrumentation. 


The advances in machine shop practice in 
this generation are beyond belief. The in- 
struments of the modern machine shop can 
almost think. The mechanic has had his 
brains extended by instrument development 
until he does without an effort what the 
physicist of a generation ago found prac- 
tically impossible in the most precise labor- 
atory measurements. 


Rarely does a new manufacture initiate 
today without instrument control. Even the 
machine tender in the shop tests his product 
by measurement to half a ten thousandth of 
an inch in the ordinary run of much machine 
shop routine production. This is a degree 
of precision utterly beyond human vision 
without the marvelous instruments of pre- 
cision in the modern shop. 

Even the household today and the physi- 
cian are increasingly dependent on instru- 
ment measurement. Thermostat control of 
fuel in our kitchens and household heating 
is a well known household economy. This 
alone accounts for much satisfactory ad- 
vance in household comfort today. 


Instrumentation and Industry 


There is nothing more difficult than to 
put one’s finger upon the particular reasons 
for any great advance in industry. The 
writer used to amuse himself in attempting 
to place the blame for the success of high 
explosive manufacture (used by our rock 
product and other industries) upon some one 
chemical element, such as nitrogen. It is 
usually stated by chemists that nitrogen is 
the basis of all high explosives. This is not 
exactly a fact, but the great bulk of our high 
explosives are certainly nitrogen compounds. 
If we confine ourselves to the high explosives 
from coal tar and similar carbon derivatives 
—the great bulk of such high explosives—we 
see that they are carbon and hydrogen deriv- 
atives, also. The explosion of hydrocarbons 
(gasoline) in our motors give us automo- 
tive power. Air (or oxygen however, as in 
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most high explosives) 1s a vital necessity 
for chemical explosion. The oxygen in the 
case of the explosive is hooked on by the 
nitrogen, which is its function. This nitro- 
gen cannot be hooked to the glycerine or 
toluene for dynamite or T. N. T. without 
the aid of sulphur as sulphuric acid. Neither 
the nitric acid or sulphuric acid for explo- 
sive production can be made without many 
other materials and metals, such as lead, 
iron, stoneware and the like. Pinning the 
medal upon nitrogen as the key element is 
not the whole story therefore, though nitro- 
gen really is the key if there be such. 

If one should in a similar way ask him- 
self what one thing has been responsible for 
the great strides in modern industry, he 
would surely have to reply, “measurement 
and instrumentation.” Here again many 
qualifications immediately come to mind. 
When we are all through with them, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that without in- 
strumentation, few if any, of our great 
strides in modern industry could have been 
attained. Certainly our present development 
would not be maintained without instru- 
mentation. 

Herbert Hoover has frequently called 
attention to the fact that this is the age of 
engineering. Engineering enters into all 
phases of production, manufacturing and in- 
dustrial development as well as the whole 
fabric of living in our civilization. Engi- 
neering itself goes into the ultimate details 
of every question concerned with the utili- 
zation of natural phenomena and materials 
if and when necessary to guarantee per- 
formance. In doing these things minutely in 
either investigation or guaranteeing per- 
formance, the most important tool in the 
last two decades in the hands of engineering 
has been measuring, indicating, recording and 
control instruments or devices. These in- 
struments have become so highly developed 
that in the laboratory it is no great trick 
to measure within a billionth of an inch, and 
in everyday life to build a tunnel from two 
ends, or a bridge across Niagara Gorge so 
that the two portions even of the bridge 
weighing hundreds of tons may meet within 
a fraction of an inch. Obviously only by 
the use of instruments are such _ things 
possible. 

The great strides of modern ocean navi- 
gation have been made possible by indicating 
and control instruments. Both the engineer 
down in the hold, and the captain on the 
bridge have before their eyes, a series of 
indicating and control instruments, telling 
them not only the power available, but the 
speed of equipment, the directions of turn- 
ing, and other essential facts. On a war 
vessel, this whole system becomes highly 
complicated, so many more delicate and 
essential elements in high speed naval war- 
fare appear for whose success dependence 
must not be made on human workers. The 
approach of the vicinity of icebergs; the 
approach of submarines or torpedoes; the 
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approach of land, or of other vessels, are 
all told by indicating devices. 

The necessity of indicating, recording and 
control new engi- 
neering equipment is well illustrated by the 
instruments in use on high-powered auto- 
mobiles and in aviation. 


instruments in modern 


Everyone remem- 
bers the pictures of the instrument board in 
front of Lindbergh, without which it would 
have been utterly impossible for him to have 
succeeded in his achievement. 

A striking illustration of the way a mere 
instrument single-handed may enable a big 
engineering project to take not only a great 
stride forward but maybe the single neces- 
sary element of success, is the case of Lord 
Kelvin’s work for submarine telegraphy, a 
practical problem solved by instrumentation. 
The first Atlantic cable was laid about 1858, 
but scarcely had the enthusiasm awakened 
by it begun to subside when the signals grew 
more and more feeble and in a few weeks 
the cable altogether ceased to transmit mes- 
The invention of the 
known as the siphon-recorder by Lord Kel- 
vin thereupon, 


sages. instrument 


developed to register the 
electric impulses transmitted by the 
still universal use a_ standard 
instrument in submarine telegraphy. As a 
result a new cable was designed, also better 
adapted than previous kinds to bear the 
strain of laying, and in 1865 this cable had 
established permanent telegraphic commun- 


cable, 
remains in 


ication between England and America. 
Some branches of the chemical industry 
never prospered until engineers had devel- 
oped methods of temperature control and 
regulation. For instance at the beginning 
of the last century when Napoleon started 
the La Blanc soda ash industry in Europe, 
there were two general proposals the funda- 
mental chemistry of which had been devel- 
oped and were well known. One of these 
was what is known as the La Blanc process. 
The other was what is known now as the 
ammonia soda process. The La Blanc proc- 
ess was adopted and successful and the am- 
monia soda process was rejected, because 
engineers had not yet acquired skill in the 
handling of large quantities of gases without 
loss. Such ammonia 
dioxide were rather expensive. Engineers 
had also not acquired skill in the control of 
temperatures within narrow limits in manu- 
facturing processes. This latter was neces- 
sary so that the water soluble bicarbonate 
of soda would be precipitated in, and there- 
fore readily separable from, the water solu- 
tion of salts from which the bicarbonate was 
to be manufactured. To precipitate or throw 
out of solution a water soluble salt without 
changing it first into another chemical sub- 
stance is an unexpected result, which can 
sometimes be readily accomplished by a deli- 
cate control of temperature. Ability to so 


gases as and carbon 


control temperatures was unknown to the 
engineering profession of that day. 

Not until fifty years later did the Belgian 
engineer, Ernest Solvay, succeed in over- 
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coming these engineering difficulties and thus 
put to use the well known chemistry under- 
lying the ammonia soda process. In fact this 
was practically within our own time, for 
Solvay was said to have been fined a million 
dollars when the Germans captured his home 
in Brussels. He himself has only recently 
deceased. 

As a result of this automatic temperature 
control and other instrumentation, the Sol- 
vay or ammonia soda process has leaped 
ahead and surpassed the older La Blanc 
soda industry. As a matter of fact there is 
no longer a La Blanc plant remaining in this 
country. As a matter of fact also there 
would be not a single La Blanc soda ash 
plant remaining any place in the world as a 
result of the successful competition of the 
Solvay or ammonia soda process due to its 
advantages through instrumentation, were it 
not for the fact that the La 
process furnishes a byproduct, hydrochloric 
The industrial demand for this by- 
product is all that prevents the complete 


Blanc soda 


acid. 


financial failure of the whole process in the 
face of the competition from the ammonia 
soda process with superior instrumentation. 


Recent Striking Effects of Instrumenta- 
tion on Industry 

The industries of the country divide them- 
selves into two great groups with reference 
to instrumentation : 

(1) Industries using instruments, gener- 
ally very extensively, but which have in the 
past been conducted and frequently can still 
be conducted even at a profit, with practi- 
cally no instrumentation whatever. 

(2) A growing group of industries which 
never did and never can exist without in- 
strumentation, together with a group of in- 
dustries which could not today be operated 
safely and at a profit without the use of 
instrumentation. 


As an illustration of the first group, por- 
celain manufacturing was carried on for 
China (and latterly in this 
country) with no instruments whatever. The 
mass production required for porcelain in 
many uses, such as insulators, spark plugs 
and the like, have added at least this portion 
of porcelain manufacture to the group of 
industries in 


centuries in 


which instrumentation is en- 


iirely indispensable. To this group should 
be added the electrical industries, the great 
power plants of the country, the manufac- 
ture of plate glass by the continuous process, 
the manufacture of window glass by the me- 
chanical or continuous processes. In all these 
instrumentation is indispensable. 


There is also the second group of indus- 
tries rapidly growing in numbers which only 
came into existence because of the develop- 
ments in instrumentation or which were ac- 
tually held back for many years, as in the 
case of the last three just mentioned, until 
we had developed adequate instrumental con- 
trol. Outstanding members of the group 
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which could not exist without instrumenta- 
tion are: 

1. The automobile industry. 

2. The oil cracking or pressure gasoline 

industry. 

3. The rayon industry. 
It is instantly noticed that it is in these very 
industries that the most phenomenal devel- 
opment of all time has taken place. Prob- 
ably the greatest marvel of all industry in 
human history has been the tremendous de- 
velopment in two decades of the automobile 
industry until it has become 
America’s greatest industry. 


practically 
The develop- 
ment of the pressure gasoline industry is 
unbelievable. The rayon industry has sprung 
from practically nothing within 15 years, 
until it is one of the greatest industries of 
its kind, in the mere manufacture of pri- 
mary rayon, without going into the making 
of this material into garments and the like. 

A volume would not suffice to tell of 
the role of instrumentation in this great in- 
dustrial development. Space permitted men- 
tion of only an isolated case here and there. 
Even these cases could not be treated in de- 
tail. We must move on to a discussion of 
the advantages of instrumentation in indus- 
t is evident, however, that almost the 
whole of industry constitutes an example of 


try. 


the developments which result from pro- 
gressive use of instrumentation. 


Development in Gypsum 
Industry Noted 

HE gypsum manufacturing industry has 

made its greatest growth in the last dec- 
ade, according to a statement made _ public 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. Part of the text of the state- 
ment follows: 

According to current opinions of produ- 
cers, future efforts of the gypsum industry 
should be devoted to the development of 
new products for structural work. The 
products should include such items as rein- 
forced roofing and pre-cast units, stress be- 
ing laid on their desirable fireproofing and 
insulating qualities. The demand for gyp- 
sum-concrete units for use in proper places 
probably could be stimulated, particularly 
for roofs, fire walls carrying no load, fire 
One company is ready to bring 


stops, etc. . 
made ot 


out novelties such as toilet sets 
gypsum combined with other materials. 

There is opportunity for a great extension 
in the sale of gypsum for agricultural pur- 
poses not only as a fertilizer, but in smaller 
quantity as a poultry feed and possibly as a 
sanitary and disinfectant agent for use 
around poultry houses. Gypsum is a com- 
paratively cheap source of physiological cal- 
cium and sulphur, two of the elements im- 
portant for organic life, plant and animal. 

A practicable method of weatherproofing 
articles or structures made from calcined 
gypsum promises to open a large market 
for gypsum products to be used in exterior 
construction of all varieties. 











Monolith Cement Officials Pre- 
dict Good Year in the 
Southwest 


EFERRING to the large building proj- 

ects planned in the Southwest for the 
coming year, Coy Burnett pictured the 
construction outlook for 1929 as unusually 
bright at the annual banquet of the Mono- 
lith Portland Cement and Monolith Port- 
land Midwest companies recently in the 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The banquet, followed by a dance, was 
attended by 200 of the general office per- 
sonnel with their families, and representa- 
tives of the organization’s branch offices 
in the West. Mr. Burnett is president of 
the Monolith Portland Cement Co. of 
California and the Monolith Portland Mid- 
west Co., which is about to open a large 
plant near Laramie, Wyo., to serve the 
midcontinent territory. 

In view of the projects planned for 
the new year, Mr. Burnett explained that 
the Monolith organization was planning 
its 1929 production on the same _ basis 
that it was planned for 1927. Both the 
California and the Midwest concerns have 
the same officers. 

Other speakers at the banquet, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Burnett, were C. A. Low, 
vice-president and general manager; H. 
C. Gardner, head of the securities depart- 
ment; F. R. Brownell, sales executive; 
T. R. Larson, assistant to the president, 
and J. J. Calkins, secretary and treasurer. 


Progress of Highway Research 
Reviewed by Dr. A. F. Woods 


XPENDITURES in the United States 
for highway research last year prob- 
ably totaled nearly $1,000,000, declared 
Dr. A. F. Woods, director of Scientific 
Research of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in an address given before 
the Highway Research Board of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Research, National Re- 
search Council, in Washington, Decem- 
ber 13. The outlay for the year for this 
purpose by the Bureau of Public Roads 
alone, he said, was $400,000. Nearly an 
equal sum was required to support the in- 
vestigations of the state highway depart- 
ments and substantial additional outlays 
were made by the various agricultural ex- 
periment stations and colleges. As evi- 
dence that money spent for highway re- 
search in the past has been well spent, he 
said it was sufficient to point to the excel- 
lence and efficiency of modern highways. 
Doctor Woods described the progress 
of highway research from the early period 
“when the requirements of horse-drawn 
traffic were predominant, to the present 
era of heavy incessant motor vehicle traf- 
fic. Early experiments were made with 
burnt clay as a surfacing material. Sand 
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clay mixtures were tried. In 1893, or 
thereabouts, the farmer was the largest 
and indeed almost the only rural road 
user, and the commonest vehicles were 
the farmer’s buggy and wagon. The gaso- 
line motor and rubber-tire were still be- 
yond the horizon. Under such conditions, 
methods of road making adapted to traffic 
light in volume and in weight and limited 
in range sufficed. For roads for the heav- 
iest traffic the bureau then advocated the 
macadam surface, not a mere scattering 
of rocks but a rolled road of two courses, 
with much emphasis on crown and drain- 
age. 

“In the last years of the nineteeenth 
century the Bureau of Public Roads, in 
co-operation with the University of Ten- 
nessee, devised a recording instrument 
called a tractograph for the measurement 
of tractive power. Records made with 
this tractograph led to experiments that 
promised to have great importance. The 
bureau entered upon an investigation of 
the possibilities of steel roads. In 1898 it 
laid, on the outskirts of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a 500-ft. channel-bar trackway set in a 
macadam surface. This road, as the bu- 
reau reported, was laid in a street carry- 
ing a heavy volume of traffic and demon- 
strated the great value of steel in road 
construction. We might today be travel- 
ing on steel tracks had not another group 
of experimenters hit upon an idea that 
made radical changes in the character of 
vehicles and their tires. These experiment- 
ers, of course, were the pioneers in motor 
traction. 

“Intensive scientific investigation was 
started by the bureau about 1905. Each 
year thereafter it constructed one and 
sometimes more experimental roads. In 
these roads experiments were made with 
various bituminous materials applied as 
surface treatments. A little later a mixing 
method—beginning of bituminous con- 
was tried. Rapid strides were made 
in the development and standardization of 





ciete 


tests, aud the work resulted in a notable 
series of circulars entitled “Dust Preven- 
tives and Road Binders.” In 1911 the bu- 
reau began constructing its best-known 
experimental road. This is in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Connecticut avenue, beyond 
Chevy Chase Circle. Construction was 
started with bituminous macadam sec- 
tions; and continued in 1912 and 1913 with 
the building of bituminous concrete, con- 
crete, and brick sections. When this road 
was built the country had only about one 
million motor vehicles. Traffic was. still 
predominantly horse-drawn. Yet the road 
has lived to serve a constantly increasing 
traffic of automobiles and motor trucks to 
the present day. 

“For 15 years this stretch of roadway 
was carefully maintained by the bureau, 
and a record kept of every expenditure 
and of all traffic carried. It is believed 
that no other road anywhere in the world 
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exists for which there is such a parallel 
record of cost and traffic covering so long 
a time. The undertaking was followed by 
what may be termed the modern period 
of the bureau’s experimental work, in the 
course of which bridge slab tests were be- 
gun in 1912, soil pressure tests in 1915, the 
earlier wear tests in 1919, and the impact 
experiments in the same year. Analysis of 
sub-grade soils was begun in 1920 and of 
traffic surveys in 1922, and many lesser 
tests and experiments were carried out. 
This work, in common wth research work 
in general, has been of fundamental im- 
portance in the practical solution of the 
highway problem.” 


Doctor Woods urged the Highway Re- 
search Board to interest itself in the im- 
provement of roads leading directly to 
farms. He pointed out that only 300,000 
miles of the 3,000,000 miles of public rural 
roads in the United States are included in 
the main heavily traveled highways. Farm- 
ers are interested in these highways, but 
they are perhaps more interested, he be- 
lieves, in the local road mileage outside 
the main system. He said traffic carried 
by these local roads is not sufficient to 
support the types of improvement on 
which the investigations of the Highway 
Research Board have mainly been cen- 
tered. 

The board could render an exceedingly 
important service, in his opinion, by de- 
voting some time and attention to the so- 
lution of the problem of the local roads. 
The Bureau of Public Roads, he contin- 
ued, has had much success in bringing 
about co-operation among county and 
municipal authorities concerning highway 
administration in certain metropolitan 
areas. Similar coordination of the re- 
sources of rural administrative units, he 
suggested, should bring about a decided 
improvement in the efficiency and econ- 
omy of local road work, particularly if 
arrangements could be made at the same 
time for making the advice and assistance 
of State highway departments available 
to local road administration forces. 


County Prisoners to Operate 
Pennsylvania Quarry 


REENE COUNTY, Pennsylvania, may 

soon have a penal farm, according to 
plans now under consideration by the county 
commissioners, it was learned recently. 

The commissioners, it is understood, are 
considering purchasing or leasing a farm 
near Waynesburg underlaid with limestone 
in sufficient quantities to be quarried for use 
in constructing and resurfacing county high- 
ways. For the past five years there have 
been an average of from 30 to 40 prisoners 
in the jail at all times, and this number is 
considered large enough to operate a good- 
sized quarry.—Pittsburgh (Penn.) Press. 
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Quarry Operating Pointers 


A’ the Sturgeon 
Dolomite, Inc., well drills 


working on the upper bench. This bench is 
now the company’s principal source of stone. 
The quarry face it about 1800 ft. long and 
the practice is to shoot half the length of 
The track 
haulage system is laid out in the form of 
two separate loops so that loading by the 


3ay, Wis., quarry of 


are four 


this deposit at a time. quarry 


new electric shovel is not interrupted by 
the blasting or by any track-shifting opera- 
tions. Four trains of 7 cars are available 
for the one shovel so that there is no delay 


from lack of cars for the shovel to load. 





Protecting well-drill holes 


The extra labor charges for operators of 
this number of locomotives is insignificant 
when compared to the extra tonnage ob- 
tained. 

One other interesting kink was noted in 
the drilling. As the well drill squad ad- 
vanced along the upper bench with their 
drilling operations, the holes are protected 
from dirt infiltration by simply laying a 
short piece of old conveyor belt over the 
hole. The wood plugs that most operators 
use for this purpose make fine wood to take 
home, or else they are destroyed by blasting, 
but this form of protector is practically in- 
destructible and also answers the often heard 
question of the warehouse man, “What the 
H are we going to do with this old 





belting.” 





Broadcast Your Good 
Ideas 


HIS department of Rock Prod- 

ucts is specifically for the oper- 
ating man—‘“‘a_ shrinking violet” 
when it comes to making litera- 
ture. But through these columns 
we aim to initiate him into the 
ranks of writers and authors. It 
takes but a few minutes’ time, a 
pencil sketch, blueprint, or photo- 
graph to embark on this literary 
venture—and the reward, in addi- 
tion to the personal satisfaction of 
being a writer, is $5 per “hint,” 
for anything less than a column 
and proportionately for longer 
stories. We invite our operating 
men readers to join our Hints and 
Helps Contributors’ Club. Now, 
while you are awaiting the big 
spring opening is a good time to 
join.—The Editors. 











Simple Device Insures Bucket 
Elevator Clearance 


ERY often it is necessary to install a 

bucket elevator in an old plant in a very 
small space or at a location that is such that 
it is a very difficult matter to prevent the 
bucket string from striking some cross tim- 
bers. Either the obstruction must come out, 
which is often not an easy matter, or means 
must be devised to overcome the objection- 
able features. 


At Marblehead, Wis., at the Western Lime 
and Cement Co.’s spall crushing plant, a 





Device that insures bucket elevator 
clearance 





discarded pulley was lagged with old belting 
and placed so as to idle against the bucket 
line on the upcoming side of the bucket ele- 
vator, thus preventing the buckets from 
striking a cross timber below. The pulley 
must necessarily be of large diameter and 
should only be used on small, slow-moving 
installations. 


A “Gas’’ Carriage Where 
Wheels Are Scarce 


T a rock crushing plant in northwestern 

Ontario it was necessary to have easy 
means of hauling the oxygen and acetylene 
tanks to the places of use, so the master 
mechanic built a carrier the details of which 
can be seen in the accompanying picture. 





Truck for handling oxy-acetylene 
welding equipment 


The wheels are simply made of ¥-in iron 
plate with a welded strap rim and having a 
bearing consisting of a short piece of pipe 
of suitable diameter to accommodate the 
shaft on which is welded the tank support. 
This picture was taken in the repair shop 
of the Greenville Crushed Stone Co., Ltd., 
Hawk Lake, Ont. 


It should be mentioned, of course, that 
there is standard equipment made for this 
purpose—just the same as there is for many 
of the “kinks” shown on these pages. Nev- 
ertheless the home-made article is often sat- 
isfactory and can be made to incorporate 
new or original ideas. 











A Constant Temperature 
Damp Closet 
ALTON J. BLANK 


Compania de Cemento Portland “Landa” 
Puebla, Mexico 


HE accompanying photograph shows a 

damp closet that was originated by the 
writer. In using this closet 6 in. of water 
is kept in the bottom for the purpose of 
keeping the air 
saturated. 

Three shelves are 
in use for the stor- 
age of neat cement 
pats during the 
time the initial and 
final setting times 
of the cement are 
determined, and for 
the remaining pe- 
riod, constituting a 
total of 24 hours 
before the pats are 
taken out and sub- 
jected to the steam 
test. Briquettes 
made up daily on 
the average grind 
and shipments are 
stored in the 
closet for 24 hours, as are the smaller size 
cubes, cylinders, etc. 

Situated just below the bottom shelf, and 
between this shelf and the water, are four 
ordinary electric light globes which are 
operated in connection with a Brown In- 
strument Co. temperature recorder. When 
the temperature in the damp closet falls 
below 21 deg. C. the recorder automatically 
switches on the light of the four bulbs and 
the heat generated is generally sufficient to 
raise the temperature of the air in the damp 
closet to 21 deg. within a few minutes. 
When this temperature is reached the re- 
corder automatically switches off the lights. 

This type of damp closet is especially 
well adapted for storage of cement pats, 
briquettes, cubes, cylinders and the like dur- 
ing the summer months as well as during 
the winter. 

A similar arrangement is also being fitted 
up for keeping at more or less constant 
temperature the water in the briquette tanks 
by means of a Brown recorder rigged up 
in connection with a series of electric light 
bulbs arranged in rows beneath each briquette 
tank. Each tank is partially enclosed. 





also 


Improvement for Flexible 
Couplings 
CHARLES LABBE 
Death Valley Junction, Calif. 

FOR small size flexible couplings using 

leather links as the connection between 
the studs. I have found that a plain leather 
washer of the same size as the coupling is 
an improvement over a number of links 
which are usually used. 
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Improvised improvement for small 
flexible couplings 





Constant temperature damp closet 


The holes to fit the studs on both plates 
are punched in the washer the same size and 
at the same places as they would be for 
links. This single piece washer is easy to 
hold and place over the studs, is stronger 
than the links and lasts longer. Also the 
rotation can be reversed without any differ- 
ence on the leather. 


Shop Ventilation 


r the repair department of the Columbia 

Quarries Co., Krause, Ill., there is an in- 
genious device for ventilating and circulating 
the air in the machine shop. During the hot 
weather months this fan, for that is what it 
amounts to, does much to make working con- 
ditions more pleasant and agreeable. There 
is no question but that this tends to better 
workmanship and higher output per man. 
The contrivance is so simple in design and 
easy to install that there are many places 
not only in the shop but in plant as well, 


ine 


13 
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Shop ventilating kink 
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where the idea could be used to advantage. 
The “kink” is nothing more or less thana 
home-made fan blade 6 in. wide by 30 in. 
long made from No. 8 or 10 iron., The 
blade is made in two sections, the smaller 
section acting as a cap with which to bolt 
the larger section on any convenient piece of 
moving shafting. At the above plant the 
blade was attached to a small line shaft: used 
to drive the lathe and drill press and was 
running at sufficient speed to cause a rapid 
movement of air through the entire shop. 


Getting Out Stone for Canadian 
Railroad Ballast 


T the first glance at the accompanying 

picture of the screening plant of the 
Grenville Crushed Stone Co., one could well 
picture it as being very close to some large 
industrial center, judging from the wide 
sweep of well-kept roadbed in the fore- 
ground. On the contrary, it is up in a wild 





Advantage of adequate switching 
facilities to a crushed-stone rail- 
way ballast plant 


section of Canada at Hawk Lake, Ont. This 
view well illustrates the thoroughness. and 
up-to-dateness of the Canadian Pacific’s rail- 
road system, as it is forcibly brought home 
to one when switching yards like this are 
built to serve such ballast operations as the 
one referred to above. This company is bal- 
lasting its double track system from Winni- 
peg, Man., to Ft. Williams, Ont., and the 
stone from this plant is being used for this 
purpose. 
Incidentally, there is no feature of quarry 
operation more overlooked or 
transportation 


frequently 


slighted than its system. 
There is real economy in an adequate yard 
system and in properly maintained track and 
roadbed. Even the whole scheme, of trans- 
portation can often be investigated and re- 
designed. to advantage. In the case cited 


storage of ballast is avoided. 
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New Gravel Plant for Northern 
Wisconsin 
DAYFIELD COUNTY, Wis., is soon to 
have a new company which will have for 
its purpose the establishment of a commer- 
cial washed gravel plant 
located in the town of Iron River. 

Mr. Holmes, former division engineer of 
the division in which Bayfield county is lo- 
cated, will be the head of the new company 
and he will have associated with him men 
of capital who will engage in the business on 
a large scale. 

The new company has already secured 
options on property on the south side of 
Moon lake, where the plant will be estab- 
lished, and it is said the gravel bed at that 
point is large enough to keep a large plant 
in operation for a long term of years. 

The first intimation of the formation of 
this company was recently given when Mr. 
Holmes appeared before the county board at 
the annual meeting and asked that an agree- 
ment be entered into between the new com- 
pany and Bayfield county wherein the county 
agrees to sell to the new company any and 
all of its gravel which it may not need, the 
object of the agreement being to protect the 
company against the sale of gravel by the 
county. 

Bayfield county owns a fine pit at this 
point and the gravel from their pit has been 
used for graveling Highway No. 2 and 
County Trunk Highway A. The supply is 
almost inexhaustible. 

The new company will wash the gravel 
and will sell it for concrete work.—Wash- 
burn (Wis.) Times. 


which will be 


Rock Asphalt Plant to Be Built 
in Missouri 


HAT a large plant for the pulverizing 

of rock asphalt mined in the Deerfield, 
Mo., neighborhood, for use in paving, is 
to be constructed at once near Deerfield, 
and that the first of the machinery of the 
plant will be on the greund as early as 
January 15, was the announcement made 
by Thomas H. Bellrose, of Ottawa, IIl., 
who for the past three years has been 
working steadily to prove the quality of 
the rock asphalt as a paving material, and 
to secure the necessary capital to exploit it. 

Mr. Bellrose stated that all of the ma- 
chinery for the plant has been ordered; 
that it is expected that a large steam 
shovel will be on the ground by about 
January 15, and that the work of getting 
out the asphalt in large quantities will be 
commenced immediately. 

Crushers and pulverizers, and Deisel 
engines to run the machinery of the plant 
are expected to arrive about March 1, and 
it is hoped that all machinery will be in- 
stalled and adjusted in time to begin ac- 
tual production by May 1. 

The capacity of the plant, it is estimated, 
will be about 100 tons of asphalt an hour, 
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and, according to the men behind the new 
concern, it will be the cheapest good pav- 
ing material available—far cheaper than 
Kentucky asphalt. It is claimed that the 
quality of the rock asphalt as a paving 
material has been thoroughly tested, and 
that it has been found to be entirely satis- 
factory in every way. 

One test recently made was the placing 
of some of the Deerfield rock asphalt on 
sections of the concrete paving on U. S. 
Highway No. 71, Joplin to Kansas City, 
where flood waters had caused depres- 
sions. These depressions were filled with 
the asphalt, restoring a smooth surface. 
The asphalt is reported to be standing 
up well under heavy traffic. 

Mr. arriving here today, 
brought with him blueprints of the rock 
asphalt plant, in general, and spent some 
time conferring with interested local men. 


Bellrose, 


The plant will probably be located a 
short distance north of Deerfield, where 
Mr. Bellrose has for a long time been op- 
erating a sort of prospect pit, and where 
he and his associates have land under 
lease. With the coming of the necessary 
machinery, the prospect pit will be con- 
verted into a large excavation.—Il‘t. Scott 
(Kan.) Tribune. 


Hercules Portland to Start Soon 
on Construction of Los 


Angeles Mill 

OTICES in several Los Angeles papers 

state that the Hercules Portland Cement 
Co. of Philadelphia, Penn., has acquired 102 
acres of land at Torrance, Calif., near Los 
Angeles, and is preparing plans for a Pa- 
cific Coast mill to be erected on the prop- 
erty. The new plant will be built at a cost 
of $4,000,000, it is announced, and will be 
modern in every respect. The output, ac- 
cording to present plans, will be 5000 bbl. 
per day, and the plant will employ about 
400 men. Work on the first group of eight 
buildings will be started in April. The com- 
pany’s engineering department is in charge. 


Atlantic Gypsum Products Co. 
Owns Cheticamp Property 
CCORDING to a Philadelphia news- 

paper, denial has been made of reports 

in circulation recently that the United States 
Gypsum Co. of Chicago is interested in the 
gypsum quarries and plant at Cheticamp, 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. The Atlantic 
Gypsum Products Co. of Boston states that 
the quarries and development work at Cheti- 
camp are its property; that it has no connec- 
tion whatever, other than competitive, with 
the United States Gypsum Co. and that it is 
important, in view of the competitive situa- 
tion in the gypsum industry and “particularly 
in connection with current tariff complica- 
tions” that these facts be known. 
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Effect of Working Gypsum 
Mixes After Stiffening 

ALCINED GYPSUM for certain pur- 

poses, such as for use in construction, 
must have a fairly quick set when mixed 
with water. However, sufficient time must 
he allowed to permit thorough mixing of 
the material and pouring into the forms 
before it starts to set. It has been gen- 
erally accepted that the gypsum is useless 
if set has started before it is in place, in- 
asmuch as little strength can be expected 
from the gypsum when worked through 
the set. Preceding the set a stiffening of 
the calcined gypsum putty occurs, and 
the question arose as to whether the ma- 
terial could be used after the stiffening of 
the putty had started. Some tests have 
been made to determine for what period 
the putty can be worked without mate- 
rially reducing the strength of the set 
gypsum. 

A large batch of calcined gypsum was 
mixed with sufficient water to bring it to 
standard consistency, and 3x6-in. cylinders 
were cast two minutes after mixing, and 
at one-minute intervals thereafter until the 
paste was too stiff to be forced into the 
mold, even by using considerable pres- 


sure. A typical set of results follows: 
. : Compressive 
Time after adding water strength 
; Lb./in.? 
2 minutes........ 1070 
3 minutes.... 1060 
4 minutes.... 1100 
5 minutes... 1070 
6 minutes... p 910 
7 minutes.. 710 


The material for the specimens at six 
and seven minutes had to be pressed into 
the mold. Similar results have been ob- 
tained using retarded mixes with longer 
time intervals between the casting of the 
specimens and using mixes containing 
various proportions of wood chips. It 
seems evident, therefore, that no weaken- 
ing of the set gypsum occurs when the 
paste may be molded or formed without 
exerting undue pressure.—Technical News 
Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 








The Development of the Shale 
Planer 

OME interesting cost figures are given in 

connection with the operation of shale plan- 
ers in the October, 1928, issue of the Journal 
of the American Ceramic Society, Volume II, 
No. 10. Forrest Tefft discusses the develop- 
ment of the shale planer from the first ma- 
chine built by J. M. Powell, 14 years ago, 
to the latest and largest types. Actual oper- 
ating costs and advantages are cited. At one 
plant 450 tons of shale was cut from a 26-ft. 
bank in nine hours. An actual power cost 


from other records where 56,810,000 brick 
were produced showed an electric power cost 
of 1.4 cents per ton of shale. No other sys- 
tem yet devised could quarry, load and crush 
shale at such a low power cost and have, as 
well, the additional advantage of absolutely 
uniform mixtures. 
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Forecasts by the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
soards, of the railways, which constitute one of the 
most accurate authorities on business 
forecasts, predict a 2.7% increase in port- 
land cement shipments ; 2.3% in lime and 
plaster; and a 3.9% increase in gravel, 
sand and stone shipments for the first quarter of 1929 
over the same period of 1928. It will be remembered 
that in the early part of 1928 construction was rather 
slow in picking up, but that the year ended in almost 
a construction boom; due presumably to psychological 


Auspicious 
Opening 


reasons—a hesitation to start new construction in a 





presidential election year—and a very rainy spring. 
This year nearly everyone believed that the late start- 
ing of construction last year, and its impetus at the end 
of the year, would carry over a big volume of construc- 
tion for the first six months of 1929. Reports for the 
month of January show an actual decrease in volume 
of construction as compared with January, 1928, of 
about 4%. This is not at all discouraging because of 
the very severe weather conditions which have pre- 
vailed throughout the northern half of the country 
since the first of January. All the prophets continue to 
predict a big construction year. 


At the very time hundreds of engineers and technical 
experts were meeting in Detroit as the American Con- 
crete Institute—to still further perfect 


Irony in the design and construction of concrete 
Concrete —the Chicago newspapers came out 
Improvement with the results of a core-drill survey 


of city pavements laid during the past 
few years. Quoting the Chicago Tribune of February 
13: A summary of the report of the core tests is as 
follows: 58% of the cores showed the pavement to be 
thinner than specified in the contracts. The average 
difference between the contracted thickness and the ac- 
tual pavement was 0.846 of an inch. Some 41% of the 
cores showed that the paving was deficient in strength, 
the average deficiency being 37%. Thirty-six paving 
jobs were covered by the investigation, two cores being 
taken from each job. Forty-four were of pavements 
with concrete bases and asphalt tops. Of these, 33 
cores showed an average shortage of 15% in thickness. 
Of 28 solid concrete samples, 13 had an average short- 
age in thickness of 10%. 

To engineers and laboratory workers, who have ex- 
pended millions of dollars in experiments and research 
to increase the strength of concrete used in pavements 
a small per cent, such facts as brought out in Chicago 
shed an ironical light on “water-cement ratio,” “grading 
of aggregate,” “crushed stone vs. gravel aggregate,” 





etc., etc. While we are gradually eliminating the un- 
knowns of materials and the human factors of work- 
manship, mismanagement and dishonest or incompetent 
municipal government and politics-playing contractors 
present human factors which affect the quality of con- 
crete far more than all the factors studied and “re- 
searched” by scientific men. Our only hope is that men 
who love truth and honesty as do engineers may have 
an opportunity some time to control politics as well as 
materials and workmanship. 


The rock products industry has opened fire on the 
Sherman anti-trust law. At the suggestion of its retir- 
ing president, Otho M. Graves, the 
The Sherman National Crushed Stone Association 
Anti-Trust will begin the first organized attack of 
Law rock products producers, that has come 
to our notice, for a repeal or change in 
the anti-trust laws to permit greater freedom of co- 
operation between competitors. Just what changes in 
the law are desired was not made clear at the recent 
convention, out of which this move has come. It would 
seem, however, from the general drift of conversation 
and comment, that what is desired is the legalizing of 
pools, division of territory and price agreement—al- 
ways, of course, in such a way as to place the public 
welfare uppermost in consideration. 

It is interesting that at the same convention, Dr. 
Hugh Baker, of the trade association department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, spoke in 
such a way that one may logically draw the conclusion 
from his remarks that even under the present anti-trust 
laws, as now interpreted by the courts, an organized 
industry may do practically everything that is economi- 
cally sound to better its condition. 

In other words, the point of the debate which has 
thus been opened, and will probably continue with 
growing intensity, is not merely whether the Sherman 
law obstructs what should be legitimate agreements 
between competitors, but whether such agreements as 
pooling of output, division of territory and price-fixing 
are really sound economic principles. In spite of much 
chat is said to the contrary the fact remains that indus- 
tries and individuals have prospered mightily in this 
country under the Sherman anti-trust law; and there 
is very good reason to believe that the economic princi- 
ples it attempts to define are among the soundest ones 
in our whole business structure. Of course, the law 
may be much clarified in its definition of these princi- 
ples, in the light of modern business practice and ex- 
perience; but everything goes to prove that the under- 
lying principles themselves are sound. 
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Asked Dividend Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend 
Allentown P. C. 1st 6's” 2-14-29 90 Lehigh P. C. pfd.*....... ans QalSoe9 109% 110 14% qu. Apr. 1 
Alpha P. C. new com. 2-11-29 54 56 75c qu. Apr. 15 Lyman- Riches Ist 6’s, 1932" 1-25-29 99 100 
Alpha P. C. pfd.? 2-11-29 116 1.75 Mar. 15 Lyman-Richey 1st 6’s, 19351... 1-25-29 98 99% 
American Aggregates com. 2-14-29 50 52 75c¢ qu. Dec. 1 Marblehead Lime Ist 7’s"4.......... 2- 8-29 es feeeteutees 
Amer. Aggregate 6’s, bonds 2-14-29 113 113% Marbleh’d Lime 54’s, notes™.. 2- 8-29 aoe 
American Brick Co 1-31-29 18% 25c qu. Feb. 1 Material Service Corp. 2-13-29 39 39% 
American Brick Co. pfd. 1-14-29 89 94 50c¢ qu. Feb. 1 ee ey Oe rn 2-11-29 ‘|. ne re 
Am. L. & S. 1st 7’s” 2-14-29 190 101 Missouri P. C. 2-13-29 53% 54% 50c qu. Feb. 1 
American Silica Corp. 614’s 2-14-29 96 100 Monolith Midwest?®.................... 2- 7-29 8 10 
Arundel Corp. new com. 2-11-29 4) 34 41 50c qu. Jan. 2 Monolith P. C. com.?................. 2- 7-29 16 164% 8% ann. Jan. 2 
Atlantic Gyp. Prod. (1st 6’s Monolith P. C. pfd.® 2- 7-29 83% 9% 
& 10 sh. com.) 2-14-29 80 Monolith P. C. units® 2- 7-29 33% 35% 
Atlas P. C. com. 2-11-29 53 55 50¢ qu. Dec. 1 National Cem. (Can.) Ist 7’s*.. 2- 9-29 99 101 
Atlas P. C. pfd. 2-11-29 50 60 66%c qu. Jan. 2 National Gypsum A com. 2-12-29 16 19 
Beaver P. C. 1st 7’s”° Si 2- 8-29 99 100 National Gypsum pfd.* 2-12-29 52 56 134% qu. Apr. 1 
Bessemer L. & C. Class A‘ 2- 8-29 36 3634 + 75c qu. Feb. 1 Nazareth Cem. com...... 2. 3-29 27 30 75c qu. Apr. 1 
Bessemer L. & C. 1st 614’s4 2- 8-29 99% 100% Nazareth Cem. pfd...... 2- 8-29 102 105 
Bloomington Limestone 6’s2® 2-14-29 92 Newaygo P. C. 1st 6%4’s™” 2-14-29 102 Sapuent 
Boston S. & G. new com."® 2-11-29 18 21 New Eng. Lime Ist 6’s™ 2- 8-29 98 100 
Boston S. & G. new 7% pfd.4*.. 2-11-29 50 52 N. Y. Trap Rock Ist 6’s 2-13-29 100% 
Canada Cem. com.43_..... 2-11-29 28! 30) North Amer. Cem. Ist 6%’s 2-13-29 75% 
Canada Cem. pfd.4* 2-11-29 9R 9834 1.62%c qu. Dec. 31 North Amer. Cem. com. 2-14-29 10 14 
Canada Cement 5%’s 2- &-29 101 102 North Amer. Cem. 7% pfd. 2-14-29 30 1.75 qu. Aug. 1 
Canada Cr. St. Corp. Ist 61%4’s.  2- 8-29 96 99 North Amer. Cem. units 2-14-29 35 
Canada Gyp. & Alabastine 2-11-29 88! 90 75c Jan. 2 North Shore Mat. 1st 5’s™* 2-14-29 9814 Serer 
Certainteed Prod. com. 2-13-29 233 2334 $1 qu. Oct. 1 Northwestern States P. C.** 2- 8-29 195 205 
Certainteed Prod. pfd. 2-11-29 6 70 1.75 qu. Jan. 1 Pac. Coast Cem. 6’s, A 2. 7-29 95 9614 
Cleveland Stone new st’k 2-13-29 63 75 50c qu.. 25¢ ex Pacific P. C. com. 2. 8-29 28 31 
Mar. 1 Pacific . P. C. pfd... 2- 8-29 80 84 1.62% qu. Jan. 5 
Columbia S. & G. pfd.............. 1-25-29 9334 95 Pacific P. C. 6's 2. 7-29 98 99%/ 
Consol. Cement Ist 6%4’s, A‘? 2-14-29 93 96 Peerless Egyp’n P. C. com.” 2-11-29 2 3 
Consol. Cement 614% notes 2-14-29 91 95 Peerless Egyp’n P. C. pid.*t 2-11-29 85 90 14% qu. July 1 
Consol. Cement pfd. 2-14-29 50 60 Penn-Dixie Cem. 1st 6’s™ 2-13-29 96 97%, 
Consol. S. & G. com. Penn-Dixie Cem. pfd.* 2-13-29 90 91 1.75 qu. Mar. 15 
(Canada) 2-11-29 17 18 Penn-Dixie Cem. com. 2-13-29 223 23 50c qu. July 1 
Consol. S & G. pfd. " - Penn. Glass Sand Corp. 
(Canada) 9-49:39 95 97 134% qu. Nov. 15 Ist 6’s. 1952 2. 6-29 103 10414 
Consumers Rock & Gravel, Penn. Glass same pfd. 2- 6-29 112 . ne 
_ Ist Mtg. 6's, 194818 2- 8-29 98 99%: Petoskey P. ( 2-11-29 9M 10 1%4% au. 
Coosa P.C. Ist 6's” 2-14-29 50) 55 Riverside P. C. . com. 2- 8-29 20 : 
Conlay Cem. Mfg. 1st 6’s* 2-11-29 90 Riverside P. C. 1st pfd. 2- 8-29 95 97 1.50 Aug. 1 
Coplay Cem. Mfg. com.‘ 2-11-29 15 Riverside FP. C.. A. 2. 8-29 21 31%c cum. part. 
Coplay Cem. Mfg. pfd.*° 2-11-29 = h3 i‘ Aug. 1 
Dewey P. C. 6’s® 2-14-29 99 103 Riverside P. C. B. 2- 8-29 1 . 
Dolese & Shepard? 2-12-29 120 124 $2 qu. Jan. 1 Gandusky Cem. 243.39 260 300 $2 qu. Jan. 1 & 
Edison P. C. com.” 2- 6-29 50c vais $4 extra 
Edison P. C. pfd.® 2- 6-29 1 Santa Cruz P. C. bonds 2- 7-29 105% ; 6% annual 
Fdison P. C. honds™® 2. 6-29 75 ; Santa Cruz P. C. com. Fs F289 89 90 $1 qu. Jan. 1 & 
Giant P. C. com. 2. & 29 40) 45 $2 ex. Dec. 24 
Giant P. C. pfd. 2. 8-29 40) 43 3u%% Nee. 15 Schumacher Wallboard com. 2- 8-29 14% 16% 50c May 15 
Ideal Cement, new com. 2-13-29 80 84 75c qu. Jan. 2 & Schumacher Wallboard pfd. 2-8-29 23 243% 
50c ex. Dec. 22 Southwestern P. C. units 2- 8-29 270 eee 
Tdeal Cement 5’s, 1943 2- 9-29 110 112 Superior P. C., A®® 2- 8-29 46% 48 27%4c mo. Dec. 1 
Tndiana Limestone 6’s 2-13-29 901% 9114 Superior P. C., B** 2- 8-29 32% 34 
Tnternational Cem. com. .. 2-13-29 93 94 $1 qu. Dec. 28 Trinity Ce. units™ es 2- 8-29 156 165 
International Cem. bonds 5’s 2-13-29 1135% 115 Semi-ann. int. pay- Trinity P. C. com.‘ 2- 8-29 50 58 
able June 15 U. S. Gypsum com. 2-13-29 63 64 2% qu. Mar. 31 
Tron City S. & G. bonds 6’s* 2- 9-29 95 99 U.S. Gypsum pt. paid 2-13-29 48 49 
Kelley Is. L. & T. new st’k 2-13-29 484 59 62%c qu. & 50c U.S. Gypsum pfd. 2-13-29 128 134% qu. Mar. 31 
ex. Jan. 2 Universal G. & L. com..*............ 2-14-29 50c ” 
Ky. Cons. Stone Co. com.*8....... 2- 7-29 13 13% : Universal G. & L. pfd.3............. 2-14-29 10 144% Feb. 15 
Ky. Cons. St. com. kebnadeed Universal'G. & L., V.T.C......... 2-14-29 No market 
aust torte &...........-.....:... 9. 9-30 13 13 Tniversal G. & L. 1st 6’s*......... 2-14-29 50 6 
Ky. Cons. Stone 614’s*48 7-29 96 100 Chas. Warner com. 2-11-29 47 51 50c qu. Jan. 12 & 
Ky. Cons. St. she & ertif. 48 50c ex 
(1 Sh. 7% cum. pfd. & 1 Chas. Warner pfd. .. 2-11-29 sg eres r ee 134% qu. Jan. 24 
sh. com. stock)........... eee ee 98 100 1.75 Nov. 1 Whitehall Cem. Mfg. « com.*8..... 1-30-29 Pee 8 = Ge 
Keystone on & Sup. 6’s!7____.. 8-22-28 99 100 Whitehall Cem. Mfg. pfd.** 1-30-29 - ae 
Tspwrence PCF. coccesnc-cccccececs 2-11-29 97 102 2% qu. Sept. 29 Wisconsin L. & C. 1st 6’s™........ 2-14-29 | es : 
Lawrence P. C. i s, 1942....... 2- 6-29 95 ee Wolverine P. C. com............-- ae ne 7 15¢ qu. Feb. 15 
MORSSMNENR SING Pisce ah apsavekeccossseece 2-13-29 63 63% 62%c. qu. Feb. 1 Se | i, ORR ec Peer 2- 7-29 6 7 
*Ann. interest dus May 1 and Nov. 1. Semi-ann. coupon of $32.50 paid Nov. 1. : 
1Quotations by Watling Lerchen & Hayes Co., Detroit, Mich. Quotations by Bristol & Willet, New York. *Quotations by Rogers, Tracy Co., Chicago. 


‘Quotations by Butler, Beading & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ‘Quotations by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San “Francisco, Calif. ®Quotations by Frederic 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. ‘Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, Ill. "Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., Portland, Ore. *®Quotations by 
A. E. White Co:, San Francisco, Calif. Quotations by Lee Higginson & Co., Boston and Chicago. “Nesbit, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. 1#7E. B. Merritt 
& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. ™Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago. 
27, S. Wilson, Jr., Co., Baltimore, Md. 17Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. *%Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 1Hoit, Rose & Troster, 
New York. Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. *Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., Detroit. %?Pirnie, Simons and Co., 
Springfield, Mass. *Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. %A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., Chicago. Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. *Hincks Bros. & Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. “J. G. White & Co.. New York. *%Mitchell-Hutchins Co., Chicago, Ill. °**National City Co., Chicago, Ill. Chicago Trust Co., Chicago. 
McIntyre & Co., New York, N. Y. Hepburn & Co., New York. Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. %Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass. *Farnum, 


Winter & Co., Chicago. **Hanson and Hanson, New York. %S. F. Holzinger & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ®McFetrick & Co., Montreal, Que. **Tobey and Kirk, 
New York. 4 Steiner, Rouse and Stroock, New York. 41Hornblower & Weeks, New York City and Chicago. *E. H. Rollins, Chicago, Ill. 42Jones, Heward & 


Co., Montreal, Que. 


“Tenney Williams & Co., 
48K, W. Hays & Co., 


Louisville, Ky. 


INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS SECURITIES (Latest Available Quotations) 


Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 4°Stein Bros. & Boyce. Baltimore, Md. Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Stock Price bid Price asked Stock Price bid Price asked 

American Brick Co. pfd. (sand-lime brick) 16 sh.®.... par 25 253% Southern Phosphate Co.°... Beene 1% 
: . . Universal Gypsum com, free stk.! 300 shares................ $75 for the lot 

Benedict Stone Corp. Ist 7’s 19348... ns ccsseeccsneeee | sesneennee 86 Universal Gypsum com.! 153 shares (no par)..........-..- $51 for the lot 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd., pfd............. 30 45 Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules), 22 
MRIRCMOT IMO OE AMIE O08 no onacennanenconenenansveusseavoensecee ee Wea GUNN ANNIE A MN WOE so a cas vas suc see i pepnceeeeacce $1 for the lot 
River Road Sand and Gravel Co.,® 200 shares. $21 per share . .......... Winchester Brick Co., pfd., sand lime brick®................ SOS cnconetss 
River Road Sand and Gravel Co.,!! 219 shares............ Sos persnare «.......... Winchester Rock Brick Co. pfd., 1 share (par $25) 
Seaboard P. C.1 6% bonds ($7,500) 7-1-27. July, and. 1 ‘share com: par SIG) Sx. coca. ccccssaccenececevcepa pace $8 forthe lot — ........-- 

1910, and subsequent coupons attached...................... $10 for the lot .......... 


Winchester Brick Co. pfd.2° 250 sh. (par $10) 
2Price at auction by R. L. Day & Co., December 26, 1928. ‘Price obtained at auction 
5Price obtained at auction for lot of 50 shares by R. L Day & Co., Boston, Mass. ®Price obtained at 
Boston, Mass. *Auction sales of $1000, Barnes & Lofland. Philadelphia, March at; 1928. *Price obtained at auction by 
Price at auction Dec. 19, 1928, R. L. Day & Co., Boston, Mass. ™Price at auction, Nov. 21, 1928, by Barnes & Lofland. 


$100 for the lot 


1Price obtained at auction by Adrian H. Muller & Sons, New York. 
by Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on April 4, 1928. 
auction by Wise, Hobbs and Arnold, 
Barnes & Lofland, Sept. 26, 1928. 
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Kentucky Consolidated 
Stone Co. 


HE Kentucky Consolidated Stone Co., 

Louisville, Ky., a consolidation of seven 
Kentucky crushed-stone companies operating 
ten plants, whose flotation of a $600,000 bond 
issue was noted in Rock Propucts, May 26, 
1928, has recently issued a financial state- 
ment through E. W. Hays and Co., bankers, 
Louisville, Ky., in part as follows: 


With the railroad appropriations available 
after January 1, 1929, and the intensive road 
building program in full swing by spring, it 
is believed that the output of the Kentucky 
Consolidated Stone Co. will show a con- 
siderable increase in 1929, as well as a con- 
sistent record of production throughout the 
year. 

Average railroad consumption over the 
past five years from the quarries now owned 
by the Kentucky Consolidated Stone Co. has 
been at the rate of 600,000 tons annually. 
Undoubtedly new construction and _ better- 
ments by the railroads served will result in 
increased demand for the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

The company at present is shipping 100 
cars daily of various grades of crushed stone 
and expects to increase daily shipments to 
150 cars by May 1. 


The demand for agricultural limestone is 
growing rapidly and the company is develop- 
ing the market and equipping its plants for 
the production of this valuable commodity. 
Recent tests prove the use of powdered 
limestone increases the production of soil 
from 25% to 50%. 


The company begins 1929 with approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons in unfilled tonnage on 
its books comprising orders from both rail- 
roads and for highway purposes. The dou- 
ble track project of the Southern Railroad 
from Danville to Cincinnati will requiré 
450.000 to 600,000 tons of crushed stone and 
preliminary orders from contractors who 
have the work in charge have been received 
by the comnany for delivery from the High 
Bridge plant. It is expected that the Tyrone 
and High Bridge plants will supply a good 
part of the Southern Railway needs. 

The highway commission has approxi- 
mately $18,000,000 annually available for 
new construction and repairs to state roads. 
This amount represents automobile license 
tax and the 5c. per gallon gasoline tax. 
Fifty per cent of the stone is consumed in 
repairs and replacements on existing roads, 
and the balance in new construction. 


The plants of the company are in excel- 
lent working condition and no major im- 
provements or replacements are at present 
contemplated by the management. 


MANAGEMENT—The active manage- 
ment of the company is in the hands of men 
who operated successfully some of the con- 
stituent properties in the past. The officers 
are: A. J. Hoffman, president; Robert N. 
Cox, vice-president-general manager: C. W. 
vell, vice-president in charge of sales; 
Verne C. Morgan, secretary and treasurer. 


DIRECTORS—Dunlap Wakefield, E. W. 
Hays and Co., brokers, Louisville, Ky., 
chairman; A. J. Hoffman, president, Ken- 
tucky Consolidated Stone Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; I. W. Iglehart, vice-president, Balti- 
more Trust Co., Baltimore, Md.; Monro B. 
Lanier, Birmingham, Ala., president, Norton 
Coal Mining Co., Monro-Warrior Coal and 
Coke Co., Kentucky Consolidated Power and 
Utilities Co.; H. A. Orrick, Jr., Hambleton 
and Co., investment bankers, Baltimore, Md. : 
transfer agent and registrar, National Bank 
of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 


Rock Products 


CAPITALIZATION— 
To be authorized To be outstanding 
First (closed) mort- 


gage 64%% ten- 
year sinking fund 


gold bonds ............ $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
7% cumulative pre- 

ferred stock (par 

value $100) .......... 1,000,000 600,000 
Common stock (no 

par value)..(shs.) 100,000 100,000 


EARNING STATEMENT FOR THE 
SIX MONTHS ENDING 
OCTOBER 31, 1928 
Sea CHOW i oot $522,858.12 
Vest Of: Sane os ee 314,397.42 


Gross operating profit.................. $208,460.70 
Expenses 


LL ae ae: $ 5,397.41 
Administrative and 
PENETAL -nccnnccecicse.-ccs GROFF-4O 


caiicnghenshbsaespalaeall $ 31,075.19 
$177,385.51 


Total expenses 


Other income (net) -............0..220022---- 6,376.17 
Net income—available for de- 
preciation, interest, taxes and 

CHCTRCNES: oct $183,761.68 


3onds of $36,500 par value were retired 
November 1 and a reserve set up to retire 
$15,000 preferred after January 1, 1929. The 
sinking fund calls for the retirement of 5% 
of the maximum outstanding preferred stock 
annually. The preferred is to be retired at 
any time $5,000 is available in the sinking 
fund. The company, during the first six 
months of operation, has had heavy non- 
recurring items charged against operations 
for that period. The properties were not 
under the direct control of the company 
until several months after the consolidation. 
and expenses and salaries for that period 
were excessive and charged directly against 
cost of operation. 

The inventory item includes only materials 
and supplies on hand and no inventories of 
stone are shown at any time. The organiza- 
tion exnense of the company, of which there 
is a balance of $19,500, is to be written off 
by May 1, 1929. 

The operating costs of the company were 
below the average for the industry. as shown 
hv the reports of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, and it is exnected that 
these costs will be lowered considerably in 
the next year’s operation. 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Current 
Cash “a ioe en $ 109,209.77 
State road warrants.. 35,022.60 
Bills receivable . 22,538.68 
Accounts receivable 157,366.33 
Inventories 46,224.80 


$ 370,362.18 
Cn Se ae $5.50 


Fixed 
Quarries and equipment as appraised 
by Richard K. Meade and Co., 
jee) ae ae $5,000,000.00 
Additions and betterments. , 35,932.26 
Furniture and fixtures.......................... 3,302.26 





$5,039,234.62 


Deferred 
Prepaid expenses . ee 3,271.31 
Discount on stocks and bonds............. 127,548.93 
Organization expense ..................-..+-- 19,532.44 
Unexpired insurance .................--.:.0- 12,910.89 


$ 163,263.57 
$5,572,865.87 





87 
LIABILITIES 
Current 
Notes payable—assumed .................... $ 16,000.00 
Accounts payable—For purchases, ex- 
eee C0 9.5 a eee 51,087.79 
$ 67,087.79 
Accrued 
Interest on bonds payable.................. $ 32,500.00 
Insurance—workmen’s compensation 
and public lability:.....-.................. 1,988.89 
$ 34,488.89 
Fixed 
First mortgage 61%4% sinking fund 
nn GR ones cpibeaniseeaes $1,000,000.00 
Reserves 
Sinking fund reserve— 
6%2% gold bonds.. Pa eee Ae TT $ 35,000.00 
7% cumulative preferred stock...... 11,250.00 


$ 46,250.00 
Nominal 
Capital stock 
7% cumulative preferred stock— 
outstanding ................. seen .$ 600,000.00 
Common stock and surplus (repre- 
sented by 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value, is- 
sued and outstanding) : 
Surplus ............ .------$3,7 56,486.72 
Undivided profits...... 68,552.47 
——- — 3,825,039.19 








$4,425 ,039.19 
$5,572,865.87 

Du Pont Denies Merger 
FFICIAL DENIAL has been made 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
of any negotiations with Mathieson Al- 
kali works for a merger.—Wall Street News 

(New York City). 

Monolith Companies Consolidate 
URCHASE of all standing common of 
the Monolith Portland Midwest Co. 

by the Monolith Portland Cement Co. is 

announced by Roy Burnett, president. 

Purchase has been approved by the 

stockholders of Monolith Portland Ce- 

ment Co. This consolidation brings to- 
gether two of the leading cement com- 
panies operating in Wyoming and Cali- 
fornia and will create a company with an 
appraised valuation in excess of $10,000,- 
000. 


Recent Dividends Announced 
Alpha P. C. com. (quar.)....75c, Aor. 15 
Alpha P. C. pfd. (quar.)....$1.75. Mar. 15 
Cleveland Stone (extra div.) 25c, Mar. 1 
International Agricultural 

Corp. prior pfd. (quar.)....134%, Mar. 1 
Lehigh Portland Cement 


i  ) (Oe ae ce 62tAc, Feb. 1 
Lehigh Portland Cement pfd. 

Uo 2) ee eter = $1.75, Apr. 1 
Missouri Portland Cement 

a 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 

pie) (QE son ee 134%, Mar. 15 


Raymond Concrete Pile new 
com. 25c extra and quar. 


OSCIONIe OF spent 50c, Feb. 1 
Raymond Concrete Pile pfd. 
GUAR 2 ce hee 75c, Feb. 1 


U. S. Asbestos com. (quar.) 75c, Feb. 1 

U. S. Asbestos pfd. (quar.) $1.75, Feb. 1 
U. S. Gypsum com. (quar.)..40c, Mar. 31 
U. S. Gypsum pfd. (quar.)..$1.75, Mar. 31 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. 


petor pid. (quar:).........5.5-<- 134%, Mar. 1 
Wolverine Portland Cement 
COD - snisiiiicsintaioecieonaal 15c, Feb. 15 
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February 16, 1929 


Sand-Lime Brick Association Holds 
Twenty-Fifth Convention 


Washington, D. C., Meeting, February 5-7, 
Discusses Many Phases of the Industry 


HE SILVER ANNIVERSARY of the 

Sand-Lime Brick Association was held in 
Washington, D. C., February 5-7. The pro- 
gram, as usual, covered nearly every phase 
of the industry. One day was spent at the 
Bureau of Standards, where inspection was 
made of a fire test of a 
building wall. 


sand-lime_ brick 


New Officers 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, A. G. Walton, 
Hummelstown Co., Hummels- 
town, Penn.; vice-president, A. S. Robert- 
son, Harbour Brick Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. ; 
treasurer, J. Finkbeiner, Michigan Pressed 
Brick Co., Detroit, Mich.; secretary, Ellen 
Knight, Saginaw Brick Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
The executive committee consists of C. H. 
Carmichael, chairman, American Brick Co., 
Boston, Mass.; John L. Jackson, Saginaw 
Brick Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Otto Schwartz, 
American Brick Co., New Orleans, La.; W. 
A. Smyth, York Sandstone Brick Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont.; J. G. Schluchter, Rochester 
Sand and Brick Co., Detroit, Mich.; E. W. 
Smythe, Wisconsin Brick Co., Madison, 
Wis.; R. C. Kiser, Crume Brick Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Brownstone 


Status of the Industry 


John L. Jackson, president of the asso- 
ciation, in his opening address said: “There 
is a certain class of men whose medium of 
expression is conversation, which means 
fundamentally that other people are neces- 
sary to their well being. They are to be 
met holding forth in clubs, in all seats of 
government, in business and in many homes, 
where for the most part they indulge not in 
argument but in positive utterances. Then 
there is the other sort, whether from envy 
or biological difference in makeup, it is cus- 
tomary to refer to them by a somewhat vul- 
gar and not deserved term. Their own ex- 
pression takes the form of action as though 
obsessed by uneasy conscience. They are 
unable to remain comfortably seated over a 
given length of time. Their salvation lies 
in doing things; and unquestionably they do 
a larger part in getting the world’s work 
done, but are not held in such repute as their 
more fluent brothers. I sometimes think the 
most of our numbers belong to the first 
order or class. They do a lot of fault finding 
both in what others are doing to them and 
what your officers should have done. There 
are a few of the second order who offer 


and do their share willingly when and if 
called upon. They are so few that I am 
reluctant to call on them all the time. If 
both classes would cooperate or work to- 
gether it would not have made the work so 
hard for your officers, and sometimes leave 
the most important part undone. 

“When I consented to act as your presi- 
dent in 1926 we had on hand $10.03, and 
again $526.12 in 1927; $1046.06 in 1928, and 
now our books show a balance of $1286.59 
few dues still to collect. I would 
have preferred to show a deficit for the pur- 


with a 


pose of promoting and advertising our prod- 
uct, as was recommended in my message last 
when 
ceived more returns. 

“Tn 


Since then we have lost by resignation and 


year, our members would have re- 


1926 we had a membership of 38. 


non-payment of dues nine, and have suc- 
ceeded in getting 12 members, giving us a 
total membership of 43, with a much larger 
production and better product than was being 
made at the time I took my office. I am in 
hopes that we will be able to show progress 
in the standardization of our product. A 
simplified line made according to a commer- 
cial standard for size, grade and quality, cer- 
tified and approved, backed by national use 
and advertising, represents a maximum of 
practical protection to the consumer and a 
reliable source of profit and good will to the 
manufacturer, distributors and users. As it 
looks to me now something will have to be 
done soon to protect our product. 

“The Architectural Forum, January, 1929, 
has this to say, ‘In January, 1928, we ad- 
vanced the theory that the several preced- 
ing years of great building activity did not 
represent a ‘boom period,’ but only that the 
country and the building industry had ar- 
rived at a relatively new normal, augmented 
by a growing population: The desire for bet- 
ter housing and better buildings for com- 
merce, and industry, and by the ability to 
pay for these facilities. The actual contract 
record for 1928, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., was approximately 5% ahead 
of the total for the year 1927 and 4% in ex- 
cess of the total for 1926. These figures in- 
clude not only building construction, but also 
engineering work and a considerable part of 
the volume reported in to be found in the 
public works and utilities classification. On the 
other hand the actual building construction 
has continued in such a volume for five years 
now, that it seems absolutely necessary to 





discard the ‘boom period’ and to accept the 
new normal, while every condition points to 
a continuation of building activity and _ per- 
haps the exceeding of all past records to 
the amount of 4% to 6% for the year 1929. 

“T am interested in three companies all of 
which made a good showing last year. They 
have their equipment as well as organization 
in condition to do better for this year, and 
I have given the stockholders, at their 
annual meetings, to understand that we will 
do equally as well as we have in the last 
two years. 

“Last year in April J gave a talk at De- 
troit, Mich., to the Building Officials’ Con- 
ference of America, telling them about our 
product and how it was made, by showing 
them a moving picture, as well as referring 
them to buildings in and about Detroit. They 
were very much interested in this, and I 
believe took advantage of visiting a great 
many of the buildings. I am in_ hopes 
of repeating my talk at the next annual 
meeting of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, and several other associations 
where our product is unknown, and should 
be brought to the attention of the members. 
I am a believer that as the industry goes so 
goes the individual manufacturer.” 


Traffic Matters 


J. Morley Zander, Northern Indiana 
Brick Co., as chairman of the traffic com- 
mittee, reported the results of a long drawn 
out traffic controversy in which an exam- 
iner for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has recommended that sand-lime brick 
be placed in the same classification as com- 
mon brick. The case was brought by the 
Northern Indiana Brick Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind., as a result of discrimination on the 
part of the railroads in favor of clay brick. 
This case will have national significance to 
the sand-lime brick industry. 


Depreciation 

John A. Grimes, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., made a plea for the establishment by 
the industry of uniform depreciation scales 
on principal pieces of machinery and equip- 
ment, in order to avoid disputes in the filing 
of income and profit tax returns. He said 
about 70 national associations had adopted 
such scales, and the saving in disputes and 
litigation amounted to many millions of 
dollars, both to the industries concerned and 
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to the government. He described the method 
of getting up such a scale and of its adop- 
tion. 


Wall Backing Units of Sand-Limz and 
Vibrated Concrete 

W. H. Crume, Crume Brick Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, described a by-product, or rather 
an auxiliary product, his company is now 
producing, as follows: 

“In 1926 at the New Orleans convention 
I offered a paper on ‘Manufacture of Light- 
Weight Title, and in this paper stated that 
we had been experimenting with various 
combinations of materials with both lime 
and cement as a binder, using several dif- 
ferent types of equipment, designed primarily 
for concrete products. These machines in- 
cluded a tamping machine, a Duntile ma- 
chine and an automatic hydraulic press. 

“In 1928, at the convention held in Wash- 
ington, I presented a paper dealing with 
further experimental work, done during 
1926 and 1927, trying to develop satisfactory 
holiow building units and solid type, double 
brick. 

“The solid, double brick of our regular 
sand-lime mix we have had in production 
since the last convention, and they are prov- 
ing a satisfactory unit to the trade. They 
did not move very well during the first half 
of last year, but during the past six months 
a better demand has been created, so that 
while our production was not large, we sold 
and delivered 1,500,000, equal in wall vol- 
ume, and money value to 3,000,000 common 
size brick. A large percentage of this double 
brick business would have gone to compet- 
itors if we had not been able to offer this 
size. We anticipate at least doubling our 
double brick sales during the present year. 
Competition with hollow tile, especially the 
5x34x12-in. size or back-up tile as they 
are called in our market, was keener during 
the past year than in any previous year in 
our twenty years of manufacturing brick. 
The reason for this was due to changed con- 
ditions in the Ohio market. A little more 
than a year ago the state commission regu- 
lating the state building code modified that 
part of the code specifying the use of solid 
brick in the walls of many types of build- 
ings, so as to allow the use of hollow build- 
ing units, where only solid brick construction 
had been allowed before. 

“The average 5x334x12-in. clay tile used 
in this market weighs about 9 lb., and in 
wall volume equals three standard size brick 
and mortar joints. These tile sell for a 
little less than three brick and there is some 
Saving there, but the big saving to the con- 
tractor is on labor. I do not know the exact 
figures, but would estimate that a bricklayer 
—_ lay up 1000, 5x334x12-in. back-up tile 
in the time it would take him to lay up 2500 
standard brick, or a saving of the labor and 
mortar cost of 500 standard size brick. This 
figure may be a trifle high, but will serve 
as an illustration. 


Rock Products 


“The cold hard fact is, that in practically 
every case where the contractor is permitted 
to use the hollow tile in place of brick, he 
does so. 

“To meet this situation, we redoubled our 
efforts to produce a hollow tile. We made 
countless runs of all kinds of material on 
our hydraulic press machine and made some 
satisfactory tile so far as the machine was 
concerned, but the cost of cast-iron pallets 
and the difficulty of handling the green, 
freshly formed tile without excessive break- 
age presented a very difficult problem; and 
the labor costs of making and _ handling 
seemed to be entirely too high. 

“In March of last year I attended the 
convention of the National Concrete Prod- 
ucts Association, and American Concrete 
Institute at Philadelphia, to get in touch 
with other producers of concrete products, 
hoping to get some information as to meth- 
ods of handling, curing, etc. I found that 
practically all the producers there made only 
the large 8x8x16-in. concrete blocks and 
gained very little information of value to 
us in solving our problems. 

“There were several exhibits in conjunc- 
tion with the conventions, and I became very 
much interested in one, that of the Mac- 
Glashan Supertile Co., of Tecumseh, Mich. 
its product was so unusual and seemed to 
offer so many economies in both production 
and handling, that on my return to Dayton, 
I decided to visit their experimental plant 
at Tecumseh. Mr. Kiser and I spent a 
couple days there and arranged for some 
equipment to be shipped us. The equipment 
consisted of 100 pallets or gang molds, one- 
half 5x334x12-in. and one-half 5x8x12-in. 


High Pressure Steam Curing 

“We immediately constructed three at- 
mospheric steam curing tunnels at consider- 
able expense and equipped them with heating 
and live steam pipes, and we also installed 
a 66-ft. hardening cylinder in our tile plant. 
It was our intention to make up one hun- 
dred pallets of ‘Supertile, putting them in 
the atmospheric steam curing chambers for 
about three hours and then removing them 
from the molds, stacking them on sand-lime 
brick trucks and placing them in the harden- 
ing cylinder to complete the curing, which | 
had found by experimenting could be done 
satisfactorily, though high pressure steam- 
ing is considered bad practice by most, if 
not all authorities on the manufacture of 
concrete products. 

“T will describe briefly. the ‘Supertile’ 
equipment and process. A wet mixture of 
sand, gravel and cement with as much as 
Y%-in. slump is dropped on to a pallet or 
gang mold, this mold having spaces for 
twelve 5x8x12-in. or twenty-four 5x334x12- 
in. tile, the pallet having hinged division 
plates and hinged sides locked together. The 
pallet rests on a core bed that is carried by 


a tram car that moves the mold under the 
charging hopper, and the arms of the tram 
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car are then lowered by a winch arrange- 
ment until the arms and their load rest 
lightly on the vibrating mechanism. The 
vibrator is then set in motion at a speed of 
3000 to 3600 r.p.m., and the mix is moved 
evenly over the pallets by a sort of hoe 
arrangement and then the excess material 
is struck off to a table surrounding the 
pallet. The table is then raised and the 
tram is moved away from under the charg- 
ing hopper and the pallet lifted: off the core 
bed; in our case by electric hoists, and the 
pallet is then set on a tram car; in our case 
our regular brick tram cars. The tile are 
then ready for curing after which they are 
removed from the pallets. 

“By experimenting we found that we 
could run the filled pallets directly into the 
hardening cylinder without going into the 
atmospheric steam curing chambers, elim- 
inating any handling of the tile until the 
pallets removed from the hardening cylinder 
and tiles removed from pallets were ready 
to place in the wall, just as in sand-lime 
brick practice. 


“Of course, our method means at least 
three times the equipment of pallets orig- 
inally contemplated, as we think we will be 
able to manufacture about 8000, 5x334x12-in. 
tile on one vibrator in a 10-hour day, and 
this takes more than 300 pallets. We con- 
template, so does also the MacGlashen Su- 
pertile Co., some improvements to speed up 
production, by eliminating some of the minor 
operations now necessary. 

“The results obtained with this equipment 
by varying the mixtures of aggregate and 
cement, and water, are surprising and un- 
usual. Our interest in ‘Supertile’ was orig- 
inally stimulated by the beautiful texture 
obtained, similar to a travertine. 

“Early last fall I sold an order of 200,000 
5x334x12-in. tile for a high school job. At 
the time our tile were very heavy and tested 
about 1700 lb. per sq. in. gross area, whereas 
the building code called for only 700 lb. We 
had the Supertile company re-designed pal- 
lets for this size, but until they arrived we 
had to deliver the heavy 13-lb. tile, and they 
were so much heavier than clay tile, that the 
contracting company protested. On the ar- 
rival of the re-designed pallets, we cut the 
weight to about 11 lb. to 1134 lb., but we 
were not satisfied, and by continual experi- 
menting cut this down to about 10% Ib.; 
but the tile had a rough surface and were 
darker than the denser tile. We delivered 
some of these rough tile, and more or less 
to our surprise they pleased the architect’s 
superintendent so much that he ordered that 
nothing but the rough surface tile should 
be delivered on the job, and that type is now 
our standard for all interior and back-up 
tile. 

“We average about 100 of these 5x334x12- 
in. tile to a sack of cement and expect to 
increase this number with better mixing and 
handling of the raw materials. 

“We have done continuous experimental 
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work, but only a few of the results can be 
-recorded here. 


Light-Weight Tile 

“In addition to the tile made from sand 
and gravel as aggregates we have experi- 
mented with ‘Haydite’ and water granulated 
slag and cinders for making light-weight 
tile. We have been successful in making 
“Haydite’ tile with the ‘Supertile’ equipment, 
but the slag gives unusual and unexpected 
results, due probably to its extremely light 
weight and lack of strength. Our experi- 
ence has led us to the conclusion that two 
types of tile should be made, common or 
back-up tile in the various sizes with rough 
surface, as this is ideal for such use giving 
a plaster or stucco base, equal to cinder and 
“Haydite’ block and tile, and with a weight 
that is not excessive, and further I have been 
able to nail into certain types of our ‘Super- 
tile’ made from gravel and sand aggregate: 
consequently these tile have all the good 
qualities of the cinder block, without the 
injurious impurities which cause corrosion 
to nails, iron pipe, etc., that come into con- 
tact with them. You get much better pro- 
duction of the rough tile per sack of cement 
than the smooth, our average over a period 
being 103, 5x334x12-in. per each sack, and 
this I am confident can be raised to 110 per 
sack, whereas with the smooth dense tile 
about 70 to 80 tile per sack is the result. 


“The smooth dense tile can be made up as 
facing tile, where they are to be used with- 
out being plastered or stuccoed on, and it 
is a very simple matter to change from 
rough to smooth, or vice versa; usually only 
a change in the water content in necessary, 
the same proportion of 
cement being used. 


sand, gravel and 

“The manufacture of vibrated supertile as 
we have developed it at our plant, seems to 
be especially adapted to sand-lime brick 
plants, as much of their equipment can be 
used to advantage. To make the rough tile, 
it is necessary to have gravel or crushed 
stone, as well as sand, and it is also advis- 
able to use a considerable proportion of 


coarse aggregate as it takes less cement per 
unit. 


“By curing these tile somewhat similar to 
the method used in curing sand-lime brick 
a finished product is ready for the market 
on removing from the hardening cylinders, 
and as the pallets with the green tile in 
them can be moved on tram cars without 
damage to them, due to the bottom of the 
pallet carrying the web of the tile, and the 
division plates holding up the sides of the 
tile and preventing slumping, a satisfactory 
result is obtained that I believe can only 
be accomplished by this method of manu- 
facturing concrete tile and block, as you can- 
not get the high strengths or the quantity 
of tile per sack of cement with any of the 
dry tamp or dry pressure machines, and 
handling green ‘Supertile’ causes practically 
no breakage as the product at this stage has 
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a consistency like a stiff jelly and moving 
over tracks, transfers, etc., while necessarily 
jarring somewhat, does not crack or rup- 
ture the unit as it does those made by other 
processes of dryer material. 

“We expect to make and cure 8000 of the 
5x334x12-in. units per 10-hour day, using 
two 70-ft. hardening cylinders, as each cyl- 
inder will hold about 4000 tile in the pallets, 
this is a wall volume of more than 24,000 
brick, and in case an increased capacity is 
needed we expect to run two shifts to double 
the output. The condensed steam from the 
hardening cylinders is not returned to our 
boiler due to the large amount of oil or 
grease running off the pallets, which are 
dipped in a bath of oil or grease before 
being filled. We expect to recover a large 
part of the oil or grease carried with the 
condensation for re-use on the pallets. 

“We do not have data covering costs at 
present, but I believe with what we have, 
we can at least approximate what costs 
should be after some of the improvements in 
handling are installed. 

“While we have produced ‘Supertile’ in 
marketable quantittes, our tile plant is more 
or less a makeshift so far as mixing and 
conveying to the ‘Supertile’ vibrating ma- 
chine, and we are planning overhead agegre- 
gate bins where the stone and sand will be 
separate and accurate batching hoppers will 
deliver the predetermined proportions of 
material to the mixer and with a 
water meter to regulate exact quantities of 
water we will have much better control of 
our mixes. 


each 


“Also as we expect to locate the mixer 
immediately above the vibrating machine 
hopper, there will be no separation of coarse 
and fine material as is the case when the 
mixed materials are conveyed by elevators 
and conveyors. 


“In this paper I have tried to show the 
possibilities of vibrated concrete products, 
and hope we will have our tile plant in 
efficient economical operation within the 
next few months when we will be pleased 
to have any or all of the members of the 
association visit our plant and see what we 
are accomplishing.” 


Lime 
D. M. Gray, Louisville Cement Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., described the manufacture of lime. 
In hydrating lime he emphasized the neces- 
sity of the correct amount of water, and 
most thorough mixing of lime and water. 
He further emphasized the fact that pro- 
gressive lime manufacturers now maintain 
laboratories and chemists to help solve con- 
sumers’ problems, and he invited sand-lime 
brick manufacturers to put their problems 
up to his company. The discussion brought 
out the point that plasticity is one of the 
most desirable properties of lime for sand- 

lime brick manufacture. 


H. H. Lemon, superintendent of the 


Louisville Cement Co.’s lime plants, supple- 
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mented the discussion by stating, as his 
opinion, that plasticity is entirely the result 
of proper burning of lime. 


Bruce C. Matson, Beachville White Lime 
Co., Beachville, Ont., at a later session, pre- 
sented a paper on lime manufacture, which 
covered the ground very thoroughly. 


Bureau of Standards Meeting 

In welcoming the members of the asso- 
ciation to the Bureau of Standards, Dr. 
George K. Burgess, director of the bureau, 
emphasized the desirability of standardiza- 
tion. He also described briefly the various 
activities of the bureau. S. H. Ingberg, of 
the fire resistance section of the bureau, 
described with motion pictures, the methods 
and equipment for making fire-resisting tests 
of building materials and equipment. War- 
ren E. Emley, chief of the organic and 
fibrous materials division, described the 
manufacture of wall-board from corn-stalk 
waste. I. J. Fairchild, of the Department 
of Commerce, spoke on progress of stand- 
ardization and simplified practice in indus- 
tries in general. J. A. Murray, of the divi- 
sion of clay products, etc., of the bureau. 
spoke informally on 
sand-lime brick. 


results of tests on 


Legislation and Business 


John 


Emery, 


C. Gall, associated with James A. 
general counsel, National Associa- 
Manufacturers, Washington, D. oF 
splendid summary of the work of 
national mills, and how 
legislation vitally affecting business is likely 
to get by, unbeknown to the average business 
man. 
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New Rotary Brick Press 

L. Haigh, W. A. Riddell Co., 
Ohio, described a new press his company 
has designed and patented to make refrac- 
tory silica or ganister brick, replacing a 
time-honored, hand process. This new press 
is capable of a pressure of 7500-lb. per sq. 
in. A special feature is that the upper pres- 
sure plate is movable and fits into the mold. 
The press was built for the Harbison 
Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


3ucyrus, 


Northern Indiana Brick Co.’s 
New Plant 
Wm. F. C. Dall, manager, described the 
new plant of the Northern Indiana Brick 
Co., at Mishawaka, Ind., as follows: 


“The company was fortunate in securing 
a site of 27 acres of level land, underlaid to 
a depth of over 60 ft. with sand suitable for 
brick. The water level is about 20 ft. below 
the surface. There is no overburden but 
about a foot of top soil is removed. A small 
drag line does the digging and delivers the 
sand to an elevating belt conveyor, which in 
turn discharges to a vibrating screen on top 
of the sand hopper. 

“The screen and conveyor can be stopped 
and started from the sand-drag, hoist house 
as well as from the upper or discharge end. 














A centrifugal pump taking water from a 
series of well-points in the bottom of the 
sand pit, holds the water about 3 ft. lower 
than the natural water level of the ground. 
All of this equipment is in charge of and 
operated by one man; and this provides all 
sand, screened and delivered into the sand 
bin to make the day’s output. Sacked hy- 
drated lime is received in box cars and un- 
loaded into a warehouse or the sacks are 
taken from the box car, opened and dumped 
into a bucket elevator, which discharges to 
a screw conveyor, then into a steel bin hold- 
ing 20 tons. 

“The elevator, conveyor and bin are all 
enclosed and tightly covered to prevent dust. 
This lime handling equipment can be stopped 
and started from either end. The mill for 
mixing and grinding is in an open-pit or 
basement, and the ‘volumeters’ taking lime and 
sand from the bins are on the general fac- 
tory floor level immediately over and dis- 
charging directly into the mill. 

“The mixed material from the mill is 
discharged right on an inclined belt con- 
veyor that carries it to the top of the ma- 
terial hopper. On the way this material 
passes under a magnetic pulley to catch stray 
iron. The material is fed from the hopper 
to the press as required. 


“The hopper has an_ individual-motor- 
drive control from a push button on the 
press, easily reached by the press operators. 
The press is a Jackson and Church electric 
drive, and is likewise stopped and started 
with a push button. 

“The press is not placed square with the 
center line of the factory, but is at an angle 
of about 45 deg. This is done for the pur- 
pose of making the picking of the brick 
easier. One factory car only is placed at the 
press on a transfer car. The transfer car 
holds an empty also, which can be brought 
up to the press at the same time that the 
loaded car is moved away from it. In 
operation the loaded car is moved sideways 
away from the press and the empty brought 
up so quickly that no brick are lost in mak- 
ing the change. This transfer is operated 
electrically and controlled by a push button 
and automatic stop. 

“The kettles are 84 ft. long with heads on 
both ends and with a slight down grade 
through them. Each kettle holds approxi- 
mately 30,000 brick, which are produced in 
about nine hours. The brick are pulled out 
of the lower end of the kettles directly into 
the piling yard where they can be piled for 
Storage, loaded on the trucks or railroad 
cars. In loading railroad cars the factory 
cars are turned on a turn table and run into 
the railroad cars for unloading. 

“This plant produced 1,200,000 brick in 
the month of July and 1,250,000 in the 
month of August, 1928. It has but one press 
and during those two months the press was 
operated 19 hours a day for five days and 
ten hours on Saturday. The crew for single 
shift consists of superintendent and ten men, 
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who do all of the work from getting in of 
sand and lime, firing the boiler to taking 
care of brick handled in the yard. When 
the factory was run day and night seven 
additional men were employed. “ 


“There were really no new solutions of 
the problems of making sand-lime brick 
worked out in this factory, but owing to its 
ease of operation it is producing brick at a 
minimum expense for a one-press plant.” 


Registration 


Acme Brick Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: I. G. Toepfer. 

American Brick Co., Boston, Mass.: C. H. Car- 
michael. 

Boice Bros., Pontiac, Mich.: E. C. Boice. 

Crume Brick Co., Dayton, Ohio: W. H. Crume, 
J. R. Kauffman, R. C. Kiser. 

Grande Brick Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.: T. A. 
King, G. H. Nichols. 

Harbour Brick Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada: A. S. 
Robertson. 

Hummelstown Brownstone Co., Hummelstown, 
Penn.: A. K. Walton, A. G. Walton. : 

Jackson and Church Co., Saginaw, Mich.: 7. We 
Van Brunt. : 

Jackson Brick Co., Jackson, Mich.: A. H. Clark. 

Louisville Cement Co., Louisville, Ky.: EX. 
Gray, H. H. Lemon, W. F. Irwin, Jr. ie 

Marble Cliff Quarries Co., Columbus, Ohio: E. ¢€. 
Powers. 
Michigan Pressed Brick Co., Detroit, Mich.: 1. 
Finkbeiner. . 
National Brick Co., Washington, D. C.: C. C. 
Dailey, Dr. A. S. Wolfe. F 

National Brick Corp., Long Island City, N. Y.: 
H. J. Levine, William Walzer. 

National Lime Association, Washington, D. C.: 
W. V. Brumbaugh. 

Northern Indiana Brick Co., Mishawaka, Ind.: 
Wm. F. C. Dall. 

Paragon Brick Co., South River, N. J.: W. T 
Modes. 

Rock Products, Chicago, Ill: Nathan C. Rock- 
wood. 

Rochester Sand and Brick Co., Detroit, Mich.: 
J. G. Schluchter, A. A. Dickinson. 

Saginaw Brick Co., Saginaw, Mich.: J. L. Jack- 
son, J. M. Zander, Conrad Fern. 

Sand Lime Products Co., Detroit, Mich.: T. C. 
Taylor. 

United States Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C.: J. A. Murray. 

Winchester Brick Co., Winchester, Mass.: J. J 
Gallagher. 


Consolidated Feldspar Corp. Or- 
ganized to Consolidate Many 
Feldspar Companies 

CONSOLIDATION of many of the 


important feldspar operators over a 
widespread area of the country has recently 
been effected, and the new concern, which 
will be known as the Consolidated Feldspar 
Corp., is understood to have total assets 
amounting to approximately $8,000,000. The 
new corporation has been chartered under 
the laws of Delaware, with a stated capitali- 
zation of $5,000,000, which is made up of 
50,000 shares of $7 cumulative preferred 
stock, and 300,000 shares of common stock, 
all without par value. The companies in- 
cluded in the merger are the Golding Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J., the Erwin Feldspar Co. 
of Spruce Pine, N. C., the Dominion Feld- 
par Co. of Canada and New York, the Maine 
Feldspar Co. of Brunswick, Me., the Isco- 
Bautz Co., Inc., of Murphysboro, IIl., Feld- 
spar Quarries, Ltd., of Canada and Norman 
G. Smith Co., of Spruce Pine, N. C. It is 
possible that one or two more companies 
may enter the consolidation at a later date. 


The president of the new company will be 
Herbert P. Margerum, who has been presi- 
dent of the Golding company for some years 
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past. Norman G. Smith, who has been 
president of the Maine Feldspar Co., and 
Robert W. Lawson, formerly vice-president 
of the Erwin company, will be the vice- 
presidents of the new organization. 

The purpose of the consolidation is to 
form a_ well-rounded feldspar company, 
which will include both ample supplies of 
raw material and adequate milling facilities 
in each of the major fields of operation in 
North Carolina, New England, Canada and 
the west. This will make it possible for the 
consuming trade to secure a dependable 
quality of all the different grades of feld- 
spar from a single company which has never 
before been possible, but which appears to 
be so essential to the ceramic industry. The 
possibility of securing feldspar from large 
deposits of proven quality produced and 
milled by men of wide experience in the 
industry, is an advantage long hoped for by 
consumers, who realize the great importance 
of a steady supply of uniform feldspar. 

This consolidation was worked out and 
consummated by A. J. Fink of Baltimore 
who handled the successful merger of the 
eastern silica sand interests in 1927. He has 
been working on this consolidation for more 
than a year and a half, and has made a 
thorough and careful analysis of the entire 
industry during that time. He will be chair- 
man of the board of directors of the new 
organization. Beside this new work he is a 
director of the Baltimore Commercial Bank, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Southern Hotel Co. of Baltimore, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Glass Sand Corp., president of the 
Investment Corporation of Maryland, and is 
identified with a number of other business 
and financial interests. 





Trade Practice Rule On Prices 
Rescinded 


HE Federal Trade Commission has re- 

considered and rescinded its action of 
June 29, 1928, in receiving a rule of the 
trade practice conference of the millwork 
industry regarding “Distribution of Price 
Lists,” the commission announced Febru- 
ary 5 in a statement which follows: 

“The commission has directed that notice 
be sent to the industry advising that the rule 
has been rescinded, and that the commission 
in the present state of the law cannot re- 
ceive a resolution of the industry for the 
circulation of prices which is not confined 
to past transactions. 

“The rule in question, Rule 12 of Group II, 
of the millwork industry resolutions, reads: 

““The industry hereby records its ap- 
proval of the practice of distributing and 
circulating to the entire industry current 
price lists and all notices of advance or de- 
cline in prices made by any individual dis- 
tributor or manufacturer, either by the in- 
dividual distributor or manufacturer or by 
the association or group he may be identified 
with,’ ” 
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Foreign Abstracts and Patent Review 
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Introduction to Colloid Chemistry. Th. 
Graham suggested about 1861 the term “col- 
loid” in contrast to the universally known 
“crystals,” which is derived from the Latin 
word “collum” (lime), as the typical repre- 
sentative of this class of substances; accord- 
ingly, the “crystal” substances precipitate 
from solutions as crystal forms, as, for ex- 
ample, table salt, sugar, etc., and the “col- 
loidal” substances precipitate without shape, 
or amorphous, as, for example, lime. But 
crystals may be secured from colloidal solu- 
tions; or substances may appear crystalloid 
with one solvent and colloid with another 
solvent. The aqueous solutions of colloids 
are called “hydrosol,” and if other solvents 
are used it may be alcosol, aetherosol, etc. 
3y evaporating the solvent, a residue, the 
“gel” is obtained, which may be called hydro- 
gel, alcogel, etc., according to the solvent 
used. Under certain conditions the gel re- 
mains soluble, and by addition of suitable 
salts the gel may be “flaked” from the sol 
and made visible and may be observed 
through a microscope with illumination from 
the side. The colloids represent a “disperse 
phase,” according to Wo. Ostwald, and are 
dispersed in the dispersent. There are two 
main groups in the chemistry of colloids, 
the disperse phase of the first group being 
the “colloid suspensions” or lyophobous col- 
loids (objecting to dissolvency) and _ the 
“lyophilous” colloids, which are favorable to 
dissolving, and, in respect to water as the 
dissolvent, may be called hydrophilous. By 
adding certain crystalloid or colloid auxil- 
iary substances, colloids may be entered into 
solution but cannot be removed; this is “pep- 
tisation.” There are also “protecting col- 
loids” which prevent the coagulation of the 
colloids and aid often in preventing highly 
concentrated lyes; these protecting colloids 
are therefore also called “stabilizers.”— 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung (1928), 52, 67, pp. 
1368-1369. 

Concerning the Question of Production 
of Clay and Lime Mixtures. The inves- 
tigations of Peter P. Budnikoff of the Tech- 
nological Institute, Charkow, Russia, show 
that by aid of clays of a certain chemical 
composition under certain physical conditions 
it is possible to produce a rather firm clay- 
lime-stone cementitious material without 
burning, which is comparatively strong and 
which cannot be washed to pieces in water. 
It is well known that not every desirable 
quantity of base acts favorably upon the 
plasticity of a mass of clay. A very great 
influence is effected here by the absence of 
those substances which form in the clay dur- 
ing its ripening. That quantity of base which 
exceeds the most favorable only by a little, 
causes a hardening of the mass; and by a 
further increase in the quantity of base a 


softening starts in; however, under decrease 
of plasticity. These occurrences may _ be 
easily explained from the standpoint of col- 
loidal chemistry. The stabilizing ions would 
be found in very small quantities in the col- 
loidal system; but the colloid is coagulated 
by their excess. The hardening of the mass 
could be explained in this manner by a coag- 
ulating action of the excess of bases. There 
are “decomposition” products in the mass of 
clay, humous substances, which represent 
lyophilous colloids; therefore the clay batter 
can be considered as a system from a sus- 
pension colloid which is protected by a lyoph- 
ilous colloid. If the liquefication and the con- 
sequent rehardening of the mass of clay is 
to be viewed as a peptisation and a coagula- 
tion of the clay suspension, then its plastic 
condition is unconditionally dependent upon 
the content of protecting lyophilous colloids, 
which envelop the particles of clay and paste 
them together to a but little movable mass; 
they disperse later and the mass acquires 
gradually a greater mobility. By an increase 
in bases the protecting colloid is destroyed; 
the colloid passes over into a genuine soluble 
condition, whereby the plasticity of the mass 
suffers. 

In the study of the question of the presen- 
tation of raw clay which cannot be washed 
to pieces in water, the author has studied the 
influences of a number of neutral and acid- 
uous salts, of acids and bases upon various 
kinds of clays under different circumstances. 
In these tests, plates of 4.5x1.5x1.2 cm. di- 
mension were prepared from the clay and 
later dried at room temperature; the dried- 
out plates were later placed in a glass con- 
taining 200 cu. cm. of water. Caustic lime 
proved thereby to be a very characteristic 
reagent. In this case it was observed that 
with an increase in the percentage of 
Ca(OH)s the ability to wash the clay to 
pieces with water increased at first and then 
decreased, and that finally it could not be 
washed to pieces at all. First a sample of 
red clay was tested. When 5% Ca(OH): 
of the dry clay weight was added hardening 
set in, which can be explained through the 
coagulating influence of the base upon the 
colloidal substance of the clay. In another 
clay the resistance to being washed to pieces 
in water set in at 6% addition of Ca(OH):; 
however, this product receives only a low 
mechanical strength under influence of water. 
But if the clay samples are hardened with 
steam pressure similarly as sand-lime brick, 
a stone of various strengths, according to 
the kind of clay and quantity, addition of 
lime, the pressure and the period of steam- 
ing, may be formed. Samples of three dif- 
ferent clays were prepared with addition of 
milk of lime, or portland cement or other 
materials giving off lime, also asbestos, phos- 


phoric acid, sulphuric acid, which gave the 
clay an absolute resistance against water 
wash, the samples of 5x5x5-cm. size having 
been dried 3 days in ordinary temperatures 
and then hardened under 4 to 12 atmospheres 
(59 to 175 lb.) pressure for 6 hours, 10 
atmosphere (147 lb.) being the most favor- 
able pressure, when the compressive strength 
was as follows: 


Compressive strength 





Addition kg./sq.cm. lb./sq.in. 
6% CaO 81 1152 
8% CaO 90 1280 
10% CaO 108 1536 
4% CaO plus 4% portland 

COMGMt cc5c ce 82 1166 

5% asbestos of loose fiber 

plus 8% CaO.............. 68 967 
10% portland cement ............ 10 142 


The composition of this yellow clay was as 
follows: SiOs, 57.38%; AlsOs, 24.58%; 
Fe:O:, 6.70%; CaO, 1.50%; MgO, 0.60%; 
glow loss, 7.55%. In testing this yellow 
clay at 10 atmospheres pressure for different 
periods, the 8-hour period was found most 
favorable, when the following figures were 
secured : 


Compressive strength 


Addition kg./sq.cm. Ib./sq.in. 
G55 MEAD) ono escccchenctl ees 88 1252 
ote, Oe: \ 0 ER ee eRe Dee 104 1479 
NO CaO ce ee 128 1841 
4% CaO plus 4% portland 

CRINGNS 1.252 se ese: k 1323 

5% asbestos plus 8% CaO.. 64 910 


In testing other samples of clay, one reached 
a compressive strength of 135 kg. per sq. cm. 
(1920 Ib. per sq. in.) at 8 to 10 atmospheres 
(118 to 147 1b.) steam pressure. Kaolins 
and highly fireproof clays largely gave no 
good results. The addition of acids in place 
of lime to the clays leads to no positive re- 
sults —T onindustrie-Zeitung (1928), 52, 67, 
pp. 1369-1370. 

Destruction of Concrete By Carbonic 
Acid. Dr. Karl Biehl of the Wicking 
Institute for Cement and Concrete Research, 
Lengerich i. Westf., described the testing of 
waters in the vicinity of a concrete sewer 
that had been destroyed by aggressive solu- 
tions, by the phenolphthalein reaction 
method, in which it was found that the 
various waters contained greater or lesser 
quantities of carbonic acid corresponding to 
pH values or hydrogen ion concentrations of 
1 to 13, or n/10 to n/10,000,000 to n/10 
respectively, in which pH 7 is neutral, pH 1 
to 6 aciduous and pH 8 to 13 alkaline, and 
that of these waters those passing through 
the sewer had values greater than pH 7 
and did not affect the concrete, while those 
seeping towards the sewer had values less 
than pH 7 and affected the concrete. The 
phenolphthalein reaction method is shown 
as applicable for determining the degree of 
danger of carbonic acid in waters, and it is 
suggested as a simple method for determin- 
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ing the extent of aggressiveness of other 
solutions detrimental to concrete. A bibliog- 
raphy on the subject is appended.—Beton 
und Eisen (1928), 27, 18, pp. 371-373. 

Observations Concerning Shrinkage in 
Concrete. According to the investigations 
of T. Cocague and G. Matras the chances 
of shrinkage are decreased to the lowest 
possible degrec, if a minimum possible 
amount of mixing water is used, and care 
is taken for abundant wetting during the 
hardening period. It is further recom- 
mended to work with mixtures that are not 
too rich. Sharp-edged and many-edged ag- 
gregates have proved to be effective in re- 
ducing shrinkage. The addition of sodium 
silicate solutions reduces shinkage, whereas 
calcium chloride increases the shrinkage.— 
Le Ciment No. 6 (1928), pp. 232-236. 


Recent Process Patents 

The following brief abstracts are of current process 
patents issued by the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. Complete copies may be obtained by sending 
10c to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for each patent desired. 

Rotary Kiln and Furnace... [he patentee 
describes a method of preheating air in kilns 
for combustion of powdered or liquid fuels 
by passage of the air through a series of 
passageways over which the hot clinker cas- 
cades. The first contact the hot clinker 
makes with the air is in the kiln itself, and 
here the clinker is picked up by a series of 
baffles which elevate and then drop the ma- 
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A method of preheating air 


terial, allowing the air to pass through and 
absorb some of the clinker’s heat. The 
clinker is then picked up by a second set of 
baffles or scoops which deliver the hot mate- 
rial to a position where it drops over a 
recuperator.” The recuperator is a cham- 


ber through which combustion air first is 
re 


ceived into the system and the passage of 
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the air through this pipe-like flue is given 
a preliminary heat before passing up and 
into the end of the kiln for further heating 
as described above. The clinker after pass- 
ing over the recuperator falls to a hopper 
that serves a pan conveyor. The combustion 
air can, if desired, be first passed over the 
clinker in the conveyor by a fan. This same 
fan delivers the air to the recuperator. The 
air used for atomizing the fuel is drawn 
from the recuperator by a second fan.—John 
Henry Bentley, October 30, 1928. U. S. 
Patent No. 1,690,048. 

Wallboard With Durable Edges. The 
purpose of the invention is to have a gyp- 
sum wallboard with a strong and durable 
edge that will not split or crack when nailed, 
and to fulfill this purpose the inventor de- 
scribes the use of a U-shaped (12) member 
that clamps over the edge of the gypsum 
filler and so placed as to later be covered by 
the paper which goes to make up the face 
of the board. The top and bottom paper is 
preferably made wider than the board, and 











Wallboard reinforced at edge 


the edges further reinforced by lapping the 
lower paper over the upper at the edges, as 
shown in the illustration. If desirable, how- 
ever, paper can be used that is narrower 
than the board, and can be spliced by gluing 
# strip at the abutted edges on the under 
side of the paper so that the resulting splice 
will be buried in the plaster matrix.—Wil- 
liam M. Jenkins, November 6, 1928. U. S. 
Patent No. 1,690,229. 

Process for Recovery of Potassium 
Chloride from Kiln Dusts. The invention 
relates to the recovery of potassium chloride 
from materials containing chlorides and sul- 
phates of potassium from cement kiln dusts. 

The dusts are leached with water at super- 
atmospheric temperatures so that all the solu- 
ble portions go into solution and the con- 
centration of each substance is increased up 
to a certain point. Further leaching increases 
the concentration of KCl and K.SOQ,, result- 
ing in a solution of high potassium content. 
When the solution is filtered and the filtrate 
cooled materially below the leaching tem- 
perature, the solubility of the KCl decreases 
and that of NazSO, remains practically con- 
stant, so that the resulting precipitate has a 
high potassium content. 


As an example of one particular method 
of carrying out this process a 600-gram 
sample of cement kiln dust was leached at 
boiling temperature with 1400 c.c. of brine 
or mother liquor resulting from a preceding 
leaching and potassium chloride crystalliza- 
tion. This dust was taken from a batch 
which was found to contain 80.39% water 
soluble material, and this water soluble ma- 
terial had approximately the following com- 
position: KO, 20.8%; Cl, 37.5%; SOs, 


14.9%; undetermined, 26.8%. A total of 80 
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gm. of salt was obtained, which contained 
47.7% Cl, 62.9% K:O, and 0.3% SOs, or 
substantially a pure KCl—Norman M. Mc- 
Grane, assignor to International Prectpita- 
tion Co. U. S. Patent No. 1,688,873. 


Cellular Cementitious Materials. The 
patent covers a method of producing air bub- 
bles by a suitable frothing agent and adding 
the foam so formed to a cement sludge. The 
method also includes aerating a pulp of ce- 
ment material by air or mechanical means, 
or both, with the addition of a small amount 
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Mechanical agitator for assisting in 
the production of small air bubbles 


of oil or frothing agent, as is the practice in 
flotation of sulphide or similar ores. 


The invention does not restrict itself to 
any particular type of apparatus, but claims 
as new the idea that if an air stream is sub- 
divided at the point of entrance to the pulp 
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Air bubbles are formed by this appa- 
ratus for making cellular products 


by felts or other methods, and at that point 
the air is further cut by mechanical means, 
bubbles of such small size are produced that 
the application is practicable for cellular 
cement production—George B. Hinton, Oc- 
tober 9, 1928. U.S. Patent No. 1,687,067. 


Lime Plaster Substitute from Carbide 
Waste. The process consists of treating 
carbide waste sludge materials with calcium 
chloride and heating to boiling temperatures. 
This causes reaction whereby undesirable 
impurities are driven off and the liquor re- 
maining separates into a plurality of strata 
and the desired material can be separated. 
The patentee’s claim that the material so 
produced will be of uniform color and com- 
position —Douglas M. Harrison assignor to 
McKenzie Mortar Co. U. S. Patent No. 
1,688,542. 
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Traffic and Transportation 





Car Loadings of Sand and 


Gravel, Stone and 
Limestone Flux 

home following are the weekly car load- 

ings of sand and gravel, crushed stone 
and limestone flux (by railroad districts) 
as reported by the Car Service Division, 
American Railway Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


CAR LOADINGS OF SAND, GRAVEL, 
STONE AND LIMESTONE FLUX 
Sand, Stone 
and Gravel 
Week ended 


Limestone Flux 


Week ended 


District Jan. 12 Jan.19 Jan. 12 Jan. 19 
Eastern ; . 1,867 1,918 1,630 1,451 
Allegheny ................ 2,681 2,519 1,726 1,567 
POCKUGNIRS  ...<c0..0s--- 95 90 254 277 
oo, 428 408 6,716 6,224 
Northwestern ........... 450 510 546 554 
Central Western ... 426 491 5,092 4,608 
Southwestern ......... 408 389 3,994 4,286 

oo) ERR ee eeeee 6, 355 6,325 19,958 18,967 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, BY 
DISTRICTS, 1928 AND 1929 
Sand, Gravel 
Limestone Flux and Stone 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
Period to date Period to date 





District Jan. 21 Jan.19 Jan. 21 Jan. 19 
ere 4,832 5,856 5,416 5,010 
Allegheny _................ 7,585 7,735 5,811 5,331 
Pocahontas ......... ; 731 278 915 860 
Southern ....... edit oe 1,464 1,303 24,194 18,738 
Northwestern ....... . 1,566 1,453 2,719 1,830 
Central Western .... 1,057 1,233 14,062 13,922 
Southwestern .......... 1,209 1,159 11,012 12,479 

‘Total......<.. ee 18,444 19,017 64,129 58,170 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, 
1928 AND 1929 


1928 1929 
Limestone flux ............ 18,444 19,017 
Sand, stone, gravel...... 64,129 58,170 


Proposed Changes in Rates 


HE following are the latest proposed 
changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning February 9: 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


43868. Stone, marble, calcite, limestone, slate or 
whitestone, from L. & N. R. R., Knoxville and 
Atlanta division quarries and Brownson and Gantt’s 
Quarry, Ala., to Medina, O. Combination rates 
now apply, and it is proposed to establish com- 
modity rates on the articles in question from and 
to the points mentioned above, the same as appli- 
cable from the same origins to Akron, O. State- 
ment of the proposed rates, with full commodity 
descriptions and minimum weight, will be furnished 
upon request. 


43419, Amendment 1. Ground or pulverized 


limestone or marble from Cartersville, Ga., to 


Birmingham & Southeastern R. R. stations. Sub- 
mittal 43419, included in Docket 451, for January 7 
hearing, proposed rates on ground or pulverized 
limestone or marble, carloads (See Note 1), ex- 
cept when car is loaded to full visible capacity 
actual weight will apply, from Cartersville, Ga., to 
B. & S. E. R. R. stations. It is now proposed to 
amend this proposition to suggest the following 
through rates in lieu of those originally proposed, 
from Cartersville, Ga.: To Cotton Valley, Wilda 
and Liverpool, Ala., 221c; Wheatley, Wares Mill, 
Calebee, Conifer and Tuckabatchie, Ala., 217c; 
Tallassee, Bowens, Asberry and Eclectic, Ala., 221c 
per net ton. 


43964. Sand stone, from Rockport, Ky., to 
Evansville, Ind. (when for beyond). Present rate, 
140c per net ton; proposed rate (proportional) on 
sand stone, waste, crushed, not ground, carloads 
(See Note 2), from Rockport, Ky., to Evansville, 
Ind. (when destined to points north of the Ohio 
river), 105c per net ton. 

44041. Shale, from Carbon Hill, Ala., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Lowest combination now applies. Pro- 
posed rate on shale, carloads (See Note 3), from 
Carbon Hill, Ala., to Memphis, Tenn., 135c per net 
ton, same as current rate on slag, carloads. 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capac- 
ity of car. 

Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to visible capacity the actual weight 
will apply. 











SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


16704. Agricultural limestone, from Oklahoma 
points to points in Arkansas. To establish the 
following distance scale of rates on gui 
limestone, carloads, minimum weight 80,000 Ib., 
if marked capacity of car is less than 80,000 tb. 
marked capacity will govern, from and to points 
shown below: 


From Garnett, Price and Tulsa, Okla., and inter- 
mediate points to points in Arkansas on C. I. & 
P. Ry., Kansas eg Southern Ry., Missouri Pa- 
cific Rk m., St. L.-S. Fo Ry.: 


—-— Rate———- 
Single Joint 
Miles Line Line 
5 and undev.......... 3% 
10 and over 3Y% 
15 and over 3% 
20 and over 3y% 
25 and over 4 
30 and over 4 
35 and over 4 
40 and over 4 
45 and over 5 
50 and over 5 
55 and over 5 
60 and over 5 
65 and over 5% 
70 and over 5Y% 
75 and over SY 
80 and over SY 
85 and over 6% 
90 and over 6% 
95 and over 6% 
100 and over 6% 
105 and over 7 
1160 ‘and over 7 
115 and over 7 
120 and over 7 
125 and over Zz 
130 and over 7 
135 and over 7 
140 and over 7 
145 and over 7 
150 and over "4 
160 and over 8 
170 and over 8 
180 and over 1 8% 
190 and over 84 
200 and over &8Y4 
210 and over 9 
220 and over 9 
230 and over 10 
246 and over 10 
250 and over 10 
260 and over 10 
280 and over 10% 
300 and over 10% 








——— Rate———- 
Single Joint 
Miles Line Line 
Be BR OVER BOB inc cnnccccc.cedcccccoxccsesonsss 10% 11 
340 and over : .. 10% by 
360 and over : ses 2A 12 
380 and over : - 114% 12 
400 and over ; 11% 12 
425 and over 12 12% 
450 and over 12 12% 
475 and over 134% 13% 
500 and over 13% 13% 
525 and over 14Y% 14y% 
550 and over 14% 14% 
575 and over 15% 15% 
600 and over 15% 15% 





Shippers have requested a reasonable line of 
rates from Garnett, Price and Tulsa, Okla., and 
intermediate points. The scale proposed is the 9702 
sand and gravel scale. The 9702 scale has been 
put in as specific rates from Oklahoma to south- 
west Missouri and northeast Arkansas points, and 
it is felt that the 9702 scale is proper for applica- 
tion between these points. 


16723. Chatt sand, from points in Missouri to 
Heltonville, Ind. To establish a rate of $3.53 per 
ton of 2000 Ib. on chatt sand, carloads, minimum 
weight 100,000 lb., from Alba, Atlas, Aurora, Car- 
thage, Granby, Joplin, Neck City, Oronogo, Porto 
Rico, Prosperity, Purcell and Webb City-Carter- 
ville, Mo., to Heltonville, Ind. Shippers request 
the publication of the same rate to Heltonville, 
Ind., as currently applicable to Bedford, Ind. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 


6784. Transit; storage at Sioux City, Ia. Sand 
and gravel, from Hawarden, Ia., to stations in 
Iowa and Nebraska. Present—Privilege not au- 
thorized. Proposed—To provide for storage in 
transit privilege on sand and gravel at Sioux City, 
Ja., when originating at Hawarden, Ia., and des- 
tined to stations in Iowa and Nebraska to which 
Sioux City is directly intermediate, subject to the 
through rate from point of origin to final desti- 
nations plus transit charge of $2 per car. 

5787. Sand, carloads (See Note 2), but not less 
than 40,000 Ib., from Duluth, Minn., and Superior, 
Wis., to stations on the C. Ry., Sparta, 
Wis., to Winona, Wis., inclusive. Present rate, 
10%c per 100 lb.; proposed, 10c per 100 lb. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 
3718F. Sand and gravel, carloads (See Note 1), 
from Lincoln and Pekin, IIl., to C. S. & St. L. Ry. 
stations. 


To Pres. Prop. 
ne cnn ts Oa ||| SRS ROR teers oar aeRO x eee eee isi 88 
Hagaman, III. sii 94 
OCW Ta, TES sicicccecscsateccce said 94 
Jerseyville, Ill. *t 94 
Lockhaven, III. aie 94 





**No rates. 

4893. Sand, core, carloads, from Greenwich, 
Kankakee, Van’s Siding and West Kankakee, III., 
to various points in Illinois. Present rates, class. 

To (representative points) 


Present Prop. 
Gaty; TGs. -ccscccs: : Class Rate 100 
Me a oa = os 100 
| S| ners ‘ <es 139 
Waukegan, II. ee . 139 





4895. Stone, broken, crushed or ground, car- 
loads, from Marblehead, IIl., to destinations in 
Wisconsin. Rates per net ton: 


To (representative _— Pres. Prop. 
BuriiistOn, Wis. <.-..c-.c.csc.-sccccocsosescscsncce GSO “S2AF 
Oconomowoc, Wis. ..........0...cccseccceccese » 240 2 
WA RICEIIRERT ORS isco oho ccsvcdapuninicecseecs 3.30 2.14 


4896. Sand and gravel (See Note 1), from 
Chillicothe, Ill., to Streator, Ill. Present rate, 75c; 
proposed, 65c. 

4885. Sand and gravel, carloads, from Pekin, 
Ill., to Decatur, Ill. Present rate, 98c; proposed, 
88c. 

4883. Sand, blast, engine, foundry, glass and 
molding (See Note 1), from Bowes, Ill. Present 
rates, class; proposed, per net ton: 


To Prop. 
Geneva, Batavia, Aurora, North Aurora 

@nd Deksibs sly area reece $1.25 
St; Tape, AN ee etbacanae 2.14 


4889. Crushed stone, carloads, from Buffalo and 
Linwood, Ta. to C. & I. M. Ry. stations, viz. 
Auburn, Beechley, Pawnee Jct., Pawnee, Sicily, 
Humphrey, Kincaid, Callaway and Taylorville, Ill. 
Present rates, classification basis; proposed, $1.39- 
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4890. Crushed stone, carloads 
from Krause and Stolle, Ill., to J. & H. R. R. 
stations between Jacksonville and Havana, III. 
Present rates, class; proposed, $1.13 per net ton. 

4888. To amend Item 65 of C. F. A. T. B. 
Tariff 221A, I. C. C. 1460, to provide for non- 
application of class rates on crushed stone, car- 
loads, from Linwood, Buffalo, Bettendorf, Ia., and 
Moline, Ill., to all points of destination in C. F. A. 
territory, as named in the tariff, allowing to apply 
in lieu thereof lowest combination. 


4904. Sand and gravel (See Note 2), 
Spaulding and Munger, IIll., to Ritchey, IIl. 
ent rate, $1.26; proposed, 88c. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

20556. To establish on sand and gravel, carloads, 
Dayton, O., to Union City, Ind., via D. U. 
R. R., rate of 85c per net ton of 2000 lb. Present 
rate, 90c per ton of 2000 Ib. 

20568. Amend Item 1245 of C. F. A. T. B. 
Tariff 130S, which provides rating on crushed or 
ground limestone, carloads, from East St. Louis, 
Joliet, Kellogg, ll., St. Louis, Mo., and Spring- 
field, Ill., originating at points west of the west 
bank of the Mississippi river, to C. F, A. and arbi- 
trary territories, to provide that this rating will 
also apply from upper Mississippi river crossings 
on traffic originating beyond. Present rates, Official 
Classification basis. 

20572. To establish on limestone, 
ground, from Valmeyer, IIll., to points shown 
below, following rates. Present and proposed rates 
in cents per ton of 2000 lb. 


(See Note 1), 


from 
Pres- 


crushed or 






To Pres. Prop. 
MUNI NE re ies ee eee 610 412 
eoreree eri, CPN sos da ccasesestatsoceeresas 540 373 
Cincinnati, Ohio .............. .... 500 342 
Cleveland, Ohio ............. 610 412 
Toledo, OMs0- ..:.....:.. 570 372 
Youngstown, Ohio 640 432 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 590 392 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 580 392 
Evansville, Ind. .... 370 272 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.... 520 352 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 440 312 
South Bend, Ind.... 520 342 
Leawmuiie, Fv. <ccccence 470 322 
PIteUet, COURS caccsntenteuences 700 482 

20595. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 


Silica, O., to various points in the state of Michi- 
gan on the following railroads: Pennsylvania, Grand 
Trunk Pere Marquette, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Central and New York Central, rates as illustrated 
in Exhibit A attached. Present rates as illustrated 
in Exhibit A attached. 


EXHIBIT A 
Illustrations—Per net ton from Silica, O., 








To Pres. Prop. To Pres. Prop. 
Homer ........ 138 107 rn 145 
Lansing ...... 138 125 Moorland...... ...... 155 
Otsego ........ 184 145 Brent Creek .... 125 
Centerline... ...... 102 FAMINE se ecsas, ocanes 130 
Rochester... ...... 107 Melbourn...... ...... 135 
Hunters Crk. 2... 117 Randall 
Millington... ...... 125 | ere 107 
BOMGOl oiscccc. cnscss 145 Rms City. «.:... 117 
i 102 Kingston .... ...... 135 
i 112 Owendale .... ...... 145 
oO ae 107 i, ee 125 
Chandler...... ...... 117 Kalamazoo.... ...... 135 
RREF ocicsis cnsacs 135 Shelbyville... ........ 145 
Swan Creek ...... 135 CT eae 145 
Salzburg 200... 20... 145 Childsdale.... ...... 155 
ee 130 lg 165 
Marengo .... ...... 112 pS ea 165 
Kalamazoo.... ...... 125 mesa Cits..... ...... 175 
Kendall ...... ...... 135 NO. cious sana 185 
Mattawan... ...... 135 Northville... ...... 97 
Spring Arbor ...... 107 Clyde 107 
Union City. ...... 117 Flint .... 115 
Temperance. ra 70 WOStGOUE oo055. osc 125 
Milan ae eee 82 Bridgeport... ...... 125 
Whitmore S| eee 135 

Oe 97 Riverdale ..... ....:. 145 
Byron ee tee 107 Lakeview...... ...... 155 
| es 125 Green Oak... 125 102 
1 135 Williamston... 125 115 
ee 102. Gr'd Ledge. -..... 125 
( olumbus Sp eats 115 Clarksville... ...... 135 
Washington.. ..... 115 Grandville... ...... 145 
Rushton 200. 0... 117 Waverlenc.: . Fao 
ee 115 PERG eisaicians 265 
Capac . 125 eS eee ; 165 
aa 120 = Riverside... ..... 165 
Bancroft ...... _..... 120 COUNNE. Sa sccie scsscs 135 
Trowbridge. ....... 125 © Shiloh 000.0... ...... 145 
Penfield Reese cptaes 125 Greenville... . 145 
Pavilion oe 130 i 145 
Penn eres 140 Blanchard .... ...... 155 
Drayton WOGOEe fous. aw 145 

TE its nse TES Ci au. «6 
Linden 2... 117 Newaygo...... ...... 165 
St. Johns... ...... 130 Brunswick.... ...... 175 
Lowell : 135 Fruitport...... ‘sieaa 165 
Munica <i OG~ Bieitees., =... 165 
Pompeii -...... ...... 130 ° Smith Cross- 
Vickeryville. 135 MMs seseencs wsiace 135 
Lincoln Lake ...... 145, ) eee 135 
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Atkins 


penser wate 165 Sebawaing.... ...... 145 
Applegate .... ...... 165 Grassmere.... ...... 155 
McGregor .... ...... 165 ee 155 
NOt os oe 165 Mayville ...... ...... 145 


20596. To establish on sand and 
loads, Cleveland, O., to Zanesville, O.., 
per ton of 2000 lb. Present rate, 
2000 Ib. 


20597. To establish on sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and 
gravel, carloads, from Attica, Ind., to Naples, Val- 
ley City, Griggsville, Marysville and Pittsfield, IIl., 


gravel, car- 
rate of 110c 
130c per ton of 


rate of 112c per net ton. Present rate, 122c per 
net ton. 

20613. To establish on sand and gravel, carloads, 
Hamilton, O., to Cincinnati, O., rate of 40c per 
net ton. Present rate, 50c per net ton. 

20614. To add Marblehead, Tl., as an origin 
point in Item 748, Supplement 35, W. T. L. 


Tariff 58-M, on same basis of rates as now appli- 
cable from Quincy, IIl., on limestone, crushed or 


ground, carloads, as described in said item to 
C. F. A. destinations named therein. 

20623. To establish on sand and gravel, carloads, 
Urbana, O., to Willoughby, O., rate of 145c per 
net ton. Proposed rate to apply via C. C. 

St. L. Ry.. Green Springs Junction. O., and N. Y. 
C. & St Eke or €C. CF. Cc. aS :. Ry., San- 
dusky, O., and N. Y. C. R. R. (west). Present 


rate, sixth class. 


20624. To establish on ground or pulverized 
limestone, carloads, Buffalo, N. Y., to Peoria, IIl., 
and related points, rate of 18'%4c. Present rate, 16c. 

20628. To establish on crushed stone, in bulk, 
in open cars, and stone screenings, in bulk, in open 
cars, carloads, Kenneth, Ind., Deerfield and Union 
City, Ind., via Penn. R. R., rates of 95c and 100c 


per net ton, respectively. Present rate, 127c per 
net ton. 
20629. To establish on core sand, carloads, from 


Juniata and Wampson, Mich., 
rate of 276c per net ton. 
net ton. 


20721. To establish on sand, blast, core, engine, 
filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or 
polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, Bliss- 
field, O., to Huntington, Penn., rate of 320c per 
ton of 2000 Ib. Present rate, 420c per ton of 


to Indianapolis, Ind., 
Present rate, 302c per 


2000 Ib. 

20722. To establish on crushed stone, in bulk, 
in open cars, carloads, Woodville, O., to Payne, 
O., rate of 105c per net ton. Present rate, 330c 
per net ton. 

20723. To establish on crushed stone and 
crushed stone screenings, carloads, Delphos, O., 
to Hicksville, O., via N. C. & St, ta ee Be 
Holgate, O., and B. & O. R. R., rate of 95c per 


ton of 2000 lb. Present rate, sixth class. 

20724. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
from Spore, Penn., to destinations shown below. 
Present and proposed rates (in cents per net ton): 


To Prop. Pres. 
ie NO Weise ticccaees) eee 6th class 
Clarkshare, W. V4......:............. Be 6th class 
Geltee, We Wane sccoo” a 6th class 
West Union, W. Va....... cae. 6th class 

20725. To establish on pulverized limestone, in 


bags in bulk in box cars, carloads, minimum 
weight 80,000 Ib., except when car of less capacity 
is furnished, in which case marked capacity of car 


will govern, but in no case less than 60,000 Ib., 


Sibley, Mich., to Detroit, Mich., rate of 84c per 
net ton. Present rate, 95c per net ton. 
20595, Supplement 1. Commodity description in 


White Docket Advice 20595, and Docket Bulletin 
1539, of January 25, 1929, now shown as ‘“‘crushed 
stone,’ should be changed to read “crushed stone 
and screenings and agricultural limestone, in open 


top cars.” This proposition deals with rates from 
Silica, O., to various points in Michigan. 

20733. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
North Baltimore, O., to Gallup and 


Prentiss, 
O., rate of 70c per net ton. Route Fo: B. oO. 
R. R., Hamler, O., and D. T. & I. R. R. Present 
rate, 190c per net ton. 


20734. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Lewisburg, O., to destinations shown below, fol- 
lowing rates (in cents per net ton): 


To Pres. Prop. 
New Castle, Ind. , . 88 80 
Messick, Ind. bce te . 88 80 
Mooreland, Ind. . ena oie 80 
Losantville, Ind. ..... . . 88 80 
Modoc, Ind. ite : oo nn 80 
Carlos City, Ind. wes 2, ee 88 75 
Lynn, Ind. . Pane 88 70 
Crete, Ind. . 87 70 

20738. To add E. J. & E. _. to list of carriers 


named in Item 1220 of C. F. 
Classification No. 130-S, 
agricultural limestone, 
and from Milwaukee, 


A. Exceptions to 
providing for rating on 
limestone screenings, etc., 
Waukesha and Burlington, 
Wis., to C. F. A. and Canadian Freight Associa- 
tion territories. Also to provide for the application 
of rates in connection with the E. J. & E. Ry., via 
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East Joliet, Ill., to the same extent as now appli- 
cable with the C. M. St. P. & P., C. & N. W. and 
Soo Line railways. 


20742. To establish on stone, crushed, in bulk 
only: Crushed stone screenings, in bulk only, car- 
loads: Limestone, agricultural (not ground or pul- 
verized), in bulk in open top cars only, carloads: 
Stone tailings, carloads, from Narlo, O., to destina- 
tions shown below, following rates, in cents per net 
ton: From Narlo, O., to Plymouth and Walkerton, 
Ind., present 173c, proposed 150c; La Porte, Ind., 
proposed 155c, N. K. P. stations. Milford Jct., 
Goshen and Elkhart, Ind., present 6th, proposed 
145c, C. C. C. & St. L. stations. Wanatah, Ind., 
present class, proposed 165c, C. I. & L. stations. 
Hanna and Wellsboro, Ind., present class, proposed 
155c, P. M. stations. 


NEW ENGLAND noeeee ASSOCIATION 


16056. Sand, core (See Note 2), Onset, Mass., 
to North Adams, Mass, 14. Reason—To establish 
rate comparable with other rates. 

16143. Stone, broken or crushed, in bulk in 
gondola or other open top cars, carloads (See Note 
2), from West Quincy, Mass., to Worcester, Mass., 
$1.10 per net ton, via N. Y. N. H. & H.R. R. 
Reason—To equalize competitive conditions. 

16151. Stone, broken or crushed, in bulk, in 
gondola or other open top cars, carloads (See Note 
3), from East Wallingford, Conn. (Reed’s Gap 
Quarry), Conn., to Saundersville, Mass., $1.10 per 
net ton., via N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Reason— 


To provide rate comparable with that in effect to 
Worcester, Mass. 


16182. Sand, blasting, core, fire and sea (See 
Note 2), from Pawtucket, R. I., to local stations 
on the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R., same as in effect 
from Providence, R. I., etc., in Items 643-A, 645-D 
and 650-F of N. Y. N. H. & H. R. RK. I. C 
F-2875. Reason—To equalize competitive condi- 
tions. 

16189. Molding sand (See Note 3), from EI- 
nora, Reynolds, Schagticoke, Schuylerville, Scotia, 
Saratoga Springs, Stillwater, Wayville and Ushers, 
N. Y., to Saint John and Sackville, N. B., Am- 
herst and Halifax, N. S., $5.54 per net ton. Rea- 
son—To meet carrier competition. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 


20171. Broken stone, carloads (See Note 3), 
from West Manayunk, Penn.. to Pittsburgh, Penn., 
$3 per net ton. Reason—The proposed rate is 
fairly comparable with rate now in force from Fox- 
croft, Penn., to Pittsburgh, Penn. 


M1078. Stone, crushed or broken, and stone 
screenings (See Note 2), to Glenville, Penn., from 
York, Penn., 70c, and from Bittinger and Thomas- 
ville, Penn., 60c per net ton, rates to expire July 1, 
1929. Reason—To meet motor truck competition. 

20185. Sand, other than blast, 
molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads (See 
Note 2), from Morrisville and Tullytown, Penn.. 
to Corbit, Del., $1.25 per net ton. Reason—The 
proposed rate is fairly comparable with rates on 
like commodities for like distances, services and 
conditions. 

20197. Stone, 
asphalt rock), 


engine, foundry, 


natural (other than bituminous 
crushed, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Marlboro, N. Y., to Florida, N. Y., $1.30 
per net ton. Reason—The proposed rate compares 
favorably with rates to Goshen, Kipps and New 
Hampton, N. Y 


20201. To establish on sand (other than blast, 
engine, foundry, glass, molding or silica), carloads 
oo. Note 2), from Cascade, Greer and Sturgisson, 
W. Va., to points on the B. & O. R. R. and Mo- 
nongahela R. R., rates ranging from 70c to $1.4C 
per net ton. Reason—The proposed rates are fairly 
comparable with rates now in force from _Pitts- 
burgh and McKeesburg, Penn., to points in the 
same general territory. 


20018, Supplement 1. Limestone, ground, pre- 
cipitated or pulverized, and limestone dust, car- 
loads, minimum weight 50,000 Ib., from Ogdens- 


burg, N. J., to Harrisonburg, Va., 22%4c per 100 Ib. 

20221. Limestone, crude, fluxing, foundry and 
furnace, carloads, when shipped in open top equip- 
ment (See Note 2), from Stephens City, Va., to 
Follansbee and Weirton, W. Va., Midland and Ali- 
quippa, Penn., $1.66 per gross ton, and to Sharon, 
Penn., Youngstown, Warren and Lowellville, O., 
$1.90 per gross ton. Reason—The proposed rates 
are fairly comparable with rates now in effect 
from Martinsburg, W. Va. 

20239. Stone chips or granules (roofing granules), 
carloads (See Note 2), from Advance and Gladhill, 
Penn., to Highland, Mile End and Montreal, Que., 
30c per 100 Ib. Reason—The proposed rate is 
fairly comparable with rates now in force from 
Cardiff, Md., Delta, Slate Hill, Penn., etc. 


20240. Stone, crushed, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Bound Brook, N. J., to Rariton River sta 
tions, 92c per net ton. Reason—Proposed rates are 
comparable with rates now in force from Morris- 
ville, Penn. 
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February 16, 1929 


Accident Frequency in the Portland 
Cement Industry 


By F. E. Town 


Chairman, Cement Section, National Safety Council 


and W. Dean Keefer 


Chief Engineer and Director of the Industrial Section, National Safety Council 


PECIALISTS in the field of accident 

prevention are paying more attention to 
accident frequency and correspondingly less 
to accident severity. 

This attitude is due to the conviction that, 
from an accident prevention standpoint, a 
minor accident or even a near-accident is 
just as important as a fatality. 

In the accompanying graphs an attempt is 
made to indicate the trend of accident fre- 
quency among the cement mill organiza- 
tions, omitting consideration of the relative 
severity of the various accidents except to 
contrast those involving lost time with the 
fatalities. The figures used represent the 
operating plants within the membership of 
the Portland Cement Association in the 
United States and Canada, except a few 
which have not reported their accidents to 
the association. Thus these figures reflect a 
composite of the experience of’ at least 90% 
of all the cement mills of America. 

Fig. 1 shows that the number of lost-time 
(including permanent disability and fatal) 
accidents per 100,000 man-hours worked has 
declined steadily during the last five years. 
This improvement has taken place notwith- 
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Fig. 1. Lost time accidents per 100,000 
man-hours for the group of mills report- 
ing their accidents to the Portland Ce- 
ment Association. This group has grown 
from 105 in 1924 to 144 in 1928 


standing the steady increase in the number 
of mills in operation and reporting, as indi- 
cated by the following table: 


TABLE I—PROGRESS REDUCTION 
OF CEMENT MILL ACCIDENTS 


Accidents 
Operating Acci- per 100,000 
plants Man-hours dent man-hours 
Year reporting worked per ill worked 
1924 105 87,767,000 29.7 35 
1925 118 97,415,000 224 fat | 
1926 124 97,381,000 17.9 22 
1927 136 93,471,000 10.0 1.4 
1928 144 94,000,000* 10 2” 


*Estimated. 
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Fig. 2. Accident frequency in terms 
of accidents per barrel of cement pro- 
duced, for the entire group of mills 
reporting to the Cement Association 


While accident totals have declined to one- 
third the volume suffered during the first 
year of this period, the number of mills 
figuring in these reports increased by about 
38%, although larger and more modern ma- 
chinery, better operating practice, and pos- 
sibly some other factors have tended to keep 
the total man-hours within a narrow range 
of variation. The number of accidents per 
million barrels of cement produced has also 
shown an interesting decrease, as indicated 
by Fig. 2. 

Without endeavoring to draw overly fine 
distinctions or analyze in minute detail, we 
may fairly deduce from information appar- 
ent on the face of these curves that the 
men in the mills are thinking straighter, 
performing fewer unnecessary dangerous 
operations, and looking out for the other 
fellow to a far greater extent than was the 
case a few years ago. 

Accidents are commonly the result of de- 
fective reasoning or lack of any reasoning 
at all; conversely, a record of steady re- 





duction in accidents indicates improvement 
in concentration and straighter thinking. 
Better and safer machinery, tools and other 
equipment is a big factor, and due credit 
must be allowed those who undoubtedly have 
“built out” many of our accidents in the de- 
sign or installation stage. However, it is 
highly significant that the older plants are 
showing substantially as great improvement 
as the newer ones, and the departments least 
affected by new type of equipment and me- 
chanical safeguards are keeping abreast of 
others in which the probability of accidents 
has been much decreased by engineering 
revision and modern mechanical ingenuity. 
The mills of the Lehigh Valley region, 
which as a group are among the oldest in 
America, provide an interesting case in point. 
Fig. No. 3, platting mills all of which have 
been operated many years, shows note- 
worthy improvement. This is even more 
strikingly shown by Fig. 4, which plats the 
annual record of each of the 16 mills in this 
group which have been operated during all 
of the last five years. Note the high rates 
and big spread during the first year, as 
compared with the low rates and reduced 
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Fig. 3. Accidents per 100,000 man- 

hours worked, in the 16 reporting ce- 

ment mills of the Lehigh Valley group 

which have operated during all of the 
last five years 
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spread shown by the 1928 figures. 

Similarly, another typical group of mills, 
most of which have been in operation over 
a long period, is shown in Fig. 5. The Mich- 
igan mills average smaller in capacity than 
those in the Lehigh Valley, with a different 
labor situation and some other factors at 
variance with those faced by the eastern 
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Fig. 4. Individual records of the six- 

teen mills in the Lehigh valley, a com- 

posite of whose accident experience is 
shown in Diagram 3 


group. The results in accident prevention, 
as indicated by this diagram representing 
the six Michigan mills which have operated 
through the last five years, are very good. 
A composite of the accident frequency of 
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1924 1925 1926 1927 1926 
Fig. 5. Progress in accident preven- 
tton as shown by the experience of the 
six mills of Michigan which have oper- 
ated and reported their accidents dur- 


ing all of the last five years 


the four Illinois mills furnish another in- 
teresting example. Results in this case have 
not been so satisfactory. It may be stated 
in defense of the Illinois companies that all 
four mills of this group have been exten- 
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sively rebuilt and added to, a heavy program 
of construction and development of quar- 
ries and mines entering in during every 
year of the five-year interval covered by 
Fig. 6. 

The Pacific Coast group of eight mills 
which have operated during all of the last 
five years show decided improvement. Sev- 
eral of these mills have gone through diffi- 
cult rebuilding periods or we might expect 
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Fig. 6. The accident experience of the 

Illinois group runs counter to the gen- 

eral experience, but the unsatisfactory 

trend has been attributed largely to a 

continuous building program and ma- 
jor operating changes 


a still better showing in Fig. 7. A reduction 
of almost 50% from 1927 to 1928 is too out- 
standing, however, to pass without special 
notice. 

While the data presented in Table I indi- 




















1924 1925 1920 


Fig. 7. The Pacific coast mills show a 
remarkable record of progress in spite 
of expansion involving many construc- 
tion hazards 


1928 
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cate an interesting decline in accident rates 
per 100,000 man-hours worked and per mill. 
Fig. 8 shows the number of perfect safety 
records—plants operating for a year without 
a single lost-time accident. The first per- 
fect record for an entire year was made in 
1924. That year one mill out of the 105 


then operating made this record. In 1925, 
18 
10 
2 a 
{ 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


Fig. 8. .Plants with perfect one-year 

safety records are on the rapid in- 

crease. In 1928 one-eighth of all op- 

erating plants had no lost time acci- 
dents 


two mills, or one for every 59 then operat- 
ing, completed the year without accident. In 
1926 the ratio was one for every 62 mills; 
in 1927, one for every 13.6 mills, and in 
Think of it! 
One mill in every eight has run an entire 


1928, one for every 8 mills. 


year without a single lost-time accident! 
An additional one-eighth of the entire num- 
ber did almost as well by finishing the year 
1928 with but one accident each. 

It is almost equally interesting to inquire 
at the other end of the line—that is, inves- 
tigate what progress is being made by the 
mills at the lower extremity of the list. In 
1924 the mill with the poorest record re- 
ported 139 accidents; in 1925, the mill in the 
similar position at the foot reported 136 
accidents: in 1926, 116 accidents; in 1927, 
86 accidents, and in 1928, 74 accidents. These 
figures are illustrated in Fig. 9. Many indi- 
vidual mills which were once far down the 
list have made reductions at similarly en- 


139 136 


86 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1926 

Fig. 9. Even the poorest is showing 
progress. In 1924 the plant at the 
bottom of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation’s record had 139 lost time ac- 
cidents. In 1928 the poorest record 


totaled 74 accidents 
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W. Dean Keefer, chief engineer and 
director of the Industrial Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago 


couraging rates. 

The question naturally arises as to the 
relative progress in accident frequency made 
by the various departments. What about the 
quarries and other supposedly “hazardous” 
portions of the mill group? How does the 
“yard” where there are no improved me- 
chanical safeguards compare with the mill 
departments? Fig. 10 answers. The curves 
shown on these charts indicate the actual 
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Fig. 11. As lost time accidents were 
reduced from 1337 in 1927 to 1016 
in 1928 in the cement mills of this 
country and Canada, fatal accidents 
increased slightly. Proportionately, this 
increase seems large and a special 
sub-committee has been appointed by 
the association to study fatal accident 
conditions 








number of lost-time accidents. Accidents 
per 100,000 man-hours would have been more 
enlightening, but unfortunately such figures 
are not available. However, the striking 
similarity of the trend of the accident totals 
for the various departments (the man-hours 
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Fig. 10. Accident trend in the cement mills, by departments. Figures used are 
the totals for all plants reporting their accidents to the Cement Association 


for which are known not to have varied 
greatly) would seem to indicate that present 
methods employed for the reduction of acci- 
dents in the cement industry, consisting 
mainly of educational and competitive proj- 
ects, have been applied with about equal 
success in the reduction of mishaps in the 
different de- 
partments, 
without 
much regard 
for the rela- 
tive ‘‘haz- 
ards’’ of 
each. “it 
seems to be 
largely a 
case of get- 
ting results 
whenever or 
wherever the 
management 
together with 
the rank and 
file of oper- F. E. Town, superintend- 
ating men ent, Manitowoc Portland 
Cement Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., and chairman, Ce- 


ment Section, National 
Safety Council 


really be- 
come inter- 
ested and 
want results 
sufficiently to work for them. No other fac- 
tors are as important. 

A number of experienced safety engineers 
who have gone over the facts represented 
by Fig. 11 feel that the more unfavorable 
ratio in 1928, if it has any significance, 
points to the need of more technical study 
of our accidents. It is possible that some of 
the more serious accidents are due to causes 
not reachable in all cases by the means the 
cement industry has been using. Possibly 
engineering revision, affecting equipment or 
operating methods, may furnish the answer 
in some cases. 

However that may be, the greatest en- 
couragement is occasioned by current reports 
indicating that as accident frequency in the 
cement industry declines, the operating force 
continues to aim higher and is not content 





with present results, much less to go back- 
ward. That attitude on the part of the 
superintendents, foremen and employees gen- 
erally is the greatest asset and one of the 
most positive assurances that the accident 
rate will continue to drop. 


More Mills Join Training 
Program 
HAT the cement mills are in earnest in 
their decision to place the industry on a 
100% basis so far as first aid and safety 
training are concerned has been made more 
apparent than ever by the many additional 
plants which have enlisted in the training 
program since announcement was made in 
Rock Propucts, February 2. According to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, most of 
the mills where the training has already 
started are adding to their classes and some 
are requesting permission to enroll the en- 
tire mill and quarry force. 

The following plants have been scheduled 
for training in addition to those reported in 
Rock Propucts, February 2: 

Alpha Portland Cement Co.—Martins Creek, 

Penn., No. 3; Martins Creek, Penn., No. 4; 

Manheim, W. Va.; Cementon, N. Y.; 


Bellevue, Mich.; LaSalle, Ill.; St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Lone Star Cement Co—New York, Hudson, 
N. Y.; Pennsylvania, Nazareth, Penn.; 
Texas, Dallas, Texas; Houston, Texas. 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., La- 
Salle, Ill. 

Utah-Idaho Cement Co., Brigham City, 
Utah. 

Since January 1, first aid training courses 
conducted by the United States Bureau of 
Mines have been completed in these plants: 
Colorado Portland Cement Co., Boettcher 

(Colo.) plant—86 men trained. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Union Bridge, 
Md.—193 men trained. 

Lone Star Cement Co., Alabama, Birming- 
ham, Ala.—26 men trained. 

Louisville Cement Co., Akron, N. Y.—7 men 
trained. 

Yosemite Portland Cement Co., Merced, 
Calif—43 men trained. : 
Yosemite Portland Cement Co., Clearing 

House, Calif.—27 men trained. 
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Quarry, Shale Pit and Crusher 


Accidents* 
By C. W. Kels 


Quarry Superintendent, Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Gate City, Va. 


T IS A PLEASURE to be here in this 

fine meeting of men who are engaged in 
the cement industry and whose duties begin 
with quarrying and crushing of rock and 
shale. I have 
been asked to make a few remarks leading 
to the discussion of accidents in quarries, 
shale pits and crushers, and I hope my re- 
marks will bring out the really important 
points with respect to accidents in these de- 
partments, which are generally considered 
to have so many potential hazards. 

The present day destruction of human life 
from accidental causes makes the subject of 
accident prevention a very important one 
and one which should not escape attention. 
Any commercial organization, wheresoever 
located and regardless of the business in 
which it is engaged, has the subject of acci- 
dents to consider. It cannot be sidestepped. 
Many of our industrial concerns have the 
subject to regard more seriously than others, 
depending upon the nature of the manufac- 
turing process. The mining of ore, the 
manufacture of explosives and the manufac- 
ture of cement are examples of the more 
hazardous undertakings and require an un- 
usual degree of thoughtfulness on the part 
of the employes, as well as operating offi- 
cials, if accidents are to be reduced to the 
actual minimum. 


We have a common interest. 


It has been estimated that upwards of 
100,000 men are engaged in quarrying pur- 
suits, and that between 120 and 150 of these 
men are killed each year through various 
accidental causes. Approximately 15,000 
others are injured yearly. This is an alarm- 
ing condition and one to which too much 
attention cannot be given. 


The nature and extent to which an em- 
ploye may be incapacitated ranges from a 
minor scratch or cut to death. Accidents 
may be divided into two classes—avoidable 
and unavoidable, or they may be divided into 
those having fatal and non-fatal termination. 
Avoidable accidents may be prevented with 
a little forethought, but unavoidable acci- 
dents occur by reason of some unforeseen, 
unthought of or unlooked for circumstance. 
In the final analysis, the avoidable accidents 
are found to be very frequent and the really 
unavoidable accidents very rare. 


My first experience of the avoidable and 
fatal class, which I will recall, happened at 
Speer’s Ferry, Va., where the Clinchfield 
Portland Cement Corp., now a unit of the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., had its 


"Talk given at the Chattanooga safety meeting 


or the southeastern mills of the Portland Cement 
Association, 





A jap driller by the name of Greene 
had scaled the face of the quarry above the 
pit and advised his foreman that no further 
danger existed from stones rolling into the 
pit and that drilling for the afternoon could 
be carried on in safety. Scarcely had he and 
another driller started drilling when a boul- 
der became dislodged from the face above 
and rolled down over the muck pile. Mr. 
Greene was warned to get out of the way, 
but he only smiled and the rock crushed 
him to death. This is an accident which 
could have been avoided had Mr. Greene 
heeded the warning of his fellow worker; 
and one where safety depended upon the 
employe himself. It goes without saying 
that a great deal of the credit in the reduc- 
tion and elimination of injuries is due to 
employes credit where 
Without the cooperation of 
all the constituent members of any organ- 


quarry. 


themselves—give 
credit is due. 


ization, the reduction of accidents is impos- 


sible. 
An Unavoidable Accident 


T recall an accident of the unavoidable 
class, in which the victim narrowly escaped 
death—this also. happened at Speer’s Ferry. 
The night foreman had prepared to do some 
secondary blasting. Fout blasts from the 
plant whistle, which was our warning signal, 
had been sounded and the flagmen were at 
their posts. 
taken. 
shot were lighted and the men were on their 
way to safety. At this 
time the light fuses in the power house were 
blown out and instantly pitch black darkness 
enveloped the entire quarry. 


All necessary precaution had 
been The 40 fuses comprising the 


All was going well. 


This caused 
the foreman to become confused and he evi- 
dently lost his sense of direction and instead 
of proceeding on to his usual place of safety 
he ran back toward the shot. When the 
blast occurred a flying stone crushed his 
skull. the not 
killed, but he was disabled for many months. 
This accident was unavoidable because the 
blowing of the fuses in the power house was 
unlooked for, unthought of and a most un- 


Fortunately foreman was 


usual occurrence; and it may be credited 
with being the direct cause of the severe 
personal injury inflicted. 

It has been my experience in operating a 
quarry to observe that when secondary blast- 
ing is being done most of the men are to- 
gether for the purpose of lighting fuses. 
After this has been accomplished, it is nec- 
essary that they run to a place of safety, 
and I have noticed that a rough quarry floor 
covered with old ties, large boulders and 
other 


obstructions impedes the men very 
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greatly in their retreat to a safe shelter. 
This is particularly true where blasting is 
done at night. I remember once the safety 
valve and whistle blew off of a steam shovel 
and came down by the side of the machine. 
A pitman was warned and in attempting to 
get to safety he fell over a rock on the 
quarry floor and as a result he could not get 
away and the parts from the shovel hit the 
man in the head inflicting a severe cut. Had 
the quarry floor been free from obstructions 
the man would not have been hurt. A clean 
quarry floor is the best safeguard against 
possible injury from secondary blasting and 
a number of other causes. I am not trying 
to impress this safety meeting with the idea 
that my quarry floors have been kept clean 
in the past, but I have tried to keep them 
free from unnecessary obstructions, and it 
is quite possible for every quarry operator 
to do that much. 

Accidents around a quarry are attributable 
to a great many causes and may happen in 
various ways, such as the following: One 
man received a broken leg from a stone shot 
through a 4-in. wall of oak lumber; another 
received severe burns about the legs and 
body from sitting too near a red hot stove; 
still another had a foot mashed between two 
gears on a steam shovel. Many other em- 
ployes get fingers and toes mashed and cuts 
and lacerations, mostly from some act of 
In fact, practically all of the 
accidents just mentioned can be traced di- 
rectly to some careless act on the part of 
the injured or someone else. 


carelessness. 


Our crushing operation presents no very 
serious hazards. The dumping apron is not 
large and the stone does not drop far. When 
a car is dumped the men step aside to avoid 
being struck by any stone that might roll 
over the crusher We have 
had an accident in this department. 


mouth. never 

Shale for the Kingsport plant is quarried 
at the mill. The operation is small, requir- 
The face is about 22 ft. 
high—the break is always perpendicular and 


ing only a few men. 


clean and secondary shooting is seldom re- 
made often. 
While the possibilities of accidents are re- 


quired. Large shots are not 
duced here, our efforts to avoid them are 
none the less reduced. 

The inroads made upon the general health 
and strength of quarry workmen by acci- 
dents should be a constant reminder that 
the the 


would-be successful quarryman to learn. I 


carefulness is first lesson for 
have tried to conduct a relentless campaign 
against accidents in my quarry and as a re- 
sult my employes have reached that state of 
perfection in accident prevention where it 
has been possible for them to work 486 days, 
exclusive of 81 Sundays, without a lost-time 
accident. 

Prudence—wisdom applied to practice—is 
the greatest of all safeguards. As someone 
so aptly said: “The best safeguard is in a 
man’s head.” This certainly applies with 
full force to the quarryman. 
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February 16, 1929 


Successful Safety Meeting at 


Chattanooga 


P. C. A. Starts the New Year’s Drive for 100% Accident Elimination 


HE FIRST REGIONAL SAFETY 

MEETING of the series of 14 planned 
by the Portland Cement Association for 1929 
was held at Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, on 
Tuesday, January 22. Eleven of the 12 
cement mills represented in the membership 
of the Portland Cement Association in the 
southeastern states were represented. As 
this was the first regional safety meeting to 
be held in Chattanooga, there was some ad- 
vance speculation as to the attendance, but a 
check up at the close of the meeting indi- 
cated that both in attendance and number of 
mills represented it slightly exceeded the 
showing when the same group met at Bir- 
mingham last year—98 persons were present. 

W. H. Klein, general manager of the 
southern division of the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp., acted as chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, being assisted by 
R. S. Conner, superintendent, Signal Moun- 
tain Portland Cement Co.; A. E. Legg, su- 
perintendent of plant No. 3 of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement Corp. at Richard City, 
Tenn., and H. O. Underhill, superintendent 
of the Birmingham plant of the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co. 

Among the guests of the occasion were: 
Major H. A. Reninger, president of the 
National Safety Council; F. Woodall John- 
son, director of the Chattanooga Safety 
Council; Rev. Dr. Tom McCallie, R. M. 
Thigpen, workmen's compensation clerk, 








W. H. Klein, Penn.-Dixie 


Alabama Industrial Commission; T. EK. Law- 
son, deputy state factory inspector, and B. B. 
Stroud, deputy fire marshal of Tennessee. 


Regional safety meeting of the P.C.A., Chattanooga, Tenn., January 22, 1929 


The program presented was as follows: 


9:30 a. m. Morning session—W. H. Klein 
(Pennsylvania-Dixie), chairman. 

Speakers : 

“Safety From the Preacher’s Viewpoint,” 
Dr. Tom McCallie, pastor, Central Pres- 
byterian church, Chattanooga. 

“Experiences of a Cement Mill Surgeon,” 
Dr. J. W. Kirkpatrick, Plant No. 3 
Pennsylvania-Dixie. 

“Industrial Accidents and Community Ac- 
cidents,” F. Woodall Johnson, direcior, 
Chattanooga Safety Council. 

12:15 p. m. Luncheon—H. O. Underhill 
(Alpha), presiding. 

2:00 p. m. Afternoon session—R. S. Con- 
ner (Signal Mountain), chairman. 

Address by W. Jess Brown, southern sales 
manager, Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Corp., Chattanooga. 


’ 


Round table discussion led by the follow- 
ing : 


1. Quarries, Clay Pits and Crushers— 
C. W. Kels, Penn.-Dixie, quarry su- 
perintendent, Gate Vity, Va. 

2. Raw and Finish Mills—A. G. Morgan, 
Penn.-Dixie, general mill foreman, 
Richard City. 

3. Power, Shops and Repairs—D. M. 
Stokes, Lone Star, assistant chemist, 
Lone Star, Birmingham. 

4. Coal Grinding and Handling—Q. E. 
Phillips, Alpha, Birmingham. 

5. Packing and Shipping—R. H. MacFet- 
ridge, Lehigh, Birmingham. 

6. Railroads and Yards—W. Forster, Lone 

Star, New Orleans. 
6:30 p. m. Safety dinner—A. FE. Legg 
(Penn.-Dixie), toastmaster. 
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D. G. (Boss) Morgan (left) and Joseph 
Ullman (right), Penn.-Dixie 


Address—Major H. A. Reninger, prest- 
dent, National Safety Council. 
Song leader—Edson Hardy. 


At the request of the chairman, A. J. R. 
Curtis, secretary of the committee on acci- 
dent prevention of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, read the records made by cement 
industry during the year just closed and 
contrasted these forcefully with the excellent 
records of the southeastern mills. The re- 
ports showed that whereas the average num- 
ber of accidents per plant for the United 
States and Canada was 7.25 in 1928, the 
average for the southeastern plants was only 
6.2 for the same period, with only one mill 
out of 11 dropping below this average. 

The progress made in the mills of the 
southeastern states was particularly good by 
comparison with past records, which hereto- 
fore had been below the average for the en- 
tire association group. This condition was 
assumed to be due largely to the employment 
of negro labor, but the 1928 accident figures 
are making it necessary for southeastern op- 
erators to revise their ideas along these lines. 

The appearance in the meeting of Felix 
Guenther, Jr., general superintendent of the 
Kingsport mill of the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp., and his quarry superintendent, 
C. W. Kels, was the signal for a tumultous 
demonstration in honor of the Kingsport 
plant, which has just been announced as the 
first in the southeast to win the Portland 
Cement Association safety trophy. Honors 
were also accorded to the Birmingham plant 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. and the 
Richard City plant of the Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement Corp. for completing 1928 with 
only one accident each. 

On the day following the meeting an in- 
spection party was organized to visit the 
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Richard City mill of the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp. and look over sights of historic 
interest around Chattanooga. 

An excellent paper by C. W. Kels, which 
opened the round table discussion of quarry 
accidents, appears on a_ preceding page. 


Attendance 


Alpha Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
H. O. Underhill, superintendent. 
F. G. Borden, chemist. 
M. H. Floyd, electrician. 
Q. E. Phillips, assistant superintendent. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (The), Leeds, Ala. 
L. M. Funderburg, assistant plant manager. 
A. D. Blair, superintendent, power and shops. 
Florida Portland Cement Co., Tampa, Fla. 
S. J. Bero, purchasing agent. 
O. T. Bogren, chief electrician. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
R. H. MacFetridge, superintendent. 
O. C Brown, chief clerk. 
A. Carlson, mill foreman. 
H. A. Reninger, special representative, Allen- 
town, Penn. 
International Cement Corp. 
. D. Stancliffe, general superintendent, southern 
division, Birmingham. 
Lone Star Cement Co., Alabama, Birmingham p’ant 
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E. N. Harrison, chief engineer, St. Stephens 
quarry. 

J. M. Henderson, mill foreman. 

F. E. Lehner, machine shop foreman. 

G. N. Pierce, chief electrician. 

W. C. Powell, cost clerk. 

D. M. Stokes, assistant chemist. 
Lone Star Cement Co., Alabama, Spoccri plant 

W. W. Deadman, superintendent. 

A. L. Kilgore, chemist. 
Lone Star Cement Co., Louisiana, New Orleans 

W. Forster, assistant superintendent. 

L. S. Holzhalb, Jr., assistant chemist. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Chattanooga 

W. H. Klein, general manager, southern division. 

W. Jess Brown, general sales manager. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Kingsport plant 

F. Guenther, Jr., general superintendent. 

C. W. Kels, superintendent, Gate City quarry. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Clinchfield plant 

Chas. S. Vance, superintendent. 

G. P. Hunnicutt, mill foreman. 

W. G. Riley, safety director. 

D. M. Ryle, machine shop foreman. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Dixie Sand and 

Gravel Co., Chattanooga 

J. L. Bell. 

Walter Flach. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Richard City p!ant 

A. E. Lagg, superintendent. 

C. H. Allis, machine foreman. 

Claud Alton, crane operator. 

S. L. Brannan, shift foreman. 

Homer Brewer, locomotive engineer. 





EVERAL REGIONAL SAFETY 

MEETINGS in addition to those 
mentioned in the initial notice 
which appeared in Rock Products 
for January 5, have been arranged 
by the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, according to J. B. John, chair- 
man of the committee on accident 
prevention. 

In the issue referred to above 
notice was given of meetings to be 
held at the Kansas City Athletic 
Club, Kansas City, Mo., on Tues- 
day, February 12; Hotel Baker, 
Dallas, Tex., on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 14; Hotel Kaskaskia, La Salle, 
Ill., on Tuesday, February 26, and 
at Hotel Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., 
on Tuesday, March 5. Meetings 
added to the initial list are as fol- 
lows: 

MASON CITY, IOWA, on 
Wednesday, March 20. Morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions will 
be held at Hotel Hanford, attended 
by representatives of the following 
mills: Dewey Portland Cement Co. 
at Davenport, Hawkeye Portland 
Cement Co. at Des Moines, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. at Mason 
City, Northwestern States Portland 
Cement Co. at Mason City and Gil- 
more City, Pyramid Portland Ce- 
ment Co. at Des Moines, and Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co. at Du- 
luth, Minn. G. C. Blackmore, chief 
chemist of the Northwestern Port- 
land Cement Co. at Mason City, is 
acting as chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., on Tues- 
day, April 2. The mills of the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co. at Ford- 
wick, Va., and Union Bridge, Md., 
Lone Star Cement Co. at Norfolk, 
Va., and Sandusky Cement Co. at 
York, Penn., will participate. Wil- 
liam Moeller, general superintend- 
ent of the International Cement 
Corp., eastern division, is chairman 
of the arrangements committee and 





Further Regional Meetings Announced 


will announce place of meeting and 
program details shortly. 


ALBANY, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
April 15. Sessions will be held 
morning, afternoon and evening at 
Hotel Ten Eyck. C. S. Andres, su- 
perintendent of the Lone Star Ce- 
ment Co. of New York, at its Hud- 
son plant, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. The mills 
of eastern New York, New Eng- 
land and Quebec, including the 
following plants, will be repre- 
sented: Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., Jamesville, N. Y.; Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., Hudson, N. Y.; 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q.; Glens Falls Portland 
Cement Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Lone Star Cement Co. of New 
York, Hudson, N. Y.; North Ameri- 
can Cement Corp. at Catskill and 
Howe’s Cave, N. Y., and Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement Corp. at Port- 
land Point, N. Y. 


ALLENTOWN, PENN., on Thurs- 
day, May 23. The meetings, which 
are in charge of a local committee 
of which David Adam, safety en- 
gineer of the Lawrence Portland 
Cement Co., at Northampton, Penn., 
is in charge, will be held in the 
Americus Hotel. All of the 25 
member mills of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association in the Lehigh 
Valley district will send delega- 
tions. An invitation will be extend- 
ed to the 36 delegates of the mills 
which won the association trophy 
for 1928 to attend, and it is ex- 
pected that they will do so as they 
will be assembled in New York 
City on the previous day to receive 
the formal trophy award. 


DETROIT, MICH., on Tuesday. 
July 9. Morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions will be held in the 
Book-Cadillac hotel, in which all of 
the cement mills of Michigan will 
farticipate. 
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A. T. Brown,: safety inspector. 
J. W. Brown, coal miller. 
Jessie Cox, burner. 

Sam Crumbliss, carpenter. 

M. G. Currier, gardener. 

W. V. Deakins, cashier. 

P. M. Dickerson, time keeper. 
Edw. Dobbins, sack foreman. 
Bailey Dodson, repairman. 

C. W. Dodson, mill foreman. 
E. W. Faris, burner. 

Ova Fine, shovel engineer. 

J. R. Gurdi, master mechanic. 


C,. E. Hardy, engineer. 

A. A. Holm, engineering department. 
W. E. Keener, quarry foreman. 

J. W. Killian, repairman. 

J. W. Kirkpatrick, M. D., surgeon. 

L. F. Metcalf, burner. 

S. N. Moore, packing foreman. 

D. G. (Boss) Morgan, general foreman. 
C. E. Nobles, machinist. 


Tate O’Connor, draftsman. 

C. E. Palmer, electrician. 

H. W. Raulston, crusher department. 

Elwood Shaw, employment manager. 

H. Steward, repairman. 

W. C. Thomas, foreman. 

T. Thompson, construction. 

Joseph Turner, repair foreman. 

Joseph Ullman, safety director. 

C. H. Washburn, millwright. 

Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co., North Chat- 

tanooga 

R. R. Caskey, assistant general manager. 

R. S. Conner, superintendent. 

J. H. Baker, blacksmith. 

P. R. Beck, chemist. 

Paul Campbell, miller. 

Jack Coleman, head burner. 

Carl Cross, mechanic. 

Fred DeFue, storekeeper. 

Frank Degnan, master. mechanic. 

W. M. Figgins, repairman. 

P. G. Garrett, packing foreman. 

H. A. Griffith, burner. 

Fillmore McDonald, hack foreman. 

J. P. Merrimen, mechanic. 

J. F. Nipper, shift foreman. 

G. T. Pearce, chief electrician. 

R. F. Sullivan, assistant superintendent. 

Others: 

A. J. R. Curtis, assistant to general manager, 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago. 

A. U. Miller, associate mining engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Vincennes,. Ind. 

R. M. Thigpen, workmen’s compensation clerk, 
state of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala. 
. E. Lawson, deputy state factory 
Nashville, Tenn. 

B. B. Strand, deputy state fire marshal, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

F. Woodall Johnson, 
Safety Council. 

J. J. Conners, safety engineer, Tennessee Electric 
Power Co., Chattanooga. 

L. W. Hope, mining engineer, Chattanooga. 

H. G. Jacobsen, Bates Valve Bag Corp., Chicago. 

J. H. Guenther, president, Lookout Paint Co., 
Chattanooga. 


inspector, 


manager, Chattanooga 


Three Plants of the Charles 
Warner Co. Have Per- 
fect Safety Records 

HREE plants of the Charles Warner 

Co. of Wilmington, Del., and the Amer- 
ican Lime and Stone Co. of Bellefonte, 
Penn., made perfect safety records during 
the past year, according to the January issue 
of the Warner-American News, house organ 
of the companies. The Union Furnace, 
Penn., plant of the latter company was first 
in the first division, and the Marlborough 
street and Forty-ninth street yards in Phila- 
‘delphia led in the second division. The total 
time worked by these three units was 140,- 
311 hours, without any lost time accidents. 
This is equivalent to 17,538 days of eight 
hours each or to one man working 58 years, 
without losing any time from accidents. 

The thirteen plants and yards of the two 
companies will again engage in a similar 
contest for 1929, with the same scale of 
computation. This scoring method is that 
advocated by the National Safety Council. 
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Quarry Community Safety 
N TUESDAY EVENING, January 15, 


the quarry industries of Bellefonte, 
the Lime and 
Stone Co., Whiterock Quarries, Inc., and 
Co., 


meeting in the auditorium of the 


Penn., including American 


Chemical Lime held a joint safety 
3ellefonte 
high school. The meeting was called at the 
request of the State Department of Labor 
and Industry and conducted by Thomas J. 
Quigley, chief of the mines and quarry sec- 
tion of that department. About 300 persons 
were present, consisting of employees and 
their families from the three companies. A 
“How 


Johnnie Won the Game,” opened the pro- 


one-reel moving picture, entitled 
gram, and in this picture Johnnie was the 


foreman who was inter- 
ested in a school baseball team. 
saved the day by very quick thinking and 


preventing the pitcher of his team from 


son of a quarry 


Johnnie 


being injured in setting off a dynamite cap 
that the boys had found while playing ball. 

The next picture shown was of two reels 
showing various operations of stone. trap 
rock and slate quarries in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Following the second picture, Mr. 
Quigley gave a very interesting talk, telling 
of the work of accident prevention that is 
being carried on by the Department of La- 
bor and Industry, and he stated that the 
community of Bellefonte was one of the 
leaders in the safety movement 
He said that the 
first community quarry safety meeting ever 


principal 
among quarry industries. 


held in Pennsylvania was held in Bellefonte 
as a joint meeting with employees of these 
three companies two years ago. Since then 
many other communities have held similar 


meetings. The results of the safety work in 


these Bellefonte industries is very gratify- 
ing. One of the quarries has operated as 


long as a six months’ period without a 
single lost-time accident. Others have had 
very decided improvements in their records, 
and there is every indication that the future 
will bring even better success. 


Following Mr. Quigley’s talk, Samuel M. 
Shallcross, generla manager of the Amer- 
ican Lime and Stone Co., complimented Mr. 
Quigley on the results obtained due princi- 
pally to his efforts, and pledged the con- 
tinued support and interest of the company 
and employees. Ray Noll, general manager 
of the Whiterock Quarries, Inc., followed 
with a similar statement, as did Swengel 
Smith, superintendent of the Chemical Lime 


Co. 


A two-reel picture then followed, entitled 
“The Verdict.” “The Verdict” has been 
prepared under the direction of the National 
Safety Council and has been declared by 
authorities all over the country to be one of 
the very best safety pictures of general in- 
terest ever produced. This picture depicts a 
young man, son of a prominent judge, who 
is always out for a good time and fails to 
heed the warnings of his father and the 
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traffic laws and, after escaping from many 
near-accidents, winds up by killing his father 
when he passes a street car taking on pas- 
sengers. The picture is wonderfully well 
worked out, is full of life and common in- 
terest. The lesson is teaches is brought 
home vividly and should certainly have the 
desired effect. 

Mr. Quigley was assisted by Messrs. 
Gramely and Ross, also of the Department 
of Labor and Industry, who operated the 
moving picture machine, while arrangements 
for the meeting were made by A. C. Hewitt, 
who is in charge of safety work for the 
American Lime and Stone Co. 

Plans were all made to have the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad quartet of Harrisburg sing 
several numbers at this meeting, but unfor- 
tunately word was received just before the 
meeting telling of the sudden death of the 
leader of this quartet, who had contracted 
influenza, and therefore the quartet was un- 
able to appear. 


December Accidents Decline 

HE PORTLAND CEMENT ASSO- 

CIATION has just announced another 
record decline in December accidents in the 
144 operating mills of its members. In fact 
December, 1928, not only smashed all prece- 
dent for December, in the low number of 
accidents reported, but it came very nearly 
tying the safest month in the history of the 
cement industry—June, 1928. 

Last June, under stress of a great no- 
accident campaign with several weeks prep- 
aration, a new figure was set for the mills, 
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LOST TIME ACCIDENTS 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1926 
December accidents in the portland 
cement industry 


with a record showing of 51 accidents, 50 
lost-time and 1 fatal. In December, with- 
out a special campaign, but with the simple 
appeal before them to “make the new year 
happy for every operating man and his fam- 
ily,’ the month was completed with 51 acci- 
dents—49 lost-time and two fatal. The ac- 
companying diagram shows this record 
graphically. 


























New California Marble Deposits 
Located 


ISCOVERY of what appears to be a 

large and valuable deposit of marble has 
been made within the past month by Herbert 
Shaw, local prospector and expert on min- 
erals. 


The find was made a few miles southeast 
of the town of Tuolumne, Calif. The deposit 
on surface has a width of approximately 20 
ft. and is traceable for a long distance. The 
marble possesses a diversity of colors and is 
capable of fine polish and is particularly suit- 
able for finishing building interiors and for 
decorative purposes, it is claimed. 

The deposit is within a short distance of 
a wagon road and but five miles from the 
railroad depot at Tuolumne, Mr. Shaw 
states. 

A 25-lb. specimen of the stone, cut and 
polished by Ed Hill, local marble expert, is 
on exhibition in the county exhibit building 
and is attracting no little attention. Mr. Hill 
is quoted as having pronounced the stone a 
high quality variegated marble. 
(Calif.) Record. 


Stockton 





Johns-Manville Head Predicts 
Big Year in 1929 
T F. MERSELES, president of Johns- 
* Manville Corp., states that indica- 
tions are that 1929 will be an exceedingly 
good year. He said that general condi- 
tions are reported good in practically all 
sections, especially regarding agriculture, 
wages, employment, and living conditions. 
His statement in part follows: 
“Conditions throughout the country re- 
lating to the many and varying industrial 
and business activities with which we are 
in intimate contact are so favorable as to 
indicate that 1929 will be an exceedingly 
good year, with extensive expansion pro- 
grams to be noted in various localities, 
particularly in the South and West, and 
in those sections where several of the 
basic industries predominate. 


“Increasing recognition on the part of 
industry for the need of greater produc- 
tion economies is a favorable sign for 
those whose service is based on improv- 
ing present efficiencies. This trend is not 
limited to any one industrial activity but 
applies to industry in general, to railroad 
transportation, public utilities, and to gov- 
ernment and municipal operations. 

“General conditions are reported good 
in practically all sections, especially re- 
garding agriculture, wages, employment, 
and living conditions. A dominating fac- 
tor is the degree of confidence in the new 
federal administration that prevails every- 
where. 

“Increased activities in the way of ex- 
pansion and improvements by certain 
railroads, public utilities, and municipali- 
ties, and by many of the more important 
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industries are already planned and many 
others will undoubtedly shortly announce 
extensive improvements. 


“In the general building field, there is 
every indication of a continuance of the 
present active program, augmented in cer- 
tain sections by specific improvements, 
outstanding both in character and in the 
expenditures involved. 


“Not only do various influencing fac- 
tors point to a particularly good year to 
us in the United States, but a survey of 
our export business prospects, particularly 
in South America and the Far East, in- 
dicate that this phase of our business will 
produce even greater increases in volume 
and profit. Conditions in Canada are par- 
ticularly favorable and the rapid indus- 
trial expansion and development of that 
country insures an ever increasing mar- 
ket. We have every anticipation that the 
coming 12 months will mark another 
notable milestone in the history of Amer- 
ican prosperity.” 


Unload Trainload of Agstone 
During Winter 


-— trainload of agricultural lime- 
stone was unloaded by Lawrence county 
Handling 600 
tons of agricultural limestone is no small 
job, but the modern spirit of cooperation 
makes big things possible on the farm. 


Under the leadership of A. W. Klemme, 
extension agent of Lawrence county, orders 
for limestone were pooled and sent to the 
Independent Gravel Co. of Carthage, and a 
special train was ordered through John T. 
Stinson of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


farmers in one day recently. 


The arrangements for transportation and 
unloading were made for December 5, rain 
or shine, each farmer to furnish two un- 
loaders for the pool. These men traded 
work throughout the day. A heavy rain 
followed by freezing weather just after the 
cars were loaded resulted in a frozen crust 
of 3 to 5 in., which had to be broken with 
crowbars and picks before the unloading 
could be started. 


Unloading was on the right of way at 
points selected by the farmers. Some were 
able to unload just across the fence from 
the fields where it is to be distributed, sav- 
ing wagon hauls of three to five miles. A 
manufacturer of lime spreaders was on hand 
demonstrating the value of his method of 
economical distribution. 


Practically every one of the farmers have 
used limestone on their farms before and are 
increasing the acreage of cow peas, soybeans, 
alfalfa or some of the legume crops. 

The operation of the train was in charge 
of A. P. Boles, for the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road, assisted by M. J. Farrell, roadmaster, 
and F. W. Anderson, traveling freight agent, 
A. W. Beitler of the New Idea Machinery 
Co. and E. L. Ratliff of the Independent 
Gravel Co.—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
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Florida Foreign Shipments of 
Phosphate 


IFTEEN foreign flags have been flown 

on the vessels which have docked at the 
railroad elevators for phosphate, with Cuban 
ships heading the list. Countries from which 
ships have been sent for cargoes of phos- 
phate include Russia, Japan, China, France, 
England, Sweden, Germany, Honduras, 
Cuba, Mexico, Spain, Italy, Belgium, Pan- 
ama and Scotland. 

According to reports compiled by the 
Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard railway 
elevator employes, 689,585 tons of phosphate 
rock was taken aboard foreign-bound ships 
during the first 11 months of 1928 at Tampa, 
Fla. 

The largest month of the year for foreign 
phosphate tonnage was August, with the 
month of May a close second, the report in- 
dicates. There were 81,434 tons of phos- 
phate shipped from port in August and 
78,197 in the second largest month.—Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Times-Union. 


Cost Studies of Slate Industry 
OR THE PAST EIGHT YEARS the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 

ment of Commerce, has devoted considerable 
attention to the slate industry, first in mak- 
ing a detailed study of the technology of 
mining and manufacture, the results of which 
were published as Bulletin 218, “The Tech- 
nology of Slate.” Subsequent studies dealt 
with special problems, the latest being the 
introduction of the wire saw in quarries. 

The intimate knowledge thus gained of 
all phases of slate production has brought to 
light certain business or economic problems, 
the solution of which would lead to increased 
growth and prosperity in the industry. As 
a first step toward a consideration of these 
problems, the Bureau of Mines, with the 
support of several leading producers, has 
undertaken a detailed cost study of slate 
quarrying and manufacture. 

A cost questionnaire, compiled with the 
assistance of the National Slate Association 
and several producers, has been submitted 
to 111 slate producers. It is expected that 
results of value will be obtained, not only 
in establishing better cost accounting sys- 
tems, and in stabilizing the industry, but in 
pointing out avenues for further profitable 
investigation. 


Chalk Classification on Crayons 
Allowed on Protest 

ERCHANDISE at 45c. 

gross and 25% ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1451, act of 1922, as crayons, was 
held to be of a different composition from 
crayons and duitable at only 25% ad va- 
lorem, as chalk, under paragraph 20, in a 
the United States Customs 
Court, sustaining a protest of A. W. Faber, 
Inc. (Protest No. 239492-G-42009-27.) 


assessed per 


decision by 





Building 
Prospects in 


1929 


HE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM 
and its companion pub- 
lications of the National 
suilding Group have 
completed a detailed sur- 
vey of potential build- 
ing activity. If the de- 
ductions which have 
been drawn from a 
great array of depend- 
able facts and figures 
are correct, it is quite 
probable that the year 
1929 may prove to be 
the greatest of building 
construction years. 
The building industry 
is apparently to be 
called upon to provide 
the facilities for in- 
creased production de- 
mands and for increased 
business activity. In 
the institutional field it 
is obvious that increased 
construction of new 
hotels should not be ex- 
pected because in gen- 
eral we have enough 
space of this character. 
The hospital field in 
1929 is evidently to have 
a breathing spell in 
actual construction ac- 
tivity, but it will be a 
tremendous year of 
planning to meet great 
hospitalization programs 
which are being under- 
taken by more commu- 
ties than ever before. 
The school field shows 
a steady upward trend, 
which is but natural in 
view of the expansion 
of our educational fa- 
cilities, a condition 
which always accom- 
panies prosperity. 
While every condition 
points to a continuation 
of building activity and 
perhaps the exceeding 
of all past records to 
the amount of 4 or 5% 
for the year 1929, there 
are, of course, some sig- 
nificant changes. To 
measure the change in 
public demand we can 
compare the percentage 
figures of our 1928 fore- 
cast with those of our 
1929 forecast thus: 


COMPARISON of PUBLIC DEMAND for NEW BUILDINGS 
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(1929 Forecast Compared with that of 1928) 


Figures from Annual Building Forecast of NATIONAL BUILDING PUBLICATIONS 


NORTH ATLANTIC. STATES 


Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentages 


Type of Building 


PUUNOTGNEV EG kno oes an Sew aces 

SOMME cs Sin asiew sRiecrewiesiene es 4.2 tA 
PIOSEIIPINS © Soivcic oe diiclnincwes 20.0 18.5 
Apartment Hotels ........... oy 1.0 
Clubs, Fraternal, etc.......... 2.6 3.5 
Community, Memorial . ..... 8 1.1 
Co aa er een 2.9 2.8 
Dwellings (under $20,000).... 4.4 4.2 


Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000) 4.0 20 


Dwellings (over $50,000)..... 2.6 De 
SUIS Se Sk eae or evakecheees 6.2 48 
SONS ls vis iene eshavnes 6.0 5.6 
PUMPER Goce Shsintaiamawe 4.6 6.6 
Office Buildings ............. 8.0 12.3 
Public Buildings ............ 7.1 9.4 
SRESOIS caick eschew scweweeme ss 11.4 8.4 
MIPS cinhoGbaue edd due ee eased SA 4.0 
NEED e565 bid a's 95.06 Wn o0%6 25 3:2 
Welfare, Y.M.C.A., etc....... 2.4 2.4 


NORTHEASTERN STATES 


Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentages 


Type of Building 


1928 1929 
PARIOIVE: soi5sisciscins soac0ees 5.4 5.4 
RS i do nnunwsucoseseéa 3.4 5.9 
PPATEMNOTIS so iisicics o.-5cew esas 3.3 6.3 
Apartment Hotels ........... zZ 1.0 
Clubs, Fraternal, ete.......... 3.4 2.7 
Community, Memorial ....... 1.0 13 
IBRRIES | os ovis oaieeace 6.4 7.9 
Dwellings (under $20,000).... 6.4 4.1 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000) 3.7 3.9 
Dwellings (over $50,000) ..... 2.8 ZS 
CO Re ree 6.9 8.1 
NAMIE 6 occ 26 i feiniic gine Seotbie wrote 7.3 7.1 
[Oe 5.8 7.6 
Office Buildings ............. 8.5 47 
Public Buildings ............ 78 5.8 
NR nc ieweeosadssuaes inchs 13.6 16.8 
Stores ....... CVSisays beerssen es 3.8 2.4 
PEMIEIS sect siondaenses eur 7: 2.4 
Welfare, Y.M.C.A., etc....... 3.3 4.1 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentages 


Type of Building 
1928 1929 
48 


FeLELEC CTCL] io Soa a ee 5:3 
BAMES ck sdosadctusaaeeessiene LS 8 
PeTINS 18s sca icks soeiesiew's 8.2 7.5 
Apartment Hotels ........... 2.9 3.6 
Clubs; Fraternal, etc. .....0.5. a7 a 
Community, Memorial ....... iA | 
SOHMNHIES chasis snow sien s 7.4 16.3 
Dwellings (under $20,000).... 5.1 48 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000) 4.7 4.2 
Dwellings (over $50,000)..... 40 4.0 
Lo See eae 11.7 10.1 
PAROS ook hansen sean e Sa a0 
SEN cuca Gea cenatees 42 11.2 
OMCE BUNGINES ssc cesiee sien 5.8 3 
Public Buildings ............. 2.9 44 
DNB caret ruks ceeecauaakw 21.6 9.3 
OME oul ct WiaGswunie ewe as 3.0 siz 
MPEG cscs il ha wisos suned 2.5 aE 
Welfare, Y.M.C.A., etc....... 28 3.6 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentages 


Type of Building 


AUTNINE <6 soins sia baicialbeate 29 —1.9 
HS! Srsiee eos eeaneaas 2.8 1.6 —1.2 
PUAPEROTIES sc 3556.85 sescierer dec 6.2 5.7 — 5 
Apartment Hotels ....... patie 4 SOO 4.3 + 7 
Clubs, Fraternal, etc.......... 4.1 3.6 — 5 
Community, Memorial ....... iS 1.6 + .1 
MONO ets cect chasers 5.8 6.6 + 8 
Dwellings (under $20,000).... 4.5 ol —14 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000 3.4 21 —13 
Dwellings (over $50,000)..... | 1.6 —1.5 
MARIO oh rc orn neo is erection 12:5 12.5 — 
OR IRAAB ars etek oF icine ssh oe Oi 5.9 39 —24 
Cen a ere eee 3.4 9.8 +6.4 
Oce Baines. «0.6.06 cecers 15.9 11.4 —4.5 
Public Buildifigs .........0<5: 49 5.1 + 2 
ee ot) | ee 12.8 16.5 +3.7 
RB a7is sions ee eee eee 22 2.2 _— 
UNE RUOES occas stds ota ose cats 1.0 Zi +1.1 
Welfare, Y.M.C.A., etc....... 1.6 3.8 +2.2 


MIDDLE STATES 


Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentages 


1928 1929 Change 
3.8 6 


Type of Building 


PUONOUVE 26 kcbeccsiadincaes oe — | 
Ra RRGS i ii akc titers orgie Seine 19 Je +1.2 
Fe | i 10.6 9.7 — 9 
Apartment Hotels ........... 6.0 55 — 9 
Clubs, Fraternal, etc.......... 49 3.8 —1.1 
Community, Memorial ....... 2.4 1.0 —1.4 
MOREE. Sele eats et eins 4.1 3.9 — 2 
Dwellings (under $20,000)... 28 2.3 — 5 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000) 2.1 2.1 —_ 
Dwellings (over $50,000)..... 18 1.4 — 4 
RNB hoes 5s aecksieia els sO 6.0 5.7 — 3 
yA soot one ara aed, cats 6.3 4.1 —2.2 
NGI BEER rosea scene re 6.9 8.7 +18 
Office Buildings ............. 15.0 17.0 +2.0 
DUC HUNGINES .. ....4 600. 7.5 4.9 —2.6 
SUMMIT fotos Poe se ee ea 9.3 14.4 +5.1 
Stores ..... DUEL A a ene itis ide te: 23 3.1 + 8 
AOE Bisse ara eile Sale 4.1 4.2 + .1 
Welfare, Y.M.C.A., etc....... 22 1.8 — 4 


WESTERN STATES 


Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentages 


Type of Building 


1928 19 Change 
POE nikdiiiwendiisees 3.0 2.4 — 6 
BEE arnt Dinan t ed ewknns 1.2 22 +1.0 
I io isa sidiewenien 11.7 14.3 +2.6 
Apartment Hotels ........... 5.9 7A +12 
Clubs, Fraternal, etc.......... 3 2.7 + 4 
Community, Memorial ....... 1.7 1.9 + 2 
ETO nen 6.1 3.4 +2.7 
Dwellings (under $20,000).... 4.3 4.1 — 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000) 4.0 2.5 —1.5 
Dwellings (over $50,000)..... 2.7 2.2 — 5 
SEE i nicitadkeeetcniaasnia 6.9 11.2 +43 
RMI sa crs Sein ate abo a a aaa 6.3 5.6 — 7 
Re ee ak caer eKn ee 3.7 49 +12 
Office Buildings ............. 14.2 14.8 + 6 
Pape Buildings ......20..% 4.7 47 = 
| eee ee 13.3 9.8 —3.5 
PIB orcs ais Do atone eer ee | ov — 2 
i eee narcedees 28 1.5 —1.3 
Welfare, Y.M.C.A., etc....... 1.0 8 —2 
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BUILDING N. EASTERN N. ATLANTIC S. EASTERN S. WESTERN MIDDLE WESTERN 
TYPES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES U.S. A. 

Automotive $14,469,400 $42,132,200 $7,447,000 $10,670,000 $56,322,200 $14,539,800 $145,580,600 
Banks 15,730,000 53,312,600 1,148,400 5,984,000 56,999,800 12,859,000 146,033,800 
Apartments 16,801,400 366,163,600 10,469,800 20,882,400 171,941,000 84,992,600 __ 671,250,800 
Apartment Hotels 2,640,000 83,560,400 4,972,000 15,554,000 97,979,200 41,925,400 246,631,000 
Club, Fraternal, ete. 7,231,400 70,010,600 1,515,800 13,191,200 66,704,000 15,987,400 174,640,400 
Community wei®4ias 3,421,000 21,232,200 —«1,529,000 ‘5,711,200 —«:17,047,800 11,710,600 60,651,800 
Churches 21,142,000 55,105,600 22,770,000 23,859,000 69,885,200 20,409,400 213,171,200 
Dwellings 89" 10,936,200 83,540,600 6,791,400 11,215,600 40,198,400 24,314,400 176,996,600 
Dwellings $2°,000' 10,346,600 38,445,000 5,935,600 7,629,600 37,470,400 15,085,400 114,912,600 
Dwellings {0%5, 6,749,600 43,443,400 5,555,000 5,662,800 25,348,400 12,837,000 99,596,200 
Hotels 21,659,000 95,763,800 14,212,000 45,513,600 101,378,200 66,149,600 344,676,200 
Hospitals 18,860,600 110,105,600 4,606,800 12,749,000 73,035,600 33,169,400 252,527,000 
Industrial 20,295,000 130,191,600 15,661,800 35,846,800 154,671,000 28,789,200 385,455,400 
Office Buildings 12,485,000 244,101,000 4,859,800 41,296,200 300,979,800 87,760,200 691,482,000 
Public Buildings 15,518,800 185,924,200 6,226,000 18,499,800 87,353,200 27,689,200 341,211,200 
Schools 44,811,800 165,499,400 13,010,800 60,152,400 256,326,400 57,981,000 597,781,800 
Stores 6,366,800 78,876,600 4,477,000 7,926,600 55,497,200 23,324,400 176,468,600 
Theaters ‘Al Types) 6,303,000 62,891,400 3,746,600 7,812,200 74,032,200 8,773,600 163,559,000 
Welfare ¥. M.c.A., ete. 10,799,800 48,100,800 5,077,600 13,666,400 31,858,200 4,644,200 ‘114,147,000 








ToTraL VALUE OF 
New BuvuILpDINGs 


$266,567,400 $1,978,400,600 $140,012,400 $363,822,800 $1,775,028,200 $592,941,800 $5,116,773,200 








New Construction Under Architect’s Supervision 
Buildings of All Types—Excluding Public Works and Utilities—Not Designed by Architects 


(Estimated from Averages of Previous Years) 


TOTAL ESTIMATED CONSTRUCTION FOR 1929 
(Exclusive of Public Works and Utilities) 


a 


ee ey 


$5,116,773,200 


2,192,020,000 





$7 308,793,200 
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DETAILED FORECAST of NEW BUILDING CONSTRUCTION for 1929 
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MONTHLY CHANGES 
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THE BUILDING SITUATION 
The various index lines are designated on the chart, which is developed from reports of the United States Department 
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of Commerce, the F. W. Dodge Corporation, and The Engineering News-Record 
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Mississippi River Improvement 


Work Aids Stone Producers 


ITH 1928 a record production year for 

the Edward Hely Stone Co., in South 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., the present prospects 
for business during the coming year already 
equal the production established during 1928, 
according to Norman L. Hely, owner and 
manager. 

Approximately 100,000 tons of stone, or 
30% more than was crushed in 1927 at the 
plant, was shipped during 1928. In addition 
to this record output for the plant, the com- 
pany’s year was featured by a government 
contract and agreements with contractors 
doing federal rip-rap work 
along the Mississippi river, which open up 
a new production field at the Hely quarries. 
The result was that the “blue hole,” famous 
for years as a bathing place for Girardeau- 
ans, was pumped dry and a rip-rap quarry 
was established apart from the regular 
quarry where the company obtains its supply 
of rock for crushed stone. 

A loading dock has been erected on the 
Mississippi river near the company’s grounds 
and rip-rap material is loaded from this on 
to barges, which transport the rock to river 
projects between St. Louis and Memphis, 
Teun. More than 25,000 cu. yd. of this rock 


has been shipped since the work in the new 


government 


quarry began last August. 

Another interesting 
pany’s production last year was the shipping 
of 8000 tons of crushed stone to Tennessee 
to be used in highway construction in that 
state. The first river shipments of the com- 
pany were made in the late summer. The 
company hopes to do better than double the 
rip-rap business this year. Business in sight 
for crushed stone also this 
vear’s output will be much greater than that 
of last year, Mr. Hely said—Cape Girardeau 
(Mo.) Missourian. 


phase of the com- 


indicates that 


Law Barring Quarries Near 
Homes Held Void 

HE MISSOURI SUPREME COURT 

en banc recently declared unconstitutional 
that part of an ordinance of the city of 
St. Louis which prohibits the opening or 
operation of a stone quarry within 300 ft. of 
a residence, in ordering the discharge of 
Roger Davison on a writ of habeas corpus. 


The court held the establishment and op- 
eration of a quarry was not shown to be a 
nuisance, and that restrictions in this respect 
were not constitutional. 


The decision does not affect other pro- 
visions of the ordinance which prohibit the 
operation of brick kilns, slaughter houses, 
tanneries, garbage works, soap, glue, candle 
or vitriol factories within 300 ft. of a dwell- 
ing or buildings used for public purposes. 

Mr. Davison was charged with establish- 
ing a rock quarry in St. Louis, within 300 
ft. of property in the two blocks between 
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and Wellington Court, and 
Manhattan and Leamington boulevard. He 
was convicted in police court and appealed 
to the St. Louis court of criminal correc- 
tion, where the conviction was sustained and 
a fine of $100 imposed. He refused to pay 
the fine and filed an application in the su- 
preme court for a writ of habeas corpus, 
charging that he was being held illegally 
under a law that was invalid. 

Judge N. T. Gentry, who wrote the opin- 
ion, held the owner of property had the 
right to use it in any manner he sees fit, 
consistent with the rights of others, and that 
the question involved was the right of the 
city to prohibit the use of the property for 
a purpose that was not shown to be a nui- 
sance, and not injurious to the health, morals 
or safety of the public. 

“We know of no injury that would result 
to any one by reason of the opening up of 
a stone quarry, unless the operation was 
accompanied by blasting,” Judge Gentry 
said. “While the use to which a man may 
put his property may be restricted or regu- 
lated by the state, in the exercise of its 
police power, so far as may be necessary 
to protect others from injury from such use, 
it is of course elementary that the enjoy- 
ment of one’s property cannot be interfered 
with or limited arbitrarily.” 


Drury Lane 


Roger Davison and his business associate, 
Otis C. Provost, touched off a blast in this 
quarry on June 15, to make a test case. 
Neighbors, who favored the prosecution, 
complained that they had been disturbed for 
some time previously by blasts at the quarry. 
—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 


Abandoned Quarry to Be Used 
as Playground 

HE ABANDONED quarry sites in the 

Hook Mountain section of Palisades 
Interstate Park, New York, are undergoing 
reconstruction work under supervision of 
park officials which will reclaim them for 
recreational purposes, according to an an- 
nouncement of the park commissioners. The 
work will be completed by next summer. 

Besides improvement of roads and high- 
ways, making the resort section more acces- 
sible, one quarry with a floor more than 100 
ft. long and 400 ft. in breadth is being 
smoothed for athletic fields, picnicking and 
playgrounds. Loading piers and other struc- 
tures used in the crushing and shipping of 
rock will be adapted for park purposes, and 
the 75-ft. wharf is capable of accommodat- 
ing the largest of the excursion steamers. 
The mile-long beach at the quarry will en- 
hance the site as a resort and vacation 
ground, and for this purpose bath houses, 
shelters, tables and benches are being con- 
structed. 

One section of the quarry district was 
opened last summer and the added facilities 
for the next season will accommodate thou- 
sands more than used the park last vear.— 
New York (City) Times. 
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Steel and Cement 
(An editorial in Iron Age) 

IFTEEN and more ago there 

seemed to be a race between fabricated 
structural steel and portland cement, but 
despite the great vogue of concrete road 
building fabricated structural steel has been 
coming ahead in the general totals. The ton- 
nage of fabricated structural steel gained 
approximately 162% from 1913 to 1928, 
while shipments of portland 
creased only 95%. 

A convenient comparison is made by di- 
viding the number of net tons of fabricated 
structural steel into the number of barrels 
of portland cement. This comes out at 73 
bbl. of cement per ton of steel in 1913, but 
only between 52 and 59 bbl. in any of the 
past six years. Last year showed about 55 
bbl., or approximately the average of the 
six years. 

Portland cement had a backset during the 
war and scarcely any gain in the first three 
years thereafter. Then it gained sharply, 
1927 being 45% over 1922; but 1928 brought 
only 2% gain over 1927. 

Precise comparisons are impossible be- 
cause the fabricated structural steel statis- 
tics are revised somewhat from 
time. 


years 


cement in- 


time to 
Using the latest revised figures, the 
record year until 1928 in actual shipments 
by the structural steel fabricating shops (not 
the bookings) was 1925, with 3,014,980 tons. 
The next two years show a trifle under 
2,900,000 tons each, while 1928, with De- 
cember estimated, may be set at 3,185,000 
tons, thus gaining 5% over 1925. 

Of course the use of cement is an advan- 
tage to steel so long as it does not displace 
steel. It involves much steel reinforcement, 
both in building construction and in road 
building. Mesh reinforcement in road build- 
ing is not uncommon and it is now standard 
practice in many places to separate the two 
halves of a road by thin steel, either blue 
annealed sheet or strip. 

If it were possible for the people to spread 
out more or less uniformly over the three 
million square miles of area of the United 
States, fabricated structural steel would 
have less vogue and cement would have 
more; but we find we cannot do that. Rural 
population is nearly stationary, almost the 
entire population increase being urban. The 
result is buildings of greater and greater 
size, bigger and bigger bridges, and more 
and more subways. 

Annual statistics show that there 
been no bulges in fabricated structural steel 
construction, but rather a steady movement; 
and scrutiny of the individual jobs brings 
out the wide variety of the work done 
whereby fluctuations in individual classes of 
work tend to average out in the year’s total. 
As the entire fabricated structural steel 
shipments reported represent only about 8% 
of the total steel made, annual variations 12 
the amount cannot greatly affect the steel 
producing industry as a whole. 


have 
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Increased Profits Through Efficient 
Use of Equipment 


RODUCTS MEN are gathering once 
again in leading concrete masonry cen- 
ters of the country to “listen in” on the 
sales conferences developed by the Cement 
Products Bureau of the Portland Cement 
Asociation. These conferences are the re- 
sult of careful surveys conducted in 1927 
and 1928 which showed the exact status of 
the industry. Manufacturers are doing more 
than “listening in.” They are themselves 
taking a very active part in the round table 
discussions following the two hour presen- 
tation of the material which covers many 
problems confronting the industry. 
Primarily arranged to assist the increased 
merchandising activities of block producers, 
and emphasizing personal selling as the key 
to successful merchandising, these confer- 
ences are also bringing to light some in- 
teresting ideas on plant production. The 
present day concept of merchandising takes 
in a much broader field than formerly was 
the case. Merchandising starts at the plant 
with the manufacture of a quality product 
that can be put on the market at a favorable 
price. The next step is in the sales work 
in marketing the article and the final step 
is in the follow-up with satisfactory delivery 
and services to the customer, which has the 
effect of building up repeat sales. This 
broad interpretation of merchandising which 
demands a quality product as a first essen- 
tial is causing leading manufacturers to 
center their attention on economical pro- 
duction as a first step in promoting sales. 
In the past much time and effort was 
devoted to study and research of raw ma- 
terials that go into the manufacture of con- 
crete block and tile in an effort to develop 
a quality product. Proper grading, propor- 
tioning, mixing and curing methods were 
studied with the result that the majority of 
plants today are producing a product of 
guaranteed high standard quality. When 
this was accomplished architects and builders 
were quick to recognize the merits of con- 
crete masonry as a satisfactory building ma- 
terial. This represents true progress within 
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the industry, but there is still considerable 
work to be done before certain problems of 
production can be solved. 

The economic pressure of present day 
competition is so great that no individual 
manufacturer or entire industry can afford 
to miss any opportunity to improve upon the 
manufacturing and selling operations that 


FIXED COSTS 
One Machine Plant 
PRODUCTION ~1000 UNITS PER 8HOUR SHIFT 
EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT $7500 


Interest ; § 450 
Insurance 94 
Rent 1680 
Power 180 
Taxes. 

Depreciation 

i altlalel 

Water 


TOTAL § 4002 





Fig. 1—Fixed costs 


are now in use. So much has already been 
spoken and written on this subject of com- 
petition that it is not necessary to go into 
the wheres and whys of it now. Everyone 
knows it is here and realizes that definite 
steps must be taken to meet it. 

A great deal more personal selling effort 
is needed and it is trained personal selling 
that will enable the industry to forge ahead 
on a profitable basis during the next few 
years. Every contractor who uses or influ- 
ences the use of concrete masonry should be 
seen frequently and regularly through per- 
sonal calls. These calls can be made by the 
owner of the plant or by a full-time salesman 
hired by him. It is not so important which 
of the two do it so long as the calls are 
actually made. 

Immediately the question arises in the 
minds of most manufacturers: where will I 
get the money to pay for this personal sales 
work? At the present stage of development 
the answer to this seems to be, reduce the 
fixed costs in production and pay for a sales- 
man with the savings. This brings in the 


interesting subject of multiple shift opera- 
tion. 


Economies of Multiple-Shift 
Plant Operation 


I shall follow the procedure used in the 
present series of sales conferences by taking 
a one machine plant capable of turning out 
1000 units per 8-hour shift. Looking at 
chart (1) illustrated in this article it is seen 
that a machine, pallets, motors and other 
equipment for the plant cost about $7500. 
The building and grounds are rented. This 
same chart shows the fixed costs for this 
plant as follows: 

Interest at 6% on the investment, $450. 

The average insurance premium, accord- 
ing to insurance men, is charged at $1.25 
per 100, making a total of $94. 

Experience shows the average rent for a 
block plant of this type to be $140 per 
month or $1680 per year. This includes real 
estate, taxes, fire insurance on the buildings, 
depreciation, maintenance and repairs on the 
buildings, and interest on the investment in 
real estate. This item of rent must be 
charged off on fixed costs even if the build- 
ing and grounds are owned by the block 
producer. 

Electric service companies must be 
equipped to supply power to their customers 
whenever it is needed. Therefore they have 
what is called a “ready-to-serve” rate or a 
minimum charge of $1 per horsepower per 
month, whether any power is used or not. 
The minimum charge for the 15-hp. motors 
in this plant would be $180 per year. 

The tax receipts of numerous products 
plants shows a fair average rate to be $1 
per 100 on two-thirds of the valuation of 
equipment. On $7500 this would be $50 per 
year. 

Equipment will depreciate through obso- 
lescence even when standing idle. A fair 
average allowable charge for depreciation is 
20%. On this plant this would amount to 


$1500. 


Similar to power, there is a minimum 
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Fig. 2—Effect of volume on fixed costs 


charge for telephone service at $3 per month 
or $36 a year, and $12 a year for water. 

This makes a total fixed charge of $4002 
on this plant that must be met whether any 
masonry units are produced or not. Each 
unit produced must bear its individual share 
of these fixed costs. The problem is to re- 
duce these fixed costs enough to meet the 
costs of employing personal salesmanship 
during the year. 

Examination of chart (2) shows that if 
a certain number of units, say, 50,000, have 
to carry a fixed charge of $4002 or 8c. per 
unit, twice that number of 100,000 units 
would carry a charge of 4c. each, provided 
no additional equipment is purchased to pro- 
duce them. And so the story goes, each 
additional 100,000 units produced cuts the 
fixed costs to half of what they were before. 
Additional equipment, however, will auto- 
matically send these costs upward. 

To get twice the production out of a plant 
without increasing the equipment requires 
that present equipment must be used twice 
as many hours. One man could not work 
16 hours straight, day in and day out, with- 
out losing both his efficiency and_ health. 
However, two men working an 8- or 9-hour 
shift per day would keep the plant operating 
twice as long and twice the number of units 
would be produced. This is known as mul- 
tiple-shift operation, which is being practiced 
by several large industries today. 

Chart (3) pictures the concrete products 
industry under multiple shift operation. The 
left hand line shows the percentage operat- 
ing capacity, while the lower line indicates 
the number of shifts operated during the 
vear. If the one machine plaut already men- 
tioned was operated 8 hours a day, 6 days a 
week for 52 weeks, excluding Sundays and 
holidays it would be running about 300 
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shifts, producing 300,000 units at a fixed 
1%4c. per unit. There are many 
products plants operating on this basis which 
is about 27% efficiency. By adding another 
crew to work the same number of hours, 
days and weeks, the number of shifts, pro- 
duction and efficiency would be doubled and 
the fixed costs would be 0.6c. per unit or a 


cost ot 


saving of 3.4c. per unit when the plant only 
produced 100,000 units at a fixed cost of 
4c. per unit. The saving would be more 
than adequate to pay for a salesman and for 
advertising to back him up. 

There are many block men who are skep- 
tical of multiple shift as a means of cutting 
costs and hiring salesmen with the saving, 
yet there are alert block producers in vari- 
ous parts of the country successfully using 
it. It is pretty much a question of getting 
full value out of equipment representing cap- 
ital investment or of wearing machinery out 
rather than allowing it to rust out and be- 
come valueless through obsolescence. 

This idea is not new, nor is it theoretical. 
The steel industry found it could not con- 
tinue in business if it did not make full use 
of its tremendously expensive equipment and 
for a number of years it has been operating 
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on a multiple-shift basis. The automobile 
industry reached the same decision. A re- 
cent newspaper clipping states that Henry 
Ford plans to add 30,000 more men in order 
to run his plants six days a week and still 
maintain the five-day week schedule for his 
employes. Mr. Ford has inaugurated many 
new ideas on employment and management 
in his plants and it is his belief that long 
hours, while injurious to his men, are not 
harmful to his machines. It was found that 
with the five-day week production dropped 
off enough to cause fixed costs to rise at the 
plants and for that reason he is going back 
to the six-day week. Multiple shift opera- 
tion has been used at the Ford plants during 
the five-day week with satisfactory results. 


The concrete products industry, capitalized 
at over $100,000,000 and doing an annual 
business of $70,000,000, is at a stage in its 
development where it can well afford to 
profit by the experience of other large in- 
dustries in the country. Multiple-shift op- 
eration is not only essential, but successful 
in the business of making steel and auto- 
mobiles. It should be successful likewise in 
the business of making concrete building 
units. 


Ohio Products Manufacturers Discuss 
Many Business Subjects 


Employers’ Liability Insurance Rates, Building Codes and 
Market Possibilities Are Some of the Subjects Considered 


By K. E. Friel 


Assistant Secretary, Ohio Concrete Products Association 


LTHOUGH the attendance at the eighth 

annual convention of the Ohio Con- 
crete Products Association, held at the 
Deshler-Wallick hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
January 30, 31 and February 1, was small, 
compared to the actual number of products 
plants throughout the state, much enthus- 
iasm was shown and we are glad to say 
that more was accomplished at this meet- 
ing than ever before in the annals of the 
association. 

Mayor J. J. Thomas, of Columbus, and 
President S. I. Crew, of the Ohio Concrete 
Products Association, gave the welcoming 
addresses, which were followed by a talk on 
“Standards Recommended by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories,” by G. B. Mulbaur, general 
agent, Underwriter’s Laboratories, Chicago. 

“Cooperation” was the next interesting 
address by A. B. Braden, of the Columbus 
Testing Laboratories. Mr. Braden brought 
out that cooperation is talked about very 
much, but it' really turns out in a great many 
cases to be competition. If cooperation is to 
take the place of competition, one has to 
cooperate on angles that do away with com- 
petition. In other words, you cannot make 


products of various qualities and expect to 
cooperate and at the same time compete 
because it can’t be done. The man who 
makes a poor product is not cooperating 
with the man who makes the good product. 
The cooperation in societies and organiza- 
tions, whether local or state-wide, can only 
be brought about by educating all the people 
in the industry as to what good products 
are, how good they should be to be known 
as good products, and for each man in the 
organization to try and live up to that 
standard. 


Reducing Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance Rates 


A subject in which every products man 
is interested was discussed next by I. E. 
Evans, actuary of the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission on “Ways and Means of Reducing 
Compensation Premiums.” Mr. Evans told 
the members that every employer who has 
three or more employees is required to carry 
workmen’s compensation insurance and pay 
a premium into the Ohio State Insurance 
Fund or to the Industrial Commission. The 
Industrial Commission is the operating body 














of the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

The employer usually has the impression, 
since this fund is operated by the state, that 
it is a form of taxation, that you have to 
pay a certain amount of premium because 
you are doing a certain kind of business. 
The point brought out is that you don’t 
pay a premium necessarily because you are 
engaged in the same kind of an industry. 
You, to a large extent, make your own 
rate. He advised that there are around 
42,000 employers in the state of Ohio who 
are paying into that fund. There is now 
about $53,000,000 on hand in cash. The rea- 
son for this amount is due to the fact that 
the workmen’s compensation law provides 
that the injured workman shall not get 
benefits in large amounts, that he shall get 
it only as he was accustomed to get his 
wages heretofore before he was injured. 
This money doesn’t belong to us, doesn’t 
belong to the employers of Ohio, while they 
are the ones who built it up, nor does it 
belong to the Industrial Commission. It be- 
longs to 5000 families where the head of 
the family has been killed; to 30,000 fam- 
ilies where the man has lost both eyes, both 
feet or both hands. He will get compen- 
sation as long as he lives. And it also be- 
longs to thousands of employes who are in 
different stages of recovery. In other words 
it is a trust fund. 


In arriving at the rate the industry is 
separated into various classifications and 
each year a rate is made for the group 
based upon the average experience of each 
one of the groups. By experience he re- 
ferred to premiums, payroll and what was 
done in the way of injuring the employes 
and what it would cost the Industrial Com- 
mission to take care of them. Each employer 
is then judged as to his individual business 
as compared to the standard of the average 
to determine his rate. 

In concluding Mr. Evans gave some fig- 
ures indicating the experience with concrete 
products manufacturers in the last five 
years under workmen’s compensation. They 
had in the five years a payroll exposure of 
$6,250,000. They collected in premiums from 
this group $73,741. Products manufacturers 
caused losses or claims to the extent of 
$106,924. Or, they are “in the red’$31,000. 
Therefore, each one, to a large extent, is 
controlling his own rate, his own individual 
rate, as well as the rate of the industry. 
Mr. Evans said that they hoped to provide 
an incentive for each of the products men 
to reduce the rate and pay dividends to each 
one in proportion to what he does, but it 
will also serve to keep the group as a whole 
working together. 


Building Codes 
F. Leo Smith, member, Board of Build- 
ing Standards, Columbus, gave a general 
discussion of the “Ohio State Building 
Code.” He said: “Some eight years ago— 
I think this is the eighth convention that 
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you have had, I was approached on the sub- 
ject of talking to the concrete-block manu- 
facturers on concrete block and the building 
code, and at that time, I said, they are mak- 
ing a product that hasn’t any standing at 
all with the architects and the engineers of 
the country and if I do talk to them they 
won't be very glad to hear what I have to 
say. Nevertheless they prevailed upon me 
to come over and I told them some rather 
unpleasant things about their product, and 
I believe that I told them the truth. 

I am glad to say that since that time 
through the efforts of this organization, 
and the individuals in it, that the block in- 
dustry and the manufacturers of cement 
products of various kinds have improved to 
the point where building officials, architects 
and engineers and the public generally are 
beginning to recognize that it is possible to 
make a quality product in concrete. We still 
hear considerable criticism of concrete prod- 
ucts ‘and some of that criticism dates back 
to the day when they were making an in- 
ferior material. I know we encounter that 
opposition quite frequently in our board and 
committee meetings in connection with our 
proposed revisions of building legislation on 
this subject.” 

Mr. Smith also reviewed the history of 
the state building code starting about 1865 
up to the present time and its relation to the 
concrete block business. He also pointed out 
the evils of the individual block manufac- 
turer who allows poor blocks to be made 
and used and stated that “the establishing 
of standards for concrete building units has 
been a great step forward so far as statu- 
tory law is concerned in controlling this 
situation.” 


Market Possibilities 

Virgil Overholt of the agricultural engi- 
neering department, Ohio State University, 
made a few comments upon the possibilities 
of concrete on the farm. Mr. Overholt 
pointed out that very few Ohio farms have 
septic tanks. If septic tanks could be placed 
on one-third of Ohio farms, it would make 
a market for about 320,000 bbl. of cement. 
He also told the members that the biggest 
problem in poultry production today is poor 
housing; also he showed the need for im- 
proved stable conditions; milk houses; farm 
homes; concrete feed lots; walks; drainage; 
silos; all of which, could be built of con- 
crete. Therefore, taking the sum total of 
the possibilities of extending the uses of 
concrete on the farm, the above simple items 
will run up to way over 5,000,000 bbl. of 
cement, and probably not more than half the 
possible uses of concrete on the farm have 
been mentioned. 


Aggregates 
R. S. Frame, civil engineer, American 
Aggregate Corp., Columbus, gave a very 
interesting address on “Sand and Gravel.” 
Mr. Frame said that the principal charac- 
teristics of aggregate, that affect the qual- 
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ity of concrete are: (1) Cleanness: (2) 
durability; (3) grading; (4) uniformity of 
grading. He further stated that the first 
essentials of an aggregate are that it be 
clean and consist of durable particles. Clean- 
ness consists of freedom .from harmful 
amounts of impurities, particularly such as 
clay and silt. Durability consists of free- 
dom from harmful amount of soft and fri- 
able particles which will break up readily 
under stress and abrasion and which will 
disintegrate in the weather. If an aggregate 
does not meet the requirements of clean- 
ness and durability it is worthless, regard- 
less of its other properties. 

Well graded aggregates are essential to 
the production of economic concrete, he 
said. Even though the aggregate consist of 
clean and durable particles, if it is poorly 
graded either a concrete of low strength 
will be obtained or an excess of cement must 
be used. Uniformity in grading is essential 
to the production of uniform concrete. If 
the grading varies from batch to batch the 
quality of the concrete will vary in propor- 
tion, unless each mixture is proportioned 
differently, which is obviously impossible. 
Consequently if a mixture suitable to the 
average grading is used, some of the batches 
will be much lower in quality than required, 
while others will be higher in quality than 
necessary. To overcome this it is necessary 
to use as much cement as is required for 
the poorest grading, which results in most 
of the concrete being of much higher qual- 
ity than required and a consequent waste in 
cement. 

Mr. Frame went on to say that the out- 
standing advantages which can be claimed 
for gravel as a class are workability, ease 
of handling and yield. If consideration of 
the quality of the individual particles of the 
aggregate is eliminated, the principal items 
of advantage of gravel over other aggre- 
gates from a plant with equal facilities for 
furnishing a prepared material, seem to be 
the following : 

1. The rounded particles of gravel and 
the fact that it is well graded from fine to 
coarse, make a concrete of greater density 
and higher yield and consequently of 
greater economy. 

2. The rounded particles of gravel pro- 
duce a more workable mix and consequently 
one which can be handled more economically 
and with less mixing water. 

3. The greater workability of gravel in 
concrete permits the use of a smaller quan- 
tity of mixing water and has the effect of 
producing higher strengths in gravel con- 
crete than in concrete of the same propor- 
tions made from crushed materials. 


Light-Weight Aggregates 
W. D. M. Allen, Manager Cement Prod- 
ucts Bureau, Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, addressed the assembly on the sub- 
ject of “Light Weight Building Materials.” 
He began by quoting some statistics which 
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gives a picture of how the concrete products 
production and concrete masonry production 
has increased. The per capita consumption 
increased from 2.9 block in 1927 to 3.2 block 
in 1928. During the past year 39 plants pro- 
duced over a million, 59 produced over 
750,000, 34 others produced over 500,000 and 
224 others produced over a quarter of a 
million. In other words, 356 plants, repre- 
senting 8.4% of the total number of plants, 
produced 205 million block or 50% of the 
total production. 


Mr. Allen believes that undoubtedly the 
greatest progress made was in the light- 
weight aggregate field. He said, “I think 
the concrete masonry business has practically 
switched around in the last two years in its 
thinking about the quality of products, or 
what constitutes quality in products. We 
thought here up until two years ago, or a 
majority of us at least, considered concrete 
block, building tile and brick from the stand- 
point of strength and density and we laid a 
great deal of stress on density, low absorp- 
tion. At the present time I think the ma- 
jority of the larger manufacturers are think- 
ing more in terms of porous units, units that 
are not dense, units that are just the re- 
verse of dense, because we found that as we 
get above the foundation group or class of 
building the principal requirements that we 
meet in our products are first, strength; 
next, fire resistance; then, heat insulation 
and sound insulation. I don’t know that the 
order there could be justified, but those are 
your four principal requirements for masonry 
units about grade. We don’t think anything 
about having a block now with a 25 or 30% 
absorption. Lightness of weight is associated 
with other advantages in concrete masonry, 
sound insulation, heat insulation and ease 
with which they can be manufactured, 
transported and laid. There is far less 
opposition on the part of the bricklayers to 
laying up the light weight units, a_ unit 
that weighs between 25 and 30 lb. as com- 
pared with one that weighs 45 to 55 lb. for 
the same amount of wall volume. Cinder 
blocks have shown a great development 
along the east coast, principally in New Jer- 
sey, New York and Philadelphia. Through 
the central west the thing that has caused 
the most comment is the burned clay or 
shale aggregate, “Haydite,” that has been a 
life saver for the concrete products busi- 
ness in certain places. At the same time 
there is a water-cooled slag that is being 
experimented with quite a little bit. I think 
that we have got to study that pretty care- 
fully and make progress slowly with that 
material because there have been a number 
of bad experiences in the past using water 
cooled slag, but it indicates a tendency in 
the direction of light weight materials. 

In Montreal, and in Boston, a little bit 
in New York and some in Chicago and I 
imagine in other sections, they are develop- 
ing an “Aircrete” block, which is a mixture 
of cement and water and a small amount of 
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sand, the proportion of sand varies, with 
an aluminum powder that is added that 
causes the whole thing to puff up and form 
a very light-weight material, in its lightest 
form weighing probably not more than 
30 Ib. per cu. ft. The most of the structural 
aircrete, though, I think weighs around 40 to 
45 lb. per ft. That stuff is being cast in 
blocks and used for partitions, for floor slabs 
and to some extent for backup and roof 
slabs. 

‘Bubblestone” is another light-weight con- 
crete which is made by beating up sort of 
a batter first, it is very fine bubbles made 
of sort of a gelatine material that holds its 
form for a certain length of time, and those 
bubbles are mixed in a very soupy slurry of 
cement and water and the bubbles will hold 
their form until the mortar begins to dry, 
and as it dries, by the time it is dry or 
hardened the mortar will keep its own form. 
That material is not making very rapid 
progress because of the slowness with which 
it hardens, you have to use such an excess 
of water. The strength that they are get- 
ting is relatively low. 


Better Merchandising 


Mr. Allen continued by saying that it is 
generally agreed throughout the industry 
that one of the biggest questions to be met 
is better merchandising, and after this has 
been satisfactory disposed of, there will re- 
main a lot of technical problems to solve, 
such as_ shrinkage, resulting in serious 
cracking. 

Selling 

J. R. Snowball, of the Crew Builders’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and E. W. 
Dienhart, of the Hydraulic Pressed Brick 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, gave some personal 
experiences they had had in the selling field 
of concrete products, which brought out the 
need of honest business and good salesman- 
ship. 


Officers 


S. I. Crew, Crew Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, president; Frank A. Owen, 
Owen Cement Products Co., Akron, vice- 
president; and G. M. Friel, Columbus, 
secretary-treasurer, were re-elected by unan- 
imous vote. 


Banquet and Entertainment 


The newly elected governor, Myers Y. 
Cooper, was guest of honor at the annual 
banquet on Thursday evening, and gave a 
very interesting address before approxi- 
mately 150 guests. Charles Milton Newcomb, 
toastmaster, of Delaware, Ohio, made the 
concluding speech on a topic, “The Physcol- 
ogy of Laughter.” The guests were enter- 
tained during the evening with vaudeville and 
dancing sponsored by the Columbus Con- 
crete Products Association. 


Friday afternoon the session adjourned 
after deciding that the convention would 
meet next year in January in Toledo, Ohio. 
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Man Smothered to Death After 
Fall Into Sand Hopper 


ARRY E. MINSINGER, brother of 

the president of the Star Sand Co. of 
Portland, Ore., was smothered to death in 
a sand hopper at Albina on January 23. It 
is understood that Mr. Minsinger was shov- 
eling sand at the top of the hopper when 
a slide of sand caused him to lose his foot- 
ing and slip into the bin. It was an hour 
before workmen could get him out from 
under the weight of sand which covered 
him, and then the efforts of the resuscita- 
tion squad failed to revive him. Charles E. 
Minsinger is the brother who heads the 
Star company.—Portland (Ore.) Journal. 


Arkansas Sand and Gravel Co. 
to Open New Plant 


F2 UIPPED to remove approximately 1000 

yd. of sand daily from the Arkansas 
river, the new plant of the Arkansas Sand 
and Gravel Co. soon will be ready for opera- 
tion at Pine Bluff, Ark., according to a 
recent announcement of Marvyn Jones, one 
of the officials of the company. Practically 
all of the equipment which will be used by 
the plant has been placed on the ground and 
the construction men are through with the 
erection of plant buildings. 

The company now is having a pontoon 
system built which will lead from the sand 
bins to the dredge, and sand will be pumped 
from the river and forced to the top of the 
plant through a line of 10-in. pipe 800 it. 
long, thus doing away with the necessity for 
loading and reloading from barges. The 
same centrifugal pump which removes the 
sand from the river will force it through 
the 800 ft. of pipe to the bins. 

Frank R. Allen of Pine Bluff and R. W. 
Crimm of Kansas City are the other mem- 
bers of the Arkansas Sand and Gravel Co. 
The company will do a general business of 
selling sand, gravel and other materials used 
in road building. It is incorporated for 
$50,000.—Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial. 


F. J. Griswold Leaves American 
Gypsum Co. 


greta to a recent announcement 
in Port Clinton, Ohio, papers, F. J. 
Griswold has resigned as general manager 
of the American Gypsum Company of Port 
Clinton, the resignation becoming effective 
on the first of February. Mr. Griswold had 
been with the gypsum company at this loca- 
tion for twenty-two years, it is stated. John 
A. Kling of Cleveland, chairman of the 
board of directors of the company, has stated 
that Fred Wolf, the general superintendent, 
will carry on the duties of general manager 
until a successor can be named. Arthur 
Black will continue as sales manager, Mr. 
Kling stated. Mr. Griswold has not af- 
nounced any of his plans for the future. 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest 


Crushed Limestone 







































; ros ; Screenings, F : 
City or shipping point Y% inch ¥Y4 inch % inch 1¥% inch 
EASTERN: down and less andless_ and less 

I ES 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Chaumont, N. Y.. -50 1.75 1.75 1.50 
I a ee. 75 1.75 1.60 1.30 
I ceca racenterci atresia «5d 1.05 1.05 .90 
Gnesi sis cn cnscentccadsicccedacs. / sovninbbubieen 1.30 1.10 1.00 
NN TO ec ecccicncacieiccrasiienicsniaciininsen ‘50- .75  1.35-1.45 1.15-1.25 1.10-1.20 
i a ee |; re ; 40 1.25 1.25 1.25 
REI OW Me ci eatin cova saaccennéccanocesinasinecinn 75 1.25 1.25 1.35 
ce eer = aE .85 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Rochester, N. Y.—Dolomite. 1.50 .50 1.50 1.50 
St. Vincent de ~— — (n ‘ 4.35 95 
Syracuse, N. a ee ees 1.00 1.00 
Walford, Penn. sca incnidctibieicnsec 1.35h 1.35h 
Watertown, |. a, nee fa : s 1.75 1.50 
TEE GUE OR ces UU claacecocies, “ccciencciem,, sotkcteeeen 
Western New York 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL: 
NE) INES sl orcdnectnceictinnasinus cic, sia! salen. (sameeren 
PI UI axciscoccccucnttncsaccavecacieeins p ne renee | SORE 
Columbia and Krause, IIl..... 1.05—1.40 .95-1.50 1.15-1.50 1.05-1.50 
ORs BET cecscsnsntsccecectacee: cise 90-1.15 .90-1.15 1.00-1.15 1.00-1.20 
Davenport, Iowa (f)... lee 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.30 
eee eee reen 95 S| encores 1.10 
Stolle and Falling Springs, |) Serre 1.05-1.40 .95-1.50 1.15-1.50 1.05-1.50 
Greencastle, Ind. 1.25 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lannon, Wis. ....... .90 1.00 1.00 .90 
McCook, i tee a A 1.00 LZ 1.25 1.25 
Marblehead, NN DP sists ccciceccasssdencia pf. .80 .80 .80 
Milltown, Ind. a eet eS a hciieeameeiie -90-1.00 1.00—1.10 -90-—1.00 
Northern OMe poms ......<......ccscscceissen . .85-1.15 1.25 1.15 1.15 
een 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
moms Che, 16W6...W.cicccs... Z ee = > we 1.10 1.05 
NEN Ee cccncisciccacadieaisnecasnaseintseiienetuans .90 1.00 1.25 1.25 
pO Ss | ee eereeeees peace See 1.10 1.70 1.70 1.70 
ROPOMAO, CUBR. COBY -5.iciiicsnscscnccasiccccaces 45 95 95 .80 
Valmeyer, Ill. (fluxing limestone).......... Ry  pennerens: Se | pele sm 1.75 
Waukesha, \ EES a egret -90 .90 .90 
Winona, Minn. 2 1.00 1.20 ae = 
Wisconsin points . Se ph ererone 1.00 
pS a ee er .70j 1.251-1.35h 1.251-1.35h 1.251-1. 35h 1.251-1. 35h 1.251-1.35h 
SOUTHERN: 
ee ee Tee 1.20 1.65 1.65 1.45 
RNS, TOME moos sscciccncecncsesessncs ORNS 3 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.10 
i SL, er re eee ne eee ene 1.75r 
Re OS er em oar? 1.00-1.25 1.00-1.25 1.00 
Graystone, Ala Crusher run, screened, $1 per ton 
Olive Hill, Ky 1.00 1.00 1.00 0 
Rocky Point, Va .50- .75 1.40-1.60 1.30-1.40 1.15-1.25 
WESTERN: 
geo arin a th re a .50 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Blue Springs and Wymore, Neb............. Pe 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.............-..--. cae 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 
mock Bil, St. Bale, MO) ainccs.sccccsccesccccses = 1.25 1.25 .90-1.25 
Sugar Creek, J Se ee 1.00 1.20 1.20 
Crashed Trap Rock 
, Screenings, , 
City or shipping point YZ inch YZ inch ¥% inch 1% inch 
down and less and less and less 
Birdsboro, Penn. (q).......-..scsc-sessesseeeses 1.20 1.60 1.45 1.35 
a a .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 
Eastern Maryland ...................... ex 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Eastern Massachusetts 85 1.75 1.75 1.35 
Eastern New York............:.ccccscceccssscssesess 75 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 
Knippa, 2.50 2.25 1.75 1.25 
New Britain, Plainville, Rocky Hill, 

Wallingford, Meriden, Mt. Carmel, 

I sen en nd Oe an te .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 
Northern New ersey Ree eo 1.45 1.40-2.20 1.80-2.00 1.40-1.60 
| a re . ee 1.00 1.00 
pring Valley, Calif 90-1.25 90-1.25 90-1.25 90-1.25 
Springfie ae 1.40 2.00 1.90 1.60 

eseeess) (CMMI CUED 6 ico oe cis.” aiken a 7 oe 
ee Mee wn... 50 1.35 1.20 
iisctvenanes Credied Stone 
; i : Screenings, 
City or shipping point ¥Y% inch YZ inch ¥Y% inch 1¥%4 inch 
B down and less and less and less 
erlin, Utley, Montello and Red Granite, 
C a. enemas 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.40 
Bee S. C.—Gramiite.............ccesccessssees Sats aaaa  Sobamidatadans 1.75 1.75 
astern Pennsylvania—Sandstone .......... 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 
+ eek Pennsylvania—Quartzite .......... 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.20 
f° omen Fla.—Flint rock...0.....cc-cc---- ai Rates 
Lithonia, Ga.—Granite ..............--<:<c.cscoo0 75a 1.75b 1.75 7.3 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite oo... eeeeeeeeseeeee 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.45 
fiddlebrook. ene Pr | nite 2.00-2.25 2.00-2.25 
San mond, _Calif.—Quartzite u, .. SeEIRE 1.00 1.00 
omerset. Penn. (sand-rock) $: 0 to 1.85 
etree cme 40 1.40 35 3 


1.30 1.25 
(a) Sand, (b) to % in. (c)1 in., 1.40. (a) 2 in. 5» 1.20. Price net after 10c cash discount deducted. 
) lin. to % in., 1.45; 2 in. to % in., 1.35. High calcite fluxing stone, 1.50. (g) my of quarry. 


oy Less 10c discount. (j) Less 10% net ton. (k) Rubble stone. (1) Less .05. 


xtra charge for freight to Toronto. (n) Crusher run for ballast, .85. (p) Carloads prices. 


Tun, 1.40; %4-in. granolithic finish, 3.00. (r) Cubic yard. 


shipping point 





Agricultural Limestone 


(Pulverized) 


Alton, I!l.—Analysis, 98% CaCOs, 0.01% 
MgCOz; 90% thru 100 mesh................ 


Beene. fat Pe ae Ill.—Analysis, 
CaCOs, 97%; 2% MgCOs; 50% thru 
100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 mesh.......... 

Blackwater, Mo.—100% thru 4 mesh........ 


Branchton, Penn.— Analysis, 94.89% 
CaCOs; 1.5% MgCO;; 50% thru 100 


mesh . 3.50-5.00 





Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, CaCO,, 
cs Rod MgCOs, 31%4%; 90% thru 50 
mesh 

Cartersville, Ga.—50% thru 50 mesh........ 
Pulverized, per ton 








Chaumont, N. Y.—Pulverized limestone, 
bags, 4.00; bulk...... 


Cypress, Ill.— Analysis, 95% CaCOs, 
2% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh, 1.35; 
50% thru 100 mesh, 1.15; 90% thru 50 
mesh, 1.15; 50% thru 50 mesh, 1.05; 
90% thru 4 mesh, 1.10; 50% thru 4 
ART ER DOT MOM eM ten na 

Danbury, Conn., and West Seegebridgs, 

ass.—Anal ysis, 90% ‘a 
MgCOs:; fine ground, 90% thru 100 
Bl ee SRE Ree er 
I OE oa icecicicinincccsnaiabadmcoaeabs 
100-lb. cloth bags 


(All prices less .25 cash 15 days) 


Davenport, Ia.—Analysis, 97% CaCOs; 
2% and less MgCO;3; 7 thru 200 
mesh, bags, per ton... ete 
90% thru 20 mesh, bulk, ‘per tains 


Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis, 94% CaCOs; 
1.40% MgCOs; 75% thru 100 mesh; 
sacked ............ 











Hot Springs and Greensboro, N. C.— 
Analysis, CaCOs, 98- 99%; MgCOs, 
42%; pulverized; 67% thru 200 mesh; 
bags 
Bulk 


Jamesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89% CaCOs, 
4% MgCOsz; pulverized; bags, 4.25; 
SRE SRR 


Joliet, Ill.—Analysis, 52% CaCOs; 48% 
MgCOs:; 90% thru 100 mesh................ 


Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 100 mesh; 
Dem: Se a aictiiicdccrsiscisciacesacaiasomtaccin 


Marlbrook, Va.—Analysis, 80% CaCQOs; 
IGS: EGG Ges Bice cee 


Marl — Analysis, 95% CaOOn: 0% 
jt | eeepc eee res 


Marion, Va.—Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 2% 
BEGG Ries WOE COU ae ccc 


Middlebury, Vt.—Analysis, 99. retin’ pastes : 





90% thru 50 mesh.......... . 4.00-4.50 


Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, 94.50% CaCOs, 
33% thru 50 mesh, 40% thru 50 mesh; 


TRIII  <nccaunisnisasconegeanaactiiddubodesnmnssbeamanmaptanantadlatoad 1.35-1.60 


Olive Hill, Ky.—Analysis, CaCO | 94- 
96% ; SO% thera 4 mieghe...n..ic.cccceccccccasse 
Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
101.12%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 50; 
MG RE acts etc pte 
100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 70% thru 
Ce ae eee 
100% thru 4, 30% thru 100, bulk.......... 


Rocky Point, Va.— Analysis, CaCOs, 
97%; MgCOs, 75%; 50% thru 200 
—_ burlap bags, 3.50; paper, 3.25; 
QHUNEE  kckssactedetustuncmucniebinntaaee 


Watertown, N. Y.— Analysis, 53.72% 
CaCO:; pulverized; sacks, 4.25; bulk.... 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Crushed) 
Bedford, Ind.—Analysis, 98% CaCOs; 
1%. MgCOs; 90% thru 10 mesh............ 
36% thee 100 Witt ccciccicctcionn 


(Continued on next page) 
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rene Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 

Chico and Bridgeport, Tex. — Analysis, 

95% CaCOs; 1.3% MgCOs; 50% ‘ . ; —, f 
OS eS i ee 1.90 Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 
Peon, rei ae aa eomaae 1 
an ess Mg 3; 9 thru 1 
mesh, | ae Rececetereensseees 1.25 Washed Sand and Gravel 
90% thru 4 mesh, per ton...................... 1.10 
Dubanve, pove~-Aealysin, 54% ore: as Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
% Mg 3; crusher run rescreened.... .85 City 0 or t shipping point 1/10 in. \%, in. ¥% in. 1 in. 1% in. 2 in. 
eet, “23% 30% ~~ we; ine EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and less 
gCQs, bs f® thru mesh........ . Asbury oe Farmingdale, 

Ft. Spring, Va. = Sanoes, 90% Spring Lake and Baye, ON. Fis wesc a0 2:35 1.50 LAO ceeoverescsessnsee 
CaCOs3; bom ‘thru 50 mesh... 1.50 —— and Franklinville, N. Y............... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 fed = 

Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 mesh.... 1.00 oston, Mass. t 1.40 1.40 2.25 eaeeseeeneeenns . ; 

Lannon, | Wis—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, ee i a 
“* = potest 9 99% thru 10 mesh; 46% _ Leeds NN i as chara 50 SU” siccisdalions 1.25 1.00 
Screenings (4 in. to dust) ee | | 

Marblehead, Ohio—90% thru 100 ‘anh... 3.00 Montoursville, Penn. ...... : bcodeg 1.00 .80 .60 .60 -50 50 
90% thru 50 mesh......scscecccssescseecssseecnsee 2.00 PUOWECTES INOW JOCSCI sc scccciceocsscccBtccsceccases cacbacstocetenss NO 1.25 Piao sicanncees 
ee you SSE eee career 1.00 | ort Pe 2.00 - 3°38 

McCook, I1l.—90% thru 4 mesh................ -90 outh Portland, 1325 eA eR , 

Middlepoint, Bellevue, Bloomville, Kenton ae 9 oe setarerechshs feo 150 ~~ 80-1. <i _— wae 9 
and Whitehouse, Ohio; Monroe, Mich. ; Weashin ty ay ir i Mipcrsetecesnensavnatestanstsen "86 55 ge 1.20 1.00 
Bluffton, Greencastle and Kokomo, Ind. shee bet ocr 3 ase 3 +9 ; : . 
—85% thru 10 mesh, 25% thru 100 CENTRAL: 
mesh .... LESS 1.50 Puc | a 0 | ; 50 35 25 45 45 50 

Moline, IIl., and Bettendorf, latices re eS BES ee ee eeeee sens All sizes .75-.85 
Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; Aurora, Moronts, Oregon, 

50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh 1.50 Bonerday, Yorkville, Ill _. -20 50 

Mountville, Va.—Analysis, 76.60% alist ca esexriaes eee spe sees eeraaeeeacs pes 
CaCOs; MgCOs, 22.83%, 100% ~ snd Ciicaeo, A Bon Naaieh Syed See 8 she Soi : ~ = .60-1.55n 
20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh, paper Columbus, ieee ‘ p 60 60 
bags, 4.50; BPIRD BARS... -ccso-cccescosseecee - fae eee : Re iy 1.40 ‘ 

Stolle and Falling Springs, Ill.—Anal- Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Wis siectos pe einsstthed 55.70 1.00 i ee 
ysis, 89.9% CaCOs, 3.8% MgCOs; Elkhart Lake, Wis iallistand: sicboSlaheons 145 .50 .70 .70 60 
we Se apne eer eae 1.10-1.70 Ferrysburg, Mich. .. cae .. 50 80  <.60-1.00 .60-1.00 ................. .50-1.25 

Stone City, Iowa — Analysis, 98% Grand Haven, Mich........ -60-— .80 .70- .90 | a. eenrenrencsre es .70- .90 
CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.....................- 975 Grand Rapids, “Wich. noc. cc... cceces.cess. .50 -50 .90 .80 .70 .70 

Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, - pasomagg — ececcsresercnscesceceeescsecesstccnetene sesvsccesecceces = BOO “\scsqesesaete J. conan 70 
4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh........................ 2.15 Humboldt , eg = Bae Re terri seen hea eraiieaes a" ae ee ee 135 

Valmeyer, Ill.—Analysis, 96% CaCOs, Indianapolis, Ind... ; 60 SNe, ‘90 -.75-1.00 —_.75-1.00 
2% MgCOs; 100% thru 10 mesh.......... I © I i a cmmaysin: ebasieestlaace Se concnaias 60-1.25h .70-1.25 1.25¢ 

P ] 4 d L f£ eet a DOWA...-.:-.-.-- ‘ .50 .50 a 85 " 1.25 1.25 1.25 
I ce aed 85 all sizes 
™ "Cocl 0 imestone for Mines, We 96 91 1.06 1.06 1.06 
Minneapolis, | ES eres .35 s00 i ety iZ 5 J 
oa perators + ny 7 (b) 1.30e 1.30f +H -_ dis sh as Ry 

D t, Ia.—Analysi ; St. Luts, MO.............eeseeceeeeesseseseeseeeee ceseeseeecneese  sesessseeeeesess -45t -45u -69Vv : 
Se od ine ees tek ee Go 4 eA 35 35 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
mesh, 50% thru 200 mesh; paper Terre Haute, Ind.. Aietdtccsasiguesvansntoumate wideanses Re f.! Pe fi 75 75 By j-. 
73 Th Seti MR a ae aaa GN UR ie anc inst ce Fok cass abe caste ncscensend , naccssnrctates : 45 -60 -60 -65 -65 

Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk............ 3.00 " aanicanme. ee seeiaetaeencen aed 0 _ — — as 

Joliet, Ill—Analysis, 52% CaCOs; 48% k 
MgCO:; 95% thru 100 mesh; paper ae. Pe Re eer ene eg 
een en Caen 3.50 Charleston, 'W. Va 

Marblehead, Ohio— Analysis, 83.54% Bustis. Fla. ............--.--c-ccecesceesseeseoes 
CaCOs; 14.92% MgCOs; 99.8% thru Ft. Worth, Texas 
BOD Weneelh S SOCK occas acnncesseccnecs 4.25 a TCI, caste enn an snnescocceenecntsesne 
. : , yc ene eee nee ; 

Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50-5. 00; bulk...... .... 3.00-3.50 New Martinsville, i ‘10 0 062°C'«—‘akSCt$|j....... ¥ i 

Rocky Point, Va.— Analysis, 97% CaCOs; Roseland, La. .... diieccotvebi .30 0 1.00 rr .80 80 
75% MgCQs; 85% thru 200 mesh, WESTERN: 

BUT oneeeecseceesseeeeseesensennteeteeetennnceeeetccnncennnee 2.25-3.50 Kansas City, Mo... qo Nie i Bie GE cs nant oie eee 

Waukesha, Wis.—90 thr . rushton, Durbin, Kincai 
en ee eer ee ee a 4.50 Largoy. Rivas, Calton 10- .40 10-40 .50-1.00 .50-1.00_.50-1.00 __ .50-1.00 

TE Sn Oe. en a ee ie All grades range from 1.00 to 1.25 per cu. yd. 
ca S d LTR ts A nen eee ee ope cE meer ter ees .35- .40 .50—- .60 .50- .60 .50- .60 .50- .60 
ass Jan Phoenix, Ariz. ERE SEse OPN Ry aN ee —. , 4? 1,50" os £25" ed 
Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and ned Eucdlo, Cob. ....... — eo ae : : nana * “ace 

wuless otherwise stated. Prices a ima Lak, wee SOAte, “WAS - gn. -nscnsnscnsceonscvononapneenspee sans 125° 1.25 1.25" 1.25" “1.25 1.25 

ducing plant. Steilacoom, Wash. ...............-.----- aides thes .50 50 50 50 50 50 

eoterville. and S. Vineland, : eet *1.75-2.25 

Est Spriggs and Sewanee, Fen 7" 15 Bank Run Sand and Gravel 

Klondike, | RE a eae ’ Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 

Massillon, Le : City or shipping point 1/10 in. Y% in Y% in. 1 in. 1¥% in. 2 in. 

Michigan’ City, Ind... 3 : down and tees and less and less and less and less 

Le Ce : PN aS NE TARE, WY BB occ sidecases Sd Retseneewes ounenteenneeaes IAD cisectsvesesicek, “Sesustamcaeonrs eeeeeceeenneeges 

Ottawa, Il agai : Brookhaven, » att icPisia Sow teatigcactacSetietaan Uguccsasebeesia pee eee 4 

Rockwood, Mich. __ : ’ wen? <7 Seana tee Nolen — SEY ra 

San Francisco, Lo a See 4.00-5.00 Chicago, \ ees 
Silica and Mendota, Va...........2..--cccceceesee-e 2.00-2.50 Des Moines, Iowa. 

Lae DOA | aan 2 2.00 Dresden, Ohio i ara eet a 

Utica “ Si en .75-1.00 Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Wis 
RRR MO INND ooh Ce pa ok wanes css ckceayechoninss Bs0.. Mart Wrote, sen8 se ris Satecccs 

—— * nage oe SSPE SRERST NCCAA 
° 7 apids, 1 RS SR ee ae 
Miscellaneous Sands Hamilton, ' Ohio ECR 
ersey, Ns eta Seleptaa ics va uaeaeacamacuivcunabianas tasuanosetaiebios 
Pi 4 chipping point Roofing sand Traction Indianapolis, Ind. o 
’ : SSR GE. SERRE aR rer a Paar eRe ReD : ow 

Dresden. ‘eo 2 1.25 Oregon City, Ore... OE 1.25* 1.25* 1.25* 1.25* 1.25* 1.25" 
Eetill aad 2 stteecenececeeeee sees ssseseeesseneese Roseland, La. .. F i at ie 8, ts ee eee ae .60 .60 .60 
Se eT an ? 4 INN IN ii iccsccinnsiagieitniniannnei sass peneonreaieiaite TBS=2100 ots ieciss EL (LS sp tenceaneeoote 
F akin P enn, .......... seeeeeseee 1.35-1.50 1.35-1.50 Steilacoom, Wash. .... SR tee eee ee a > eee 
Mansi te ae. SS We Se eee 1.75 St. Louis. Mo.............. Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
Massillon, som oo 2.00 Summit Grove, 50 .50 .50 .50 .50 _ 
— eT EEEE char 1.25 von oo DINE SE AEs OO aia ts ie RP ede et St ea eS: 
oe 7: seteeessesensensceeneecenaee re a *Cubic yd. ¢Delivered on job by truck. (a) 5-in. down. (b) 1%- to %-in., 1.65. (c) 2%- * and less. By 
Red Wing, Mine ca 1.00 truck only. (d) Delivered in Hartford, Conn., $1.50 per yd. (e) Mississippi River. (f) M ee River. 
San Francisco Calif mart ae ae 3.30 350 (g) Washed and — river sand. '(h) 34-in. to %-in. (j) Lake sand, 1.75, delivered. (k) 6 070% 
Silica, Va. .... rasan ; 17 crushed boulders. (m) Cu. yd., dune sand, f.0.b. cars. Chicago. (n) Cu. yd., ‘od. cars, Chicago. ().P 

: pare: . 75 run. (s) Plus 15¢ for winter ‘loading. (t) Fine and regular binder. (u) Coarse, torpedo, also fii Aig 
(Continued o on next t page) (v) Coarse binder. 2% discount if paid by 15th of month following delivery. 





City or shipping point 


Beach City, Ohio.. 


Elco poe pane Ill. 
Estill Springs a 


Franklin, Penn. a 


Massillon, Ohio 
pe City, Ind Rercete ches tobe aio 


Lexington, Ohio 


Red Wing, Minn. (d) 
San Francisco, Calif.?............ 
Silica, Mendota, Va 
Utica and Ottawa, Til 


Warwick, ‘ Ohio 





(e) Filter sand, 3.00-4.25. 


City or shipping point 
TERN: 


and Dubois, Penn 


Western Pennsylvania 


Ensley and Alabama 


Longdale, — 


West Stockbrifge Mass... 


Gino “Ohio 


Wieemmchs ‘points® 
Woodville, Ohio 


Grayston: & L andmark, Ala. 


Knoxville Tenn, 


San Francisco, + aan 


>» @oso. 








Rock Products 
Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. 
producing plant. 





Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawing 
2.75 2.75 GOS... actatacsicstn oom) caiman wlan 
1.75 Dee. sntiiuasiaiesi ‘ae 2.90 
1.25=1.50 1.25-21.50 2.50=3.75 C.0Q-125 ccs, Stes ere satcgumeiabion 










1 in ree ae 00-31. 00 
SSR R. SP > sciences 











1.75 1.25 
2.25 aaa 
Ridkieies  sesentindghitles - suibeuicr meal bah waco enna oats 1.50 
3.507 5.007 3.50¢ 3.50-5.00t 3.50- 5 007 3.50- . Ot 
Re care tiat Potters sand, 8.00—-10.00g 
.40-1.00f .40-1.00f .75-1.00 .40- 1.00 .60- Loot 2.23-3.25 1.00-3.25 
.60 eee marten cane «45 SG) sates 
....1.50*-2. ry DSO BD cavinccccceccss WSR cbc. -errecanies 
2.0 1.50 2.00 2.50 PO tease 





+Fresh water washed, steam dried. 14Core, washed and dried, 2.50. (d) Filter sand, 3.00. 
(f) Crude and dry. (g) Also 12.00; building sand, 1.75-2.00. (h) Washed, 1.75. 


Crushed Slag 


Y% in. Y, in. ¥% in. 1% in. 2% in. 3 in. 

Roofing down and less andless_ and less and less and larger 
2.25 1.25 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1,20 1.20 1.20 
2.00 Se” <idesincescaess RDB eetckcy  satecicom “aes 
2.50 1.25 1.50 4:25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
1.39* 1.45* 1.45* 1.45 : 

2.05 1.05* 1.80 1.30* 1.05* 1.30* 1.45* 
50 1.10 1.25 3.25 3.25 1.25 1.25 

2.05* 1.45* 1.80 1.45* 1.45* 1.45* 1.45" 
2.05 55 p 1.15 90 90 90 
2.50 1. A 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.05 
2.05 255 3:35" .90* OOP Re oe 


we per tos acne - terms. 41% in. to % in., “$1. 05*: 5% in. to 10 mesh, $1.25*; % in. to 0 in., 
; % in. to 10 mesh, 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 





Ground 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, Lump lime, 
hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl. 
whiteness, -xodaibentletit 12.00 sheiaide. tele ” Anaees ue 2.00 
11.50 7.50 7.50 12.00 8.00 11.00 r} 50 1.50% 
wie dene wii saimasheteen- ~shue: ~ Sind 0 ayers aes 
12.00 10.00 ee”  eniceacncaniims ees tel) ae 2.0012 
~10.00-11.00 8.50-9.00 8.50-—9.0 aes 9.00 TT” guapoe Bead 
11.507 8.50-9.507 8.50-9.507 8.50-10.507 8.00 9.25 7.00 1.405 
sciniatacane. | ctcaiemdtiiiie”  ealaianeiiteitee.  - eakedasieedina — again 10.00 Tee eas 
11.50 (| i Peat ree Se. ktseanss 8.00 1.50 
pee ee 7.50 PRO ee te ssn” etal sv bugusmebecaee Y aatlocies 
DES | wisinaniina “onda. «Sessa pt re 
a 7.50 12.00 8.00 11.00 7.50 1.50% 
Oe wae  whibeied <aiotadebi< teow "dete ae ae 
teenaiees 8.50—-10.00 TOO vce ees S50" 1.35" 
11.59 7.50 12.00 8.00 11.00% 7.50 1.50% 
11.50 7.00 8.00 8.25 .62% 6.00 1.50 
am amanalinad 10.50 sedaeacaunaiau siaaied .50 2.004 
inicnientnais = 11.50 ioceaaaiia vite” Keeenien , | Sones 
11.50 7.50 12.50 8.00 10.00® 8.00 1.503 
icin  aameabiiine. ide thea! 9 simieetuelin aietiiae: “semua 7.00 1.50 
widuesicvataiaae 8.00-—9.50 8.00-9.50 sitpieeiee ancy? Se ee ee 
12.50 | ees 12.50 matics asec 7.50 1.35 
cia aeadieaidiee 19.00 9.00 9.00 WEEE? -cuddoe — cule 7.50 1.35 
19.00 9.00 9.00 MU) adetadek’ | “aca 7.50 1.35 
14.00 11.00 10.00 SG” dgstaces «© scene econ 1.40% 
cilliicetae, siighaeeediedas “piesa ces ues ees ee 4 a 
15.00 14.00 12.00 i paren (ps 
19.50 17.50 12.70 17.50-19.00 13. 00% .90'7 13.00% 1.8517 
SOR wedickecaeeees 6.75% SP Ser a ae (oe 
19.00 12.00 19.00 19.00 aamipitin 18.60 2.30 


di 8 Wooden, steel 1.70. Steel: in bbl. .95. 5° Dealers’ prices, net 30 days less 25c 
scount per ton on hydrated lime and Sc per bbl. on lump if paid in 10 days. *In paper bags, including 


Southern California. 


10TIn bags. ™ Refuse or air slack, 10.00-12.00. 1 To 3.00. 1% Delivered in 


6 To 8.00. *to 1.70. #7 fi 18 90- - 
22 To 9.00. % Per bbl. 2.15. °. ae 1686 Less credit for return of empties. 90-lb. sacks. Also 











Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued) 

City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
Utica and Ottawa, IIl............. 1.00-3.25 ao 
Wrarwieiis? CR sc cee 2.00 
Ze CTR Sivnscccccstemsssccctess. <stnstcenonin 2.50 


*Damp. 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point. 


Chatsworth, Ga.: 


Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags............ 7.00— 8.50 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags...... 7.25—-15.00 

Pencils and steel crayons, gross, 5-in., 

S855 OE PE a ABE SS -50- 1.25 
Chester, Vt. 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), paper bags 7 50-8.50a 

Same, including 50-lb. bags.................. -50-— 9.50 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill.: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags................ 30.00 
Cromleys Mt., Md.: 

CHINE dines bn nee - 63.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude tale (for grinding)..................... 4.00 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags...... 9.00 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

DOU I asrciscccesescscestttensiantinsccrepianotinnts 1.00— 2.00 


Emeryville, N. Y.: 

(Double air floated) maneate hone 

325-350 —. * 14.75-16.00 
Hailesboro, N. 

Ground ‘tale cass 350 mesh) in 200-lb. 








DRA sco scciaincseiedsincceainsieieiencanacatdeddateened 15.50—20.00 
Henry, Va.: 

Crane Gamie see 8 3.50-— 4 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags 7.50—14. 30 
Joliet, Ill: 

Ground tale (200 mesh) in bags: 

CARE WEE Snir 30.00 

cesT GHAI asi csncestceneeiecctncaecishnattioied 20.00 

UNE SONNE sree eccentuaetone 10.00 

CO anid cosas ie tei aaa 
Keeler, Calif. : 

Ground (200-300 mesh), bags................ 20.00-—30.00 


Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 
Ground tale (300- 325 mesh), bags........ 12.00-15.00 
(a) Bags extra. 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-lb.) f.0.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Rock 
Columbia, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%............. 3.50— 4.50 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-72 %...... 4.00— 4.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L., 77%........ 6.50 
Tennessee — F.0.b. mines, gross ton, un- 
ground brown rock, B.P.L. 72%.......... 5.00 
| Al og) Fy |. pS aRR Ree ene ae oe le A re ep 6.00 


Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 lb. 8.00-— 9.00 
Ground Rock 


(2000 Ib.) 
Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%............-. 8.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68%.......... 3.50 
A gt PS 7) Seen ee eS 4.50 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—Lime phosphate: 
B. P. L., 73%, 98% thru 100 mesh, 
a % thru 200 mesh, 80% thru 300 





aS Sl EO Ae 11.20 
8B. P. | iy), eRe es ve 5.00—5.50 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%.... oe 8.00 
Wales, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65 %.......ccccccccccoscconse 11.00 

Florida Phosphate 

(Raw Land _— 
(rer Ton) 

Florida—F.o.b. mines, gross ton, 68/66% 
| ol eee OT, See 3.25 
70% min. B.P.L., Basis 70%............0- 3.75 


Mica 
Prices given are net, f.o.b. plant or nearest 
shipping point. 


New York City, N. Y.—Per Ib., 


a a > ) ee Seen 1.60 

Cal tee CERO eee 26.00 
Pringle, S. D.—Mine run, per ton.......... 125.00 

Fees GOR OOP Wi .06 

Scrap, Per tO, COPORWS conics ccscicnenesivces 20.00 
Rumney Depot, N. H.—Per ton, 

PO ee eee ere seins 


Clean shop scrap 
Mine scrap .............- 
TR I a cies 

Peel see. 0eF Thee FA 
Cut mica—50% from Standard List. 














Special Aggregates 


Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- 
ping point. 

City or shipping point 
Brandon, Vt.—English pink, 


Terrazzo Stucco-chips 


and American  Botti- 

chino, coral pink........912.50-{|14.50 §12.50-|14.50 
Brighton, Tenn.— 

Pink marble chips.. $3.00 $3.00 
Crown Point, N. —Mica 

|) ES Ee a eae ee b9.00—||12.00 
Davenport, la.— White lime- 

stone, in bags............ scteetios 6.00 6.00 
Easton, Penn.— 

ee. eee Tae TG0B 15006 ciccsesesineseenscxe 
Harrisonburg, Va. — Bulk 

marble (crushed, in bags) 712.50 712.50 
Ingomar, Ohio — Concrete 

acings and stucco dash.. ................-. 11.00—18.00 


Middlebrook, Mo.—Red...... .......2....0..--- 20.00-25.00 
Middlebury, Vt. — Middle- 

OOS 2 eee 
Middlebury and Brandon, 

Vt.—Caststone, per ton, 

including BRN aececaces esas (otic vidoaanicts 
Phillipsburg, N. J.—Royal 

green granite = 
Randville, Mich. —Crystalite 


. *9.00-]10.00 


5.50- 7.50 
16.00-18.00 


white marble, bulk............ 4.00 4.00- 7.00 

Rose pink granite, bulk... .......0000000.... 12.00 
Stockton, Calif.—*‘ Nat-rock”’ 

Ne a een 12.00—20.00 
Tuckahoe, Y.—Tuckahoe 

_ 2 ES ees BID i eccctientctercas 
i Og S| Eee eee 17.90-|8.95 
Wauwatosa, i SES re 20.00-32.00 
Wellsville, Colo. —Colorado 

Travertine Stone .............. 15.00 15.00 
LoS eS eae ee *10.00 

Tok? Datos, 26:00. JC.L. FL.C.L.. CG) tn- 


cluding bags. 


(b) In 100-lb. bags, car lots, min. 
car 20 tons. 


* Per 100 Ib. 


Potash Feldspar 


Auburn and Topsham, Me.—Color white, 


oy Mes ae | een 19.00 
Buckingham, Ore. — White, analysis, 

K20, 12-13%; NazO, 1.75%; bulk... 9.00 
De Kalb Jct., N. Y.— Color, white; 

analysis, K2O, 9.63%; NasO, 1.01%; 

SiOs, 69.72%; Fe2O3, .00%; AlzOs, 

18.6% (crude); bags, per ton.............. 9.00 
East Hartford, Conn.— Color, white, 


40 mesh to 200 mesh...........................0-. 15.00-—28.00 
East Liverpool, Ohio — Color, white; 


98% thru 200 mesh, bulk......0.00000000000..... 19.35 
Soda feldspar, crude, bulk, per ton.. 22.00 
Glen Tay Station, Ont.—Color, red or 
pink; analysis, K2O, 12.81%; crude... 7.00 
Keystone, S. D.—White; bulk (crude).. 8.00 
Los Angeles, —_ —Color, white; anal- 
ysis, KO, 12.16%; Na:O, 1.53%; 
SiO», 65.60% ; ; Fe.O3, .10%; Al2Os, 
19.20%; Arizona spaf, crude, bags, 
De iO PUTIN oo scsccacnwncooconscnteosescsnorneee 11.00-12.50 
Pulverized, 95% thru 200 mesh; bags, 
19.73-23. 50; SR ae 15.75-22.50 
Pulverized, 20% thru 80 mesh; bags, 
17.60; bul Ik aise eveiccameeonsansesekecvacctorcoiiseceenns 16.50 
Murphysboro, II}. Sp gh prime white; 
analysis, K;0, 12.60%; NacO, 2.35%; 
SiOv, 63%; FesOs, 06% : Al2Os, 
18.20%; 98% thru 200 mesh; bags, 
LUTE 1! ee eae een eee nine 20.00 


Penland, N. C.—White; crude, bulk...... 8.00 


Ground. ROR iret ee ec oa 16.50 
Spruce Pine, N. C.—Color, white; anai- 

ysis, K2O, 10%; Na.O, 3%; SiO», 

8% ° Fe2Os, 0. 10%; : AloOs, 18% ° 

9914% thru 200 mesh; bulk... 18.00 

(Bags 15c extra.) 

Crude feldspar, ‘buillc................-.c0<co-:-... 12.00 


Rock Products 


Tennessee Mills—Color, white; analysis, 
K,0O, 10% ;Naz2QOsz, 3%; SiOz, 68%; 
9944% thru 200 mesh; bulk (Bags, 








15ce extra) ‘ 18.00 
Toronto, Can.—Colo, flesh; analysis 

K20O, 12.75%; Na2O, 1.96%; crude.. 7.50— 8.00 

Chicken Grits 

Afton, Mich.—(Limestone), per ton...... 1.75 
Belfast, Me.—(Limestone), per ton........ $10.00 
Chico and Bridgeport, Tex,............0cccccss 20.00 
Danbury, Conn.; Adams, Ashley Falls, 

and West Stockbridge, Mass.—(Lime- 

ene): ee ees +7.50-—*9.00 
Davenport, Ia.—(Limestone), bags, per 

GIR | seacereeseceeeea seston eseeaiesanee sae 6.00 
Easton, Penn.—In bags...................:sseeeeeees 8.00 
El Paso, Tex.—Per ton 1.00 
Knoxville, Tenn,—Per bag : 1.25 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Per ton, including 

sacks: 

IIMs salience cacsevedisstecndepovercntasenuseGuecene 14.00 

Oo een ase en menrie eoeseue ner 7.50— 9.50 
Marion, Va.—(Limestone), bulk, 5.00; 

bagged, 6.50; 100-lb. mp SERRA ae .50 
Middlebury, Vt.—Per ton (a).......... 10.00 
Randville, Mich. aa bulk 6.00 





Rocky Point, Va.—(Limestone), 100-lb. 
bags, 50c; sacks, per ton, 6.00; bulk.. 5.00 


Seattle, Wash.—(Gypsum), bulk, per 

RR i eecgcrerc is ooo Src een nice 10.00 
pe 8 TE (Gul ae ae eee Ra NE Rte aR 8.00 
Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton.. 7.00 
Wisconsin Points—(Limestone), per ton 15.00 


Winona, Minn.—(Limestone), sacked, per 
ton, B00 Biatle, Get CMe oicscccs cicecennscacce 6.00 


*L.C.L. tLessthan5-tonlots. $C.L. 9100-lb. bags. 
(a) F.o.b. Middlebury, Vt. 


Sand-Lime Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or nearest 
shipping point, unless otherwise noted. 





PRR SIs is onsocs cchscesceescsuamesonssausseapeaacs 11.00 
eee Ee, | EE eee ere ee 10.50-11.00 
Es,” REE I Reet ts Bante ere 10.50g 
BRAN, ONINNII ons vcs cocaskdevtentencunccncasees 17.00* 
ET SRS. EG ESR eee eee ieee 19.75" 
BrOwnstgne, TORR... 6.65... 11.00 
Dayton, aR RRR REIN RE: 12.50-13.50 
Detroit, Mich. (h) ..-J13.00- ps 00*d 
Farmington, Conn 00 
RNSIRE NR asses cat ccceeccbocacs 13-00t 
Grand Rapids, Mich 12.50 
RROTUOPG, ONT. xo. .cccscccsssicsuce Prater. 14.00-19.00* 
a 1 CES UE SE OLE eieririer ee ieee en 13.00 
MENA RG oss cnockonscaiccussscasnsckcaeceenes 10.00-11.00 


Lake Helen, _ 1 Oe eee oe aeRO eee rene 9.00-12.00 














Lancaster, N. 4 12.50 
Madison, Wis. 12.50a 
Mishawaka, Ind. 11.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. 13.00* 
Minneapolis, ot ets 10.00 
New. Brighton, Minn.......... 10.00 
Pontiac, Mich. ..... 12.50-15.n* 
Pontiac, Mich. 11.50 
Portage, cod My ape eee Pas aac ce 15.00 
Prairie du Chien, SRNR 18.00-22.50 
Rochester, Yy. 19.75 
Saginaw, Mich. 43: 
San Antonio, Texas .12.60—14.00 
Sebewaing, Mich. 12.50 
Sioux Falls, 13.00 
South River, N. J 13.00 
South St. Paul, 9.00 
Ee a | Gann lee eee ...13.00-14.00 
Toronto, Canada (f) 15.00fe 
Wilkinson, Fila. .............. 12.00-16.00 
Winter, CaRdGe aisicciciecccccccsccsescnsssscscs 15.00 
*Delivered on job. *5% disc. 10 days. {|Dealers’ 


price. (a) Less 50c disc. per M, 
(d) 5% disc., 10th of month. 
F.o.b. yard, 12.50. 
(h) Also 15.50. 


10th of month. 
(e) Delivered. (f) 
(g) Delivered Milwaukee, 13.00. 
(j) Also 14.00. 





February 16, 1929 


Fortland Cement 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 
i i Fe 
Butte, "Mont. 

Cedar Rapids, a 


Buffalo, 


Charleston, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. .. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, Ohio .... 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
pase 


Dayton, Oh 





_— Early 
Per Bag Per ~ trength 


iacbsccaksieiicaiss,. Sakenits 3.519 
aprageinseent “ace 2.26-2:68 3.559] 
nace aeaaeap 2.00 3.449 

3 paieavsictie -68%4 2.23-2.73e 3.279 
eee "624 2.00—2.50 3.404 


Ss. 








DET. SOUR. seeiccensens 2  —o 
TORS: DROMES, EOWBiccccccns eocccre . ... & \ eee 
ON 1.95-2.35 3.259 
PUARUEEEED : PEMROUEIES. secasdstntececsone. encetins A 
PEGCIBOOE, EC OUORD  sccceinccsccrss: scteneus 1.90 3.633 
Indianapolis, Ind. ............ 54% 2.09-2.49 3.399 
ee a eens 2.04-2.44 3.549 
FACKBONVING, FAs ccccctcasccee,  aannenve 2.60b 3.799 
Fores: City, NN. Vicccicnnocne cise 2138-2159 3.439 
Reames. City, Bl. .ccccccces 6 45% 1.82 3.22] 
Los Angeles, Calif............. . 62% ee 
Louisville, Ky. 554% 2:57 3.479 
PO TIEI TRS. osctcccecvsvees. dereiees 2.04-2.44 3.34] 
WESIWENIEO, WHER: ccicccencccase cassie 2.20-—2.60 3.50] 
Minneapolis, DMRS -cscnstscse menus ye a eS 
BOTNRONN, (RDU, eeccccacckcarcce. _ sexenacs io 
New Orleans, La............... . 45% 1.82 3.619 
New York, N. Y............... .603%4 1.93-2.43 3.339 
Norfolk, . ee 1.97 K 
Oklahoma City; Gila... <i 

PEIN, TNE .. occcecccssesesssvecs 54 

ye Se: 

Philadelphia, Penn. .......... 

Se. | ee 

Pittsburgh, Penn. eos 

Portions, OreF «............ 

Reno, Nev.t. ..... 


Richmond, Va. 
Salt Lake City, Utah......... P 
San Francisco, Calif.t...... 
ie 
a | ees : 
St. Paul, Minn 
Ww ash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Savannah, 


Seattle, 


Topeka, Ka 


Winston-Sal 





eee 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Wheeling, W. Va 


em, N. 





Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, 


without > contractors. 


Albany, N 
Bellingham, 
Buffington, 


Concrete, 
Davenport, 
Hannibal, 


Leeds, Ala. 


Lime and Oswego, 
Mildred, Kan. 
Nazareth, Penn. 
Northampton, Penn. 
Richard City, Tenn 
Steelton, Minn. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Penn. 
NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. 
410c disc., 


Universal, 


sacks. 


Wash. ... 


Ind. 


ash. 


Calif. 
Mo. . 
Hudson, N. Y 







Chattanooga, Tenn. ... 


TN Sscoee 





10 days. 





+ 


MN MMENNNS EHNA Ys 
WBHOYHRWUANIOCOWRD EN 
SMNAUMAADAUNSUMNSON 


aadaaah rf 80 sai 
for bags. *Includes 
$10c disc., 15 days. 


(a) Includes cloth sacks returnable at 10c each. 


(b) 24c bbl. 


fund. (f) 


bag. { “Incor’”’ 
paper sacks. 


per bbl. 


refund for paid freight bill. 
bbl. refund for naid freight bill. 
fund for paid freight bill. 


(c) 35¢ 
(d) 40c bbl. re- 
(e) 45c bbl. foreign re- 


“Velo” cement, including cost of pap2t 
Perfected prices per bbl. packed in 
(g) Also 2.33 per bbl. (h) Also 2.10 





Gypsum Products— CARLOAD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F.O.B. MILL 















Cement 
Agri- Stucco and 
Crushed Ground cultural Calcined Gaging Wood Gaging Plaster Cement 
Rock Gypsum Gypsum Gypsum Plaster Fiber White Sanded_ Keene’s 
OS TS ee ae 1.70 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 moe, | Oe ee vas 
Arden, Nev., and Los An- 

SS es 3.00 8.00u 8.00u 10.70u Ree Gee ee tle oe 
Bie Rapids, Kan................. 1.70 oe. “Sates. ° «ase eee tees ee ie es 
Centerville, Iowa .................. 3.00 10.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 Bae ee a oe, 
Des Moines, Iowa.. .... ........ 3.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 13.50 12.00 24.00 
Detroit, Dee hove gee a Se 14.300 ee m9.00-11.000_ ........ 
Delawanna, PRONG ct Mea) ie 6 eas uare 4.50-5.00 13.10-14.009 5.00 = ........ go lr 
0 Pe Se ee ee 6.00 14.50 15.00 TOO iscsi 30.00 
Fort Dodge, Iowa..... .......... 1.70 4.00 6.00 9.00 Oo: are ae ee ae 
Grand Rapids, Mich............. 2.65 4.00 6.00 6.00 9.00 iL ey eee 22.75 
Gypsum, Ohio pepceeeeteessprcosiss 1.70-3.00 4.00 6.00 7.00-9.00 9.00 19.00 7.00 24.50 
Los Angeles, Calif. (f).0000.0000 ou... 7.50-9.50 7.50—-9.50 8.50-10.00 9.00—11.00 9.00-11.00 _ ........ 29.00-—34.00 
Medicine Lodge, Kan......... 1.70 BUD. need | eee bo eee eee ea ee 15.0 

Oakfield, 3 ae ‘ A rs 5.50 a. Qa go Se ge2 

Port Clinton, Ohi 3.00 4.00 10.00 9.00 21.00 7.00 30.15 
Portland, Colo. pits) 6 Meesel ait ees gdavis) | teers | eee stdin UP ontsts 
San Francisco, | EE ee ner .00 13.40 it | ee ee es 
oS aa 6.00 10.00m 10.00m 13.00m 14.00m _........ eo ene ape Me ees 
Winnipeg, Man. .................... 5.00 5.00 — 13.00 14.00 14.00 


NOTE—Returnable bags. 10c each; paper bags, 
acoustic plaster, 10.00 at mill; (c) Plaster lath: 
jute sacks; (u) includes sacks ; (v) retail 35.00. 


1.00 per ton extra (not returnable. (a) Hardwall plaster, 13. 00; casting, finishing molding, 14.00; 
(d) %4x48x36 in.; (e) 3%x48x36 in.; (f) plasterboard 18c to 20c per yd.; 


Finish 


Wallboard, 
—Plaster Board— 3x32 or 48” 
%4x32x 3¥4x32x Lengths 


36”. Per 36’. Per 6’-10’. Per 


Trowel M Sq. Ft. M 7% Ft. M Sa. Ft. 


jan 15.00 20.00 
“15500-2000 
18.00 21.00 ~—30.00 
pcan — 
a 00 ©=—-20.00 





25.00e 33.00 


d 
20.00 (bh) Cal- 


(m) includes paper bags ; (0) includes 








CS ee SS 
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Market Prices of Cement Products and Slate 


Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 





















































Sizes . 

City or shipping point 8x8x16 8x10x16 8x12x16 
Camden, N. J.... a Ck eee eee 
Cement City, Mich 5x8x12-55.001 
Chicago District] 180.00-210.00a 230.00-260.00a 280.00-330.00a 
Columbus, Ohio 1 - | ( eiaindecsatetan:?  —  ~«t«C an 
Detroit, Mich. 15- = .177 24-.267 
Forest Park, IIl. 21.00* 
Grand Rapids, Mich 11.00* 
Graettinger, Iowa 18- = .20 
Indianapolis, Ind. 10-—.12a 
Los Angeles, Calif......... 4x8x12-5.00* 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn 9.50b 
Somerset, Penn. .18- = .20 
Tiskilwa,. Ill. -16- —=—-.18T 
Yakima, Wash. Ge” ——~—~—SCs«C iia 

*Price per 100 at plant. Rock or panel face. (a) Face. tDelivered. {Price per 1000. (b) Per ton. 


(c) Pl 


ain, 


Concrete Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point. 


Common Face 
Appleton, Minn. .............. 22.00 25.00— 40.00 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. ac- 
cording to quantity).... 15.50 22.00-— 50.00 
Camden & Trenton, N. J. BO cccsblste Sige. 


Chicago District ‘‘Haydite”’ 
Columbus, Ohio ................ 
El Paso, Tex.—Klinker.... 
Ensley, Ala. (‘‘Slagtex’’) 
SS. ee 
Forest Park, II... 
Friesland, Wis. .. 
Longview, Wash.* and 
Los Angeles, Calif............. 


14.00 








Slate Granules 


Granville, N. Y.—Red, green and black, $7.50 per ton. 
Blue-black, bulk, $6.00 per ton; $6.50 in burlap bags, plus 10c per bag. 


Esmont, Va.—Blue, $7.50 per ton. 
Pen Argyl, Penn.- 


Milwaukee, 
t. Pleasant, 
CPR, ING, ces cesee~ 


Common 

Lee 14.00 
Re Wrecks eek edae eee 
18.00 


i a 10.00 
Philadelphia, Penn. .......... 15.50 
rtm, GOR cpecstecccesces 17.50 
Mantel brick—100.00-150 
Prairie du Chien, Wis....... 14.00 
Rapid City, S. D...... 18.00 
UNI INES cco tcanccanataniec 16.50 
Watertown, N._ ¥............... 20.00 
Westmoreland Wharves, 
[| nee 14.75 
Winnipeg, Man. ................. 14.00 
Youu, Week. ................ 22.50 


*40% off List. 


Wholesale Prices of Slate 


Prices given are f.o.b. at preducing point or nearest shipping point 


Slate Flour 


Pen Argyl, Penn.—Screened 200 mesh, $7.00 per ton in paper bags. 


Roofing Slate 


City or shipping point: 
Arvonia, Va.—Oxford gray Buckingham 
Bangor, Penn.—No. 1 clear................-.-. 9 

tS GS eee er 

Gen. mediums 





No. 2 ribbon 
Chapman Quarries, Penn.—No. 1.......... 8.50-11.25 
i aa eee 7.75— 9.00 
FE EEE ET aa eo ee 

Fairhaven, Vt.— 
Mottled purple and unfading green... 21.00 
Granville, N. Y.—Sea green, weathering 14.00 
Semi-weathering, green and gray........ 15.40 
Mottled purple and unfading green.... 21.00 
PR esate een a ce ie 27.50 
Monson, Maine 19.80 





Pen Argyl, Penn. 
No. 1 Clear....... 
Albion Bangor 
Cathedral gray 


(Albion Bangor) 
Setcsesodnass’ Deere ee 

... 8.00— 9.00 
10.50-12.50 


Mediums... 





No. 1 ribbon........... 8.00-8.50 

pT a EEE 15.00 
Slatedale and Slatington, Penn.— 

Gertie Trait occ sicicccscecesesccécistcsene 11.25 

Blue Mountain No. 1............:.2c000--0-0--- 10.50 

Blue Mountain No. 1 clear................-- 9.50 

Blue Mountain No. 2 clear..............-+-- 8.00 





Prices per square—Standard thickness. 


Face 


30.00 
14.00- 23.00 
30.00-— 40.00 


23.00- 55.00 
.00 
22.00— 25.00 


30.00— 40.00 
32.50-125.00 
35.00 


20.00 
22.00 


\Y%-in. ¥%-in. Y,-in. ¥Y%-in. 1-in. 
18.13 23.40 26.33 32.14 40.95 
22.00 26.00 30.00 40.00 50.00 
18.00 22.00 26.00 36.00 46.00 
16.00 23.00 26.00 32.00 40.00 
24.00 30.00 36.00 48.00 60.00 
24.00 30.00 36.00 48.00 60.00 
24.00 30.00 36.00 48.00 60.00 
24.00 30.00 36.00 48.00 60.00 
33.50 40.00 47.50 62.50 77.50 
GG «= es 
16.00 23.00 27.00 37.00 46.00 
18.00 25.00 29.00 39.00 48.00 
18.00 22.00 26.00 36.00 46.00 
24.00 30.00 36.00 48.00 60.00 
22.00 26.00 30.00 40.00 50.00 
22.00 26.00 30.00 40.00 50.00 
18.00 22.00 26.00 36.00 46.00 
18.00 22.00 26.00 36.00 46.00 


(a) Prices are for standard preferred sizes (standard 3/16-in. slates), smaller sizes sell for lower prices. 
(b) Prices other than 3/16-in. thickness include nail holes. 
(c) Prices for punching nail holes, in standard thickness slates, vary from 50c to $1.25 per square. 


Cement Roofing Tile 


Prices are net per square, carload lots, f.o.b. 
nearest shipping point, unless otherwise stated. 


Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per sq.: 
Red 








CROC ec etic heater iene ee mes 
Chicago, Ill_—Per sq aie . 
Detroit, Mich.—5x8x12, per M............:..::-e000+0 67.50 
Houston, Texas—Roofing Tile, per sq............. 25.00 
Indianapolis, Ind.—9x15-in. Per sq. 

GR isi cies kee 10.00 

TRA © seciscicnGesiasoceetieken ieee 11.00 

CHO cedtioiietsseeceemcnaseoese 13.00 
Waco, Texas: Per sq. 

CN sistas siticcesntncis uatcaasieaalinainooneniciaieehaniaedeaaaaa -60 
Pasadena, Calif. (Stone Tile): 

Same PE 10S esc ecae 3.00 

S4sGers, ger 1... ee 4.00 

335428212, per- 100.................. wisisti te uceaeeaatadei ema 5.50 
Tiskilwa, IIl.; 

8x8, per 100..........-.---. ROTOR TTY: 15.00 
Wildasin Spur, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Stone-Tile) : 

SIARGRTA, - 1 iia sieecn cee 50.00 

SUSE OP TR i ccccnmiennceneaunee 60.00 
Prairie du Chien, Wis.: 

ORE NEE. SOU i rvsccdncsincscimcadmetsccana alee 82.00 

SRT E TO Rieti scorerenciectinnietenanane 46.00 

SOG Chaki-Cile), Det! Wi ivnnciccccinsscnsnessessonessotons 41.00 

5x8x10 (fractional), per M...............cc--ccces 82.00 
Yakima, Wash. (Building Tile) : Each 

TED ocsccsnccntcanededeasckiabadiavabesioaminatammanebionsabionl .10 

Cement Building Tile 
Cement City, Mich.: 

5x8x12, per 100........... voce donensaseevevsecrisentersasborsand 5.00 
Chicago District (Haydite) : 

4x 8x16, per 100 14.00 





8x 8x16, per 100 


8x12x16, per 100.......... siancteinat deen siesta 30.60 
Columbus, Ohio: 

5x8x12, per 100.............-0---ec-cscsereeceeesesnenenenese 6.50 
Detroit, Mich.: 

i es as nanesinieconamontaccad maaan 75.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

Sa ON ir, SAN ova pase cissnciosenms sensarencecmmaanaenanee 6.00 
Longview, Wash. : 

CT I ohio becisnidscingsinssinnetaaictadagistecsgedtndl 5.00 

TAT PR ic cipaitacaceinivanncipiacussbatntapaned 6.25 
Mt. Pleasant, N. Y.: 

5x8x12, per M....... Se aa RSTRNT Re 78.00 
Houston, Texas: 

5x8x12 (Lightweight), per M...................... 80.00 

Cement Drain Tile 

Graettinger, Iowa.—Drain tile, per foot: 

5-in., .041%4; 6-in., .05%; 8-in., .09; 10 

in., .12%4; 12-in., .17%; 15-in., .35; 18 

in., .50; 20-in., .60; 24-in., 1.00; 30-in., 

pe 2 i Ne eee ae, es 2.00 
Longview, Wash.—Drain tile, per foot: 3-in., 

; 4-in., .06; 6-in., .10; 8-in., .15; 

GTM ncccckckdssccccsnatabctininiaieaoeasineeneiansia .20 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn.—Cement drair 

CE OE CO icrctnsrct reeeaemenene 8.06 


Tacoma, Wash.—Drain tile, per 100 ft. 
3-in. ; 








° ° ices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or rest shippin oint in carload lots unless otherwise no 4d 
Current Prices Cement Pipe Prices are p t f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping p 
Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. 8-in. 10in. 12in. 15-in. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in. 60in. 
Detroit, Mich................. 15.00 per ton 
Detroit, Mich. (c) 
Ses 10 52 By .30 .40 -60 -90 Baa asec 1.75 2.00 2.50 3.30 4.50 5.75 6.50 8.00 
Culvert oe Rh isons See 60 sais ; 95 1.25 ee) wee ee 2.25 2.50 3.00 3.50 5.00 6.50 8.00 10.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich.(b) .... eee 60 70 .90 1.20 180 2.10 2.35 3.50 4.00 5.60 6.90 ¥.85 
ouston, Texas ..... "19 28 43 a a ed 1.70t 2.20 ...... Pints a ap I ates 
Indianapolis. Ind. (a)... 0 cece ees "75 85 90 i Red So : SG sch hm me «ee 
Mongview, Wash........... Sewer pipe 40% off list; culvert—list 
I eee a 50 eet cn 
Newark, N. Ju... 6 in. to 24 in., 18.00 per ton 
Norfolk. Se .90 1.00 1.13 . ee 2.75 Speer GIO) exe 7.78 
Olivia, Mankato, Minn. 12.00 per ton 
RE sts i | eget Se a a or 2.75 3.58 = 6.14 ae 7.78 
ME iatek cn, one ek 1.08 1.25 ae So te 256 3.65 4.85 7.50 850 .. pa 
atl i. (rein.) ia’ sea ae 75 85 95 20 ek” a > eke) Ge.) ae | ee eee = Taam 
oe, ae ‘ 4 : 5 3 fe 36 wun ee eee chee ‘een 0 eee Se ee ‘iid oe aaa 
Wahoo, Neb. (b)... = ae = = 30 foo Ph Gppene a: i eee 2.60 3.60 435 593 68 7.70 
Yakima. 1 gy, SR oe aoe Se haem 1 aca | i , 2.9$ 3.58 4.62 6.14 6.96 7.78 
(a) 24-in. lengths. (b) Reinforced (c) Delivered on job; 5% discount, 10th of month. +21-in. diameter. tPrice per 2-ft. length. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 


New Belt Feeder 


OR UNLOADING CARS of all bulk 

material, the Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, 
Ill, announces the new B-G belt feeder. 
The purpose of the feeder is to facilitate 
the unloading of material such as_ sand, 
gravel, slag, crushed stone, coke, hard coal, 
cinders, iron oxide, fine ore, molding sand, 
and any other free-flowing material usually 
transported in hopper-bottom cars. 

The use of this machine will eliminate the 
necessity of constructing a pit under the 
railroad tracks, which is not only an expen- 
sive item, but it is always necessary to se- 
cure permission of the railroad and, further- 
more, the approval of the pit construction. 





The 
machine gasoline driven weighs 1690 lb. and 
electrically driven 1520 Ib. 


gine can be used to drive the feeder. 


New Light Duty Shop Drill 

AN DORN ELECTRIC TOOL CO., 

of Cleveland, has announced a new %4-in. 
light duty electric drill designed for use in 
automotive shops and plant machine shops, 
and for electricians, carpenters, and me- 
chanics. It for continuous 
production drilling, but is a strong, service- 


tool for 


is not intended 


able intermittent work, the an- 


tact tips of standard contactor construc- 
tion and reducing maintenance 
cost toa minimum. (4) Cabinet construc- 


action, 


tion of case for wall mounting, with am- 
ple room for ready connections and ac- 
cess to all parts. These features are illus- 

trated in the accompanying 
the 


illustration of new 


compensator. 


nouncement states. Being light and compact, 7~ 


it is a handy drill for the tool kit. The 
handle design and reduced length make 








Belt feeder for unloading cars of stone, sand, coal, etc. 


A small pit on the outside of the railroad 
track for the conveyor hopper to sit under 
the discharge end of the gravel feeder is all 
that is needed. 

The use of a B-G feeder, it is claimed, 
will speed up the unloading of material from 
hopper-bottom cars; will control the flow 


of the material within the capacity of the 
conveyor; will protect the conveyor, and 
especially the belt, from overloading and 
damage, thus increasing the life of such 


equipment; make it possible to unload the 
entire car of free-flowing material without 
shoveling. 

The machine may be used either over the 
rail or under the rail, as required. The 
maximum through the feeder 
frame, including the top sliding plate, is 
475 in. 


Either an electric motor or gasoline en- 


thickness 





Light-duty electric shop drill 


it especially useful in close corners, it is 
claimed. The new drill is equipped with a 
universal motor, operating on either direct 
or alternating current, hardened alloy steel 
gears, chuck, cable and attachment plug. 


New Compensator Having a 
High Interrupting Capacity 
NEW 


having a high interrupting capacity 


manual starting compensator 
has been announced by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. It is 
pecially applicable to the control of high- 


espe- 


speed, squirrel-cage motors, the company 


states, including all two-pole and most 
four-pole motors, particularly those driv- 
ing loads of relatively high inertia and 
therefore making high inrush currents 
and requiring considerable time to get up 
to speed. For such applications the high 
capacity of the contact mechanism of this 
compensator should be of special value. 
The new compensator 
type CR-1034-K-33. 
Among the advantageous features claimed 
for the new compensator by the manu- 


facturer are the following: (1) A switch 


is designated as 


design providing wide break and high in- 


terrupting capacity. (2) Time-delay un- 


der-voltage release, preventing shutdown 
on brief power disturbances and assuring 
that, in case of short circuit, the line pro- 
tective devices will open first. 


(3) Con- 








Manual starting compensator with high 
interrupting capacity 








New Relays with Renewable 
Heaters 

COMPLETE new line of double- and 

triple-pole temperature overload re- 
lays is offered by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The principal 
advantages claimed for the new line are 
in the construction, which allows the user 
to remove and insert new heating ele- 
ments when necessary, and which allows 
the use of a third relay unit on the same 





Double- and triple-pole temperature 
overload relays 


base when it is desired to protect three 
legs of a circuit. The new line is divided 
into two parts, bearing the designations 
TC-121 and TC-131. The TC-121 relays 
are designed for the protection of two 
legs of a circuit, while the TC-131 pro- 
vides an element for the protection of a 
third leg. Both forms are rated in cur- 
rent-carrying capacity from 30 to 150 am- 
peres, and are available for either front 
or back connecting. The back-connected 
forms are for panel mounting, but use 
the same base as on the front-connected 
forms. On enclosed panels, air drafts are 
eliminated by the enclosing case, but on 
open panels it is necessary to use a cover 
over the relay. 

An electric reset is provided as an ac- 
cessory When used with a relay which 
is mounted at the bottom of a base, a sub- 
base is added. 


The sub-base is clamped 
to the 


the relay itself. 
Where there is sufficient space, the reset 
relay can be mounted on the panel itself. 


main base by 


New 1-Yd. Gas Shovel 


HE LORAIN-55 is a new 1-yd. center- 
drive crane, crane, clamshell, dragline 
and shovel made by the Thew Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. It is closely patterned after 
the design of the 1!4-yd. Lorain-75. It has, 
however, been developed, designed and built 
as an entirely new superstructure of a size, 
weight and strength throughout to expressly 
handle a l-cu. yd., struck-measure dipper. 
The Lorain-55, in its superstructure turn- 
table drive, its crawler truck and its shovel 
boom, is Thew center drive. 

In its applications the new Lorain-55 has 
been developed as a l-yd. capacity crane, 
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dragline and shovel and particular attention 
has been paid to incorporating in its features 
that will improve its operation as any of 
these units, according to the manufacturers. 
For the crane, clamshell and dragline units 
new style booms have been developed in 35-, 
40- and 45-ft. lengths or longer if desired. 
The 35-ft. boom is a steel single piece, 
straight channel type, strongly tied together 
The 40- and 45-ft. 


booms are box-section, latticed-steel booms 


by ample cross-bracing. 


in two sections, with interchangeable boom 
heads. 

The shovel boom is 18 ft. long, of plate 
Dipper sticks 14-, 16- 
18-ft. or longer are available, all of 

being 


girder construction. 
and 

these one-piece welded 
All dipper sticks are equipped 
with interchangeable rock sections and with 


a patented dipper stick end rack. 


rectangular 
steel sections. 


The boom hoist is by means of a power 
driven self-locking worm drive. 

The shovel has a tail swing of only 9 ft. 
This reduced tail swing is largely due to the 
use of the Thew center drive on the turn- 
table. This drive consists of only a power 
take off, and a central 
driving pinion which actuates three power 
shafts. Any one of the three power shafts 
can be separately engaged and independently 
controlled with the full power of the engine 
applied to it. 
can be 


silent chain drive 


Also, all three power shafts 
simultaneously enabling 
three operations at once with independent 
control over each. 

The power plant is a Waukesha “JL” gas- 
oline motor 6-in. bore by 7-in. stroke, with 
Ricardo 


engaged, 


head, automatic 


governor, air 


etl, EO 
PE LAO OLR 
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cleaner and a 50-gal. fuel tank are standard 
equipment. A 40-hp. electric motor can be 
used in place of the gas motor when de- 
sired. Electric motor control is by means 
of an automatic push button. 


Johns-Manville Buys Banner 
Rock Products Co. 

NNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
the Johns-Manville Corp. of the pur- 
chase for cash of the Banner Rock Products 
Co., of Alexandria, Ind., largest producers 
in this country of rock wool, a fireproof 
insulating material, and owners of extensive 
deposits of the special type of silica rock 

from which this material is manufactured. 
“The purchase of the 
ucts Co.,” 


3anner Rock Prod- 
Theodore F. Merseles, president 
of the Johns-Manville Corp., says, “is a log- 
ical step in the program for the continued 
development of insulating materials of all 
kinds now so extensively demanded for in- 
dustrial and building insulation.” 





Rock Products Has Two 
Distinguished Visitors 

MONG the visitors to Rock Propucts’ 

editor’s sanctorum the past few weeks 
were Robert Claye, director of technique, 
des Usines de la Société des Ciments Port- 
land, Beaumont-sur-Oise, France; and Hans 
Engel, director, des Pommerschen Industrie- 
Vereins A. A., Stettin, Germany. Both gen- 
tlemen are visiting American portland ce- 
ment plants, and are particularly interested 
in slurry filter installations, the pumping of 


cement raw 


finished cement. 


materials and 










Recent addition to convertible crane, shovel, dragline equipment 
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Atlantic City exhibit showing one of the John T. Dyer company’s quarries 


Atlantic City Exhibit Depicts 
John T. Dyer Quarry 


Company 

HE exhibit of the trap rock quarries of 

the John T. Dyer Co., Norristown, Penn., 
was one of the most interesting presented at 
the Board Walk display room of the Du 
Pont company at Atlantic City, N. J., as 
can be seen bythe cut, which shows in the 
background a picture of one of their trap 
rock quarries before and after a shot. In 
the foreground are attractively arranged mis- 
cellaneous equipment 
blasting. 


incidental to quarry 


Northwestern States Cement 
Company Changes 
HE NORTHWESTERN’ STATES 
PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Mason 
City, Iowa, reports that business volume for 
1928 was the largest in the company’s his- 
tory. 
The Northwestern plant has a capacity of 
8,000 bbl. of cement daily. 
facilities on 


It has shipping 

railroad, and 
sixteen sales:uen represent the company in 
a wide sales territory. 

Col. Hanford MacNider was elected chair- 
man of the board at the annual 
Monday, December 24. R. E. Boyle was 
named assistant president, and was given 
added responsibilities in the management of 
the plant. W. H. L. McCourtie of Dallas, 
Texas, who was elected president and gen- 
eral manager, will not spend much time 
in Mason City. Mr. Boyle has been with the 
company since its organization in 1906. 

The late C. H. McNider, widely known 


seven lines of 


meeting 


Iowa banker and business man, who was 
president and general manager of the com- 
pany from 1910 up to the time of his death, 


is credited with building the institution to 
its present size and efficiency. W. H. L. 
McCourtie was the organizer of the com- 
In addition to heading the Mason 
City company, he also is president of the 
Trinity Portland Cement Co. with plants at 
Dallas, Houston and Fort Worth, Texas.— 
Des Moines (la.) Register. 


pany. 


American Cyanamid Acquires 
Structural Gypsum Co. 


HE American Cyanamid Co., the impor- 

tant Duke power and industrial property 
that has been prominently mentioned in con- 
with the development of Muscle 
Shoals, has acquired a 67% stock ownership 
in the Structural Gypsum Corp., which now 
becomes one of Cyanamid’s string of sub- 


nection 


sidiaries. 
Structural Gypsum, it is understood, util- 
izes the black sludge which is a by-product 


of the Cyanamid company’s New Jersey 
plant. Formerly Cyanamid dumped _ this 
sludge on the Jersey meadows and _ into 


the sea until the government secured a rul- 
ing against this practice. Then Cyanamid 
paid $1 a ton to have the sludge hauled 
away. 

An examination of the sludge disclosed 
that it contained gypsum in almost pure 
form, mixed with graphite. Following this 
discovery the company began buying into 
the Structural Gypsum Co., which has re- 
cently erected a $1,000,000 plant at Linden, 
N. J. Cyanamid-pumps the gypsum-graphite 
sludge to the plant through a 9-in. pipe 
line at the rate of 1500 tons a day. 

It is understood that Structural Gypsum 
pays Cyanamid about 40c. a ton for the 
material and by a patented process makes 
it into gypsum floor and roof building 
blocks. The finished product is shipped by 
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truck to New York, Trenton and Philadel- 
phia. Gypsum cannot be mined at less than 
$3.50 a ton, it is claimed. 

Because of its expansion American Cyana- 
mid has had a sharp rise on the New York 
Curb Market in recent months, and numer- 
ous rumors have been circulated concerning 
the activities of the company, which has the 
following main subsidiaries: The American 
Cyanamid Sales Co., the Owl Fumigating 
Corp., Fumigadores Quimacos, S. A. Air 
Nitrates Corp., and Amalgamated Phosphate 
Co. 

Stockholders in the Cyanamid company 
were recently offered rights to purchase one 
new class B share for each two shares of 
class A or B held. The new offerings will 
yield about $5,000,000, which will be used 
to finance the new Florida purchases and to 
provide for a large scale expansion of the 
concern’s plants at Warners, N. J., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Clinchfield Cement Plant Closed 
HE CLINCHFIELD cement plant in 
Kingsport, was reported closed 

February 1 and will remain closed indefi- 

nitely. The plant, one of eight cement 

manufacturing units of the Pennsylvania- 

Dixie Cement Corp., was constructed 17 

years ago and has never been idle—it 

was formerly the Clinchfield Portland Ce- 
ment Co. 

Shortage of orders is understood to be 
responsible for the shutdown although 
the other units of the Penn.-Dixie corpora- 
tion, one of which is located near Chatta- 


Tenn., 


nooga and another in Georgia, are not 
affected. The remainder of the corpora- 


tion plants are located in Pennsylvania and 
New York.—Wall Street (New 
York City). 


News 


Marquette Cement Places Order 
for Four Self-Unloadng 
Barges 


HE Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Co. of Chicago, operating plants at 
LaSalle, Ill., and Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
recently awarded a contract to the Riter 
Conley Co., Pittsburgh, for four self-un- 
loading bulk cement barges from designs 
prepared by T. R. Tarn, naval architect 
of Pittsburgh. These barges will be each 
175 x 35 x 8 ft. and will have a carrying 
capacity of 800 tons, in three hoppers, 
each of them being 144 ft. in length. 
The barges will contain approximately 
1200 tons of steel material and will be 
built at a cost of about $120,000. They 
are expected to be completed within three 
months and will be placed in operation on 
the Mississippi river between Cape Girar- 
deau and Memphis, where loading and un- 
loading docks are now being constructed. 
Further plans of this concern provide for 
building a 700-hp. twin screw Diesel tug— 
Pittsburgh (Penn.) Post-Gazette. 





Rock Products 


VANTIN CHUM a 
of ue 0 L929 Road Show 





ISITORS to the 1929 Road Show | 
at Cleveland were impressed by 











that much of the vibration and shock 
- of crushing was absorbed by the cables. 
It was hard to realize that a crusher 
could be so simple; there were no gears, 
pinions, pulleys, or belts, to cause troub- 
| le or wear out. The few working parts: 
are lubricated through a positive oiling, 
system that includes a filter to insure 

1 clean oil at all times. 


Bulletin 1469 tells more about 
this crusher. Just write for it. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. U.S.A. 





When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Incorporations 





Superior Cast Stone Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
capital increased from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete Co. of New Jersey, As 
bury Park, N. J., 900 shares ; comrhon. 

_ American Structural Concrete Co., Inc., Newark, 

J., 2500 shares common. Building materials. 

Meriwether Sand and Gravel Co. of Louisiana. 

‘Ned A. Stewart, Lewisville, Ark. 


Pinehill Lime and Stone Co., 


Wilmington, De'., 
$50,000. 


Transit Mixed Concrete Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
$150,000. 

Missouri-Kansas Gravel Co., 
$75,000 preferred, 
Brookville 
shares no par. 
X., P. Somers. 
Construction Materials Corp., Wilmington, Del., 

375,000 shares common. Gravel, stone and ro 

Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., Ma 
son City, Iowa, capital stock increased from 52 500 
shares $100 par to 210,000 shares $25 par. 

Hugenot Sand and Gravel Co., Inc., 
Park, S. I., N. Y.. $7430. Erich Ort, 
Horn and Christian Hyrup. 

Maffei Sand and Gravel Corp., Nattick, 
$50,000; 500 shares $100. James Maffei, 
Maffei and Zillarini R. Luigi. 

Vickery Gravel Co., Muskogee, Okla., $50,000. 
A. F. House, Tulsa; J. T. Lantrey and E. F. 
Vickery, Muskogee. 

Metropolitan Concrete Co., 
10,000 shares no par. I. W. 
and S. D. Laitinen. 


Ryan Quarries, Inc., Albion, N. Y., 210 shares 
no par. James Hillary Ryan, William E. Ryan and 
Mary C. Ryan. 

Texas Rock Asphalt Co., San 
to transact business in Arkansas. M. E. 
land, Little Rock, Ark., agent. 

Gar-Rock Asphalt Co., 
000. Edward B. Nearm, M. 
Claude B. Talbott, oP 
T. K. Helm, Louisville. 

East Tennessee Limestone Quarries, 
City, Tenn., $20,000. 
ing, Luther Whitson, 
Offinger. 


Consolidated Rock Porducts Co., Dover, Del. 
1,000,000 shares common. Rock, cement, stone and 
gravel. E, E. Craig, A. L. Raughley, M. S. Cook, 
Dover. 

Liberty Hill Quarry, Inc., Liberty Hill, N. C 
$50,000. Mine, quarry and prepare for 
rock, stone and other minerals. G. W. 
J. B. Rose, Margaret E. Ross and 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Shera Sand and Gravel Co., Richmond, Ind., 
$12,500. Mine, recover, provision. market and 
cell sand, gravel, stone and earth. Eddy K. Shera, 
Harry B. White, William E. Wilson, Charles S. 
Kidder and John J. Haramy. 

California Rock Asphalt Corp., San 

Calif., $1,500,000; 104,000 shares common, 16,000 
shares class ‘‘A”’ ‘preferred and 30,000 shares class 
“B” preferred, all of $10 parity. To own and oper- 
ate asphalt and bituminized sand deposits. E. 
Higgins. 


Buffalo Stone Co., Mondovi, Wis., 
common no par, 150 shares preferred $100. <Ac- 
quire, quarry, mine, manufacture, sell and deal in 
all kinds of building and paving stones and mate- 


rials. Pierre O. Southworth, Winifred Southworth, 
R. M. Rieser. 


Pittsburgh, Kans. 

4000 shares common no par. 

Gravel Co., Brookville, Ohio, 250 
Sam D. Kelly, Robert C. Knee, 


Hugenot 
August 


Mass., 
Angelia 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Stillinger, I. R. Faist 


Antonio, Texas, 


Sher 


ee. Ky., $220,- 
>. Eiseman, Chicago; 
Nelson Helm and 


Johnson 
Reba Offinger, C. M. Ris- 
Elmer Taylor and Earle C. 


- 
market 
Crouse, 

others of 


Francisco, 


1000 shares 





Cement 





Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
purchased a 3-yd. 
from 
plant. 


Atlas Portland Cement Co., New 
has purchased a 2%-yd. bucket crane, a 10-ton 
overhead electric crane, a 15-ton overhead electric 
crane and a 20-ton crane for its Waco, Tex., mill, 
from the Cleveland Crane and Engineering Co. 


Easton, Penn., has 
yd. bucket crane with an 80-ft. span 
the Whiting Corp. for its Ironton, Ohio, 


York, N. Y., 


Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
has opened its Mill No. 2 at Northampton, which 
has been closed down since last August. Three 
hundred men are employed at this mill, and it. is 
stated that former employes will be given the ‘first 
chance at the jobs. 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
has announced plans for the construction of a new 
storage warehouse in Halifax, Nova Scotia, to serve 
the surrounding territory. The Canada Cemen: 
Co., Ltd., is now constructing a warehouse at St. 
John, N. B., to serve New Brunswick, and another 
at Quebec. 

— Star Cement Co. of New York, Hudson, 
N. has had its plant shut down for some time 
ue ‘dust collectors are being installed on a num- 
ber of the units and some overhauling is being 
done on the machinery. The company expects to 
have a mill that will be practically dustless when 
operation is resumed. 

Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., held its annual meeting on January 
24 and re-elected all of its former officers for the 
coming year. John L. Senior, president of the 
company, denied the rumors that a proposition for 
the sale or merger of the company was discussed. 
He announced that the plant, which is now closed 
down, will reopen by the first of March. 

Idaho Portland Cement Co., Pocatello, 
rapidly going ahead with the construction of its 
new plant at Inkom, which is scheduled to be 
ready for operation some time in June. Already 
the concrete foundations for the kilns, crushers and 
tanks are completed and workman have been busy 
unloading the first kiln unit. The large smokestack 
has been completed and the railroad from the 
quarry to the crusher has been finished, 2000 ft. of 
track having been laid. 

Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan., has 
shown creditable civic interest in its home town 
through the gift of sufficient cement to pave a 
much-needed street in Humboldt. The city wished 
to pave several blocks of Bridge street, but did 
not have the money, so the Monarch company 
offered the cement free if the city would furnish 
the other materials and complete the job. It is 
estimated that the gift has saved the city about 
$1000 per block. 


Northampton, Penn., 


Idaho, is 





Sand and Gravel 





ee Gallagher Sand and Gravel Corp., New 
York, N. has ordered six new steel hopper cars 
from the bow Car Corp. 


Lenawee Sand and Gravel Co., Tecumseh, Mich., 
elected the following officers at its annual meeting 
recently: S. J. Wilson, president; Fred Blouch, 
vice-president; and Ira Ashley, secretary-treasurer. 

Lewis County Gravel Co., Centralia, Wash., was 
visited recently by sneak thieves with a misplaced 
sense of humor. The prowlers took a few minor 
articles and then emptied about 400 yd. of material 
from the bins. This is the seventh time during the 
year that this plant has been so visited. 


Lutesville Sand and Gravel Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., has taken a ten-year lease on gravel deposits 
on the farm owned by F. D. Pillman at Arlington, 
Mo. The company is now engaged in building a 
spur track from the main line of the Frisco R. R. 
to the pits at the Gasconade river. 


Stewart Sand and Material Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has recently purchased a piece of property 
containing 20,000 sq. ft. in North Kansas City on 
which the company will establish another unit in 
its chain of building material yards. This new 
yard will serve the rapidly growing district around 
North Kansas City. 

Seaboard Sand and Gravel Corp., New York, 
N. Y., sustained the loss of one of its barges when 
fire destroyed Barge 51 while it was tied up at the 
foot of Clay street in Brooklyn. New York papers 
state that after the blaze was extinguished firemen 
found the body of an unidentified man burned to 
death on the wreck. ' 

Leonard Gravel Co., Lansing, 
annual meeting and chose the following officers: 
M. R. Carrier, president; F. P. Leonard, vice- 
president and general manager, and M. E. Shelt- 
raw, secretary-treasurer. The Leonard company 
owns several hundred acres of gravel south of the 
city. It was organized in 1927, but completed its 
first full year in 1928. 


Mich., held its 





Quarries 





Cheetowaga Crushed Stone Corp., Cheetawaga. 
N. Y., has changed its name to the Federal 
Crushed Stone Corp. 

Standard Lime and Stone Co., Baltimore, Md., 
is reported to be planning an expansion program 
for its works at Havre de Grace, Md., includ- 
ing new buildings and equipment to cost about 
$100,000. 

Douds Stone Co., Douds, Iowa, which was in- 
corporated recently for $50,000, is reported to be 
contemplating extensive improvements at its quarry 
east of Douds, including the installation of a sec- 
ond and larger crusher, together with longer eleva- 
tors and better screening equipment. The plant, 
which is now operated by oil engine power, will 
shortly be entirely electrified. When the improve- 
ments are complete the plant will have a capacity 
of eight carloads daily. 





Silica Sand 





Oliver Silica Sand Co., Massillon, Ohio, held its 
annual meeting on January 22 and named the fol- 
lowing directors: E. |} Fritchman of Sebring, 
R. H. Rhodes of Alliance. Sumner Oesch of Se- 
bring, J. Lew Thomas of Alliance, and : 
Reeves of Massillon. The directors then organized 
as follows: Mr. Fritchman, president; Mr. Rhodes, 
vice-president, and Mr. Reeves, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. 





Obituaries 





Samuel Wylie Miller, consulting engineer of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Inc., of Long Island City, N. Y., well known both 
in the United States and Europe as a pioneer in 
oxy-acetylene welding 
and an authority on 
its application, died 
on February 3 at his 
home in Hollis, Long 
Island, N. Y., at the 
age of 62. Mr. Miller 
was a native of New 
York and received 
his degree in Mechan- 
ical Engineering from 
Stevens Institute in 
1887. His first pro- 
fessiodal activities 
were as master me- 
chanic for the Penn- 
sylvania railroad plants 
at Logansport, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Fol- 
lowing this he was 
with the American 
Locomotive Co. at 
Dunkirk, N. Y., and 
Providence, R. I, 
after which he found- 
ed the Rochester 
Welding Works _ at 
Rochester, N.Y. Dur- 
ing the World War 
he served on the weld- 
ing committee of the Emergency Fleet Corp. In 
1921 he joined the newly formed Union Carbide 
and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc. In profes- 
sional circles Mr. Miller was recognized as an able 
engineer. He was a director and past president of 
the American Welding Society, a director of the 
American Bureau of Welding, and chairman of the 
oxy-acetylene committee of the International Acety- 
lene Association. As a member of the welding sub- 
committee of the boiler code committee he was 
prominently identified with the American Society of 
Mechanical: Engineers. He was an active member 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers, American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing, British Iron and Steel Institute, Institute of 
Metals, and other scientific and engineering organ 
zations. 


S. W. Miller 








